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For Reference 
Do Not Take 
From the Library 


Every person who maliciously 
cuts, defaces, breaks or injures 
any book, map, Chart, picture, 
engraving, statue, coin, model, 
apparatus, or other work of lit- 
erature, art, mechanics or ob- 
ject of curiosity, deposited in 
any public library, gallery, 
museum or collection is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 

Penal Code of California 

1915, Section 623 
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Lk ONLY CLASSICS. 











Ulysses. . .Tic olden Bx 

people can read, certain books will endure. More substantial 
than the rest. Soul-satisfying. . . spirit nourishing; they give 
us a sense of connection with each other; with the basic 
materials of life. A connection we at Henredon affirm. . .in 
everything we make. Our upholstery, for example, represents 
a commitment to life; to the life well-lived. With consummate 
taste and style. ..and a basic integrity you can count on. 
Frames that are constructed of the finest kiln-dried hardwood; 
steel coils that are tied by hand; tailoring that ennobles the 
tailor’s art. And covered in a wonderful range of superb 
fashion fabrics and leathers that reflect on the surface the 
extraordinary beauty hidden within. Every sofa, every loveseat, 


every ottoman, every chair that bears the name Henredon is 


a classic. A classic today. . .and for countless tomorrows. 
ij f f 













For the complete upholstery 
catalog, send $17.50 to 
Henredon, Dept. A73, 
Morganton, North Carolina 
28655. Or, if you prefer, 
call 1-800-444-3682 to 
order by MasterCard or 
Visa. We'd love to hear 


from you. 
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“T've finally found a way to repay the 
wonderful gifts I've received from music.” si: véiudi Menuhin 


When he was just two years old, 
Yehudi Menuhin’s parents took him 
to hear the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra. ‘I remember how the sweet, 
lovely sound of the violin drifted up 
to the gallery,” he recalls. “I was so 
enraptured that, for my fourth birthday, 
I asked for a violin of my own.” 

Menuhin got his wish and, at age 


seven, he made his first public appearance. 


By age thirteen, he had performed in 
New York, Paris, and Berlin, where Albert 
Einstein came to his dressing room, 
hugged him, and exclaimed, ‘““Now I know 
there is a God in heaven.’ 

‘Today, Menuhin’s great passion is for 
the music academy he founded in Surrey, 
England. “The children who come here 
are like my extended family,” he explains. 
“It gives me so much pleasure to 
see them grow—both as people 
and as musicians. I know the 2% 
pressures of beinga 








young musician, so I can relate to them in 
a way others perhaps cannot.” 

As he passes on his wisdom about 
music, Menuhin also stirs in his students 
a strong appreciation for the instruments 
they play—and the patient skill that goes 
into making them. “I teach the students 
that a well-made violin or piano 1s a work 
of art in itself,’ he says. No wonder, then, 
that when Sir Yehudi Menuhin selected 
a timepiece, he looked to an 
equally impressive example 
of craftsmanship and W 
beauty. Rolex. ROLEX 
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Rolex Oyster Perpetual Day-Date in 18kt gold with matching President bracelet 


Write for brochure. Rolex Watch U.S.A., Inc., Dept. 948, Rolex Building, 665 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022-5383 


Rolex,W, Oyster Perpetual, Day-Date and President are trademarks 
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A luxury sedan so unique, 
its capable of thought. 


Sanaverermvae Now theres a luxury sedan computer, an automotive first. Turn on the wind- 





that thinks like a human. By using the same kind shield wipers when it rains, and the climate control 
of processes that let you make choices and solve knows to automatically turn on just enough air 
puzzles, the Mazda 929 can conditioning to dehumidify the interior. Or park 
anticipate many things you in the sunlight, and an available solar-powered ven- 
want to do. And then do them tilation system knows to activate fans to help cool 


i? = 


for you. 2& Drive up a steep hill, for the cabin. 2a So while youll certainly 





instance, and youll find that the 929 appreciate the 929s V6 power, its sculpted 


y . 


cruise control maintains a steady speed — Ait bags are standard for both shane, and luxuries such as the avail- 
driver and front passenger. 


Also standard is a computer- 

without annoying and unwanted shifts— controlled Anti-lock Brake able leather trim* what you may like 
System to help you keep con- 
trol during hard braking. And 

thanks to its advanced “fuzzy logic” that’s a comforting thought. most is the way this car thinks. 





injusT FEELSRIGHT. ~~ 
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Standard features include a Preferred Maintenance Plan, covering deductible, “bumper-to-bumper” limited warranty. For details on 
all scheduled maintenance for 15 months or 15,000 miles. 24-hour these plans see your dealer. For a free brochure on the 929 or any 
Roadside Assistance Program. And a 36-month/50,000-mile, no- new Mazda, call 1-800-639-1000. 


*Seats upholstered in leather except for back side of front seats, bottom cushion side panels, and other minor areas. © 1992 Mazda Motor of America, Inc 
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Tennessee, New York, California, New Mexico and all the othem 








America. Were Royal Caribbean, the vacation 
of a lifetime. No matter who you are, or how 


you want to rejuvenate. Were 


6 the little things. Like fresh 


| 


flowers and sheets washed in soft water in case you stay out in the sun too long. And t 
big thing Shows, shopping, health spas, dinner, dancing and midnight ie 
Jy 
buffets. | his other cruise lines do, we simply do them better. All this 5 f; 

as 


Mediterranean Bermudd*s one viet Ate 






©1993 RCCL. Ships of Norwegian, Liberian and Bahamian Registry. 










‘poard sparkling ships sailing to beautiful ports all over the Caribbean. And all 
over the world. Maybe thats F "Z A 
why, over the last eleven “dja 

. 
years, weve won more awards than any cruise 


line. Ask your travel agent, ask anyone who 








ils ever cruised with us. Fora $9.95 video or free brochure, call I-S00-526-RCCL. Dont 


ju deserve us? Especially now that you know who R 
oyalt Caribbean 


2 are, what we do and what were all about. thine Coming. 
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Made Exclusively For 
ELEGANZA LTD. 


By special and unusual authority of The 
Vatican these statues have been mold- 
ed directly from treasured Roman busts 
in The Vatican Museum. A RARE 
OPPORTUNITY TO BRING PART 
OF THAT PRICELESS COLLECTION 
INTO YOUR OWN HOME. 


The great Julius Caesar is immortalized 
in this life-resembling portrait, 19” high 
(above). The radiant beauty of Thalia 
has withstood the battering of the ages, 
17” high (below). Available only 
from ELEGANZA. Do not mistake 
this 30 lbs. head of Thalia for a wall 
hanging mask offered elsewhere. 
Made of bonded marble. Certificate 
from Vatican. Each statue $772 ppd. 
Unqualified guarantee. Check, VISA, 
MC. Color catalogue $6. 


ELEGANZA LTD. Importers of Fine Statuary 
Magnolia Village * 3217 W. Smith #75 
Seattle, WA 98199 © 206/283-0609 
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Kitchen Interior Design Please send me 
SieMatic has been creating innovative kitchen the SieMatic 
design for more than half-a-century Kitchen Book 










I have enclosed a check or money order 
for $14.50 ($12.00 for catalog, plus $2.50 
for postage and handling) payable to: 
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i] 

Now the standard of excellence for kitchen interior design 
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SieMatic Corporation, P.O. Box 936, Dept. ARC7 1 
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worldwide, SieMatic combines the tradition of fine European 
craftsmanship with the ingenuity of German engineering. The 
selection of available finishes includes traditional woods, 
contemporary laminates and high gloss lacquers. 


Langhorne, PA 19047 





Name 
SieMatic Kitchen Interior Design is available at SieMatic Aqaeee 
showrooms in principal cities internationally and throughout Cig) ete On epee Zip 
North America. Call (800) 765-5266 for a showroom Bice 


| i MasterCard. 
reference or to order a catalog using your Visa or Mas Kitchen Interior Design by SieMatic 
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American dance is more 
popular than ever, and one of the 
reasons is The New York Public 
Library’s Dance Collection. 

Choreographer Eliot Feld 
says the Library at Lincoln Cen- 
ter is “as vital a workroom as 
my studio.” Agnes de Mille says, 
“the revival of any work is de- 

endent on access to the Li- 
Brey Dance Collection.” 

And they're not the only 
ones. For dancers and choreog- 
raphers everywhere, over 37,000 
volumes, 250,000 praigse Lin. 
and an enormous film archive 
have been essential elements in 
the renaissance of American 
dance. 

That’s just one way The 
New York Public Library’s re- 
sources serve us. The Library 
offers plays and puppet shows 
for children, programs for the 
elderly and disabled, extensive 
foreign language and ethnic col- 
lections, and scientific journals 
vital to the business community. 

Again and again, the Li- 
brary enriches our Toon 
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The New GS 





Negative Camber Front Geometry 








And You Thought You 
(eomelry Atle 


hances are, you havent founé 
a practical use for calculatin 


the angles of an isosceles triangle 


© 1993 Lexus. A Division Of Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A. Inc. Lewus reminds you to wet 





Anti-Squat Geometry 


Anti-Dive Geometry 


Toe Correction Rear Geometry 


nimal Camber Change Geometry 








The suspension of 
(\ el Ce the new GS has 
been designed to 


| . provide a firmer 

| (| OO feel without sac- 
® 

rificing comfort. 

lis not lost. One ride inthe new _ Still further adjustments were 


xus GS will quickly restore your = made to help reduce front-end 


th in the virtues of geometry. dive during braking as well as 





d obey all speed laws. For more information, call 800-872-5398 (800-USA-LEXUS). 


body roll during cornering. The 
end result is truly a driver's car. 
Discover how invigorating 
geometry can be. Take the GS out 
for a rigorous test drive. We only ask 


that you keep it parallel to the road. 
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The Relentless Pursuit Of Perfection. 








Art appreciation 
begins with 
Wendelighting 


The Wendelighting system 
makes paintings, sculpture, 

fo) o) (=e) He k-la@- Uae t-lalelcyer-le) ale) 
magnificent focal points in the 
finest homes. This unmatched 
visual impact results from 

A 1\(<Tato [=] Morea) Cole] me) )((er-1m e)ce)(-16m 
tors. Its custom lens system 
Vato MUlal(elel-mie-lsliaremcleslalie 0-1 
illuminate.to just the contour 
fo) Mo) al-Me) matte) (—Me)e)|-[eit-) , 
with amazing precision. bd 
For greater 

enjoyment of 

the art in your 

home, request 

complete infor- 

nat-\i(e}am colel-\ vA 





WENDELIGHTING 


DIVISION OF JACKSEN INTERNATIONAL, Ltd. 
Interior and exterior lighting including 
the renowned Wendel Contour Optical Projectors 
2445 N. Naomi Street, Burbank, CA 91504 
National Toll-Free 800/528-0101 


“Maize Goddess” Sculpturegraph by Erwin Binder 
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The Peacock Room is one of this 
country’s great art treasures, and I 
commend you on your presentation 
of the historic restoration (“Polish- 
ing the Peacock Room,” March 1993). 
It's remarkable to contemplate how 
James McNeill Whistler’s extraordi- 
nary room found its way across the 
ocean and into the Freer Gallery’s ca- 
pable hands. Congratulations to the 
Freer, and to Architectural Digest. 
Janice Thornton 
Chicago, Illinois 


I was pleased to see your magazine 
focus on a controversial filmmaker 
like Oliver Stone (Visits, March 1993). 
It’s interesting to discover the person- 
al side of such a political man, and 
Steven M. L. Aronson handled the 
subject with humor and style. 
Olivia Ramirez 
New York, New York 


Does the fact that he owns a beautiful 
house discredit Oliver Stone’s ongo- 
ing critique of the political right? I 
think not. Stone’s films have helped to 
correct the “official” record on such 
topics as El Salvador and Vietnam. 
Should we require him to take a vow 
of poverty as well? 
George Phelan 
Boston, Massachusetts 


I so admire your publication, which 
has been consistently superior since 
its inception. First you set a standard 
for the industry many years ago. You 
have maintained that standard and 
watched the other publications disap- 
not for the better. I 
have every issue going back to the 
1970s, and they are a vital part of my 
art reference library. 
Edward Lee Cave 
New York, New York 


pear or change 





I loved reading about the renovation 
of El Solano in your March 1993 issue. 
Seeing an owner restore such an in- 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048. 


valuable piece of American architec- 
ture is indeed refreshing. However, 
there is no mention in the article of 
the integral balance required to allow 
the lighting to enhance the interior 
design and architectural detail with- 
out detracting from the original hand- 
painted Mizner ceiling. Lighting this 
residence demanded constant com- 
munication with the designers in or- 
der to balance current illumination 
requirements with the sense of histo- 
ry present in Mizner’s unique work. 
Liz Weiss 
I.D. Illumination Design Inc. 
Boca Raton, Florida 


Having been a professional interior 
designer for more than twenty-five 
years and a designer of products for a 
showroom for the last ten, I've always 
looked on Architectural Digest as a 
leader upholding the highest levels of 
quality. Unfortunately, though, my 
chandelier—beautifully presented on 
page 109 of your March 1993 issue— 
was credited to Arte de Mexico. My 
tiny staff and I produced this piece, as 
well as others purchased by Anthony 
Pompeii for Oliver Stone, entirely by 
hand and without compromise in 
only six weeks’ time. 
T. Alan France 
El Rancho de Nambé 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


Brendan Gill, in his article “The Re- 
modeling Itch” (February 1993), states 
that Frank Lloyd Wright's Wisconsin 
house and studio, Taliesin, is named 
after a Welsh bard. We always under- 
stood that Taliesin meant “shining 
brow” in Welsh and was chosen to 
describe the area’s rolling hills. 
Sarah Wright Kimball 
Richard Murray Kimball 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Eprror’s NOTE: Taliesin is named after 
a Welsh Druid bard and literally means 
“shining brow” in Welsh. 
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SHERLE WAGNER 
HARDWARE. 
PURE AND CHASED. 


Every glorious detail of this rare hand-chased collection recalls the 
long-lost skill and artistry of a more opulent age. Each piece 
is finished in 24-karat gold plate with your choice of semi-precious stones. 
While hand-chased hardware is virtually a lost art, it may be found in 
abundance at Sherle Wagner. 60 East 57th Street, New York, N¥ 10022. 
For a catalog of the entire Sherle Wagner collection, 
please send ten dollars to the address above. 


oo SHERLE WAGNER 
t . > ; NOTHING IS SO RARE AS PERFECTION. 
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NAVE TIME IN LOCATING 
THE INTERIOR DESIGNER 
MOST EFFECTIVE IN MEETING 
YOUR COMPANY'S NEEDS. 


American Society of Interior Designers Client/Designer Selection Service. 
(nly a phone call away: 1-800-775-ASID (2743). 


Your time frame. And your budget 
Important concepts when you plai 
to develop or redesign your corpo- 
rate environment with efficient 
space planning. 

Do you want to enhance your cor 
pany image, employee productivit 
or create a more functional office: 
There is an experienced ASID 
design professional in your area 
who can effectively work with you 
meet your requirements. 


When you call |-800-775-ASID ~ 
(2743), you will be briefly inter- — 
viewed by an ASID-trained coordi- 





nator who will inquire about your 
needs and design preferences. 

Our designer data bank will matel 
those needs with the names of 





design professionals in your area. 


On call: only ASID professionals, 
members of America’s oldest and 
largest interior design association. 
Skilled in areas ranging from 
corporate offices and institutions 
hotels, restaurants, retail stores, 
and health care facilities. 


ANEED 


American Society Of Interior Designers 





Announcing ASID’s FREE Nationwide Client/Designer Selection Service. 
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hen considering an investment in fine art. many find it enjoyable to deal directly 
with the artist. For a catalog showing forty other original bronze sculptures by 


Kay Worden (in various sizes) send five dollars to: 


Kay Worden, 24 Fort Wetherill Road. Jamestown, Rhode Island, 02835, U.S.A. 
Phone (U.S.A.) 401-423-1758 


JOHN VAUGHAN 
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Rags-to-riches tales are common enough, 
but the one Paul Mellon tells next month 
stands alone. The noted philanthropist re- 
counts his family’s origins in Ireland, where 
his grandfather Thomas Mellon was born 
in a small cottage in 1813. Five years later, 
Thomas and his parents sailed to America, where he 
went on to establish the Mellon Bank and the founda- 
tions of a vast fortune. Yet the family’s links to the past 
have not been erased, and Paul Mellon recently re- 


TERRY ASHE 








Architectural Digest Visits: 

Clint Eastwood 

“I was trying to replace a building in 
town that wasn’t anything special and 
was falling down,” Clint Eastwood says 
of his plans in the 1980s to expand his 
Carmel, California, restaurant, the Hog’s 
Breath Inn. “I had all the permits, but 
the city council petitioned to overturn 
my permits and won. I went to them 
and said, ‘I’m perfectly willing to make 
whatever changes you want if you tell 
me what they are.’ There was no re- 
sponse.” After two years and a lawsuit, 
the council gave him an answer. “What 
should have taken ten minutes took 
two years,” Eastwood says. One of his 
first steps as mayor of Carmel was to change the structure 
of the planning commission. His negotiating skills also 
came in handy when he purchased Carmel’s historic Mis- 
sion Ranch—he had to deal with its seventeen owners and 
then apply for no fewer than thirty-seven restoration per- 
mits. Once that was accomplished, Eastwood asked fur- 
niture manufacturer Edgar Broyhill to design a line of 
furnishings for the ranch. The actor and director, whose 
1992 film Unforgiven picked up the Best Picture and Best 
Director honors at this year’s Academy Awards, maintains 
close ties to Carmel. He has agreed to act as host and narra- 
tor for a documentary being filmed for Carmel Heritage 
about the town and its inhabitants, including the commu- 
nity of artists and writers who settled there after the San 
Francisco earthquake of 1906. See page 84. 


Clint Eastwood 


Edgar Broyhill 
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turned to the cottage. “I was able to envision 
my grandfather and his father and mother 
seated before the hearth while discussing 
their prospects in America,” he writes. “I be- 
came keenly aware of the great span of time, 
nearly two centuries, during which my 
grandfather, my father and I have lived, and how 
tremendously the world has changed in that time.” 
It may seem to us, however, that the cottage speaks 
not only of change but of welcome continuity. 

a nn) 
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John Loring’s Red House 

“The number of people who have been 
by the Red House over the years is 
enormous,” says Tiffany’s senior vice= 
president and design director, John 
Loring, of his family’s homestead in 
western Michigan, which was built in 
1850 by his great-great-grandparents. 
“People from all over the world,” he 
emphasizes, “not just from the same family or city. There is 
a happy feeling about the house. Everything inside and out 
was done to be pleasant. Pictures, animals, cabinets, col- 
ors—it’s all there, a permanent stage set of props. And yet 
there is no pretentiousness or sentimentality. It simply tells 
the story of how a very interesting family lived. For exam- 
ple, the builder’s brother-in-law, ‘Uncle’ Eldridge Farwell, 
made President Millard Fillmore’s coffin. A considerable 
amount of fine white silk satin was left over from the 





John Loring 


lining, so he gave it to his wife. Not being the domestic 
type, she sent it to her sister, Betsy, my great-great-grand- 
mother, at the Red House. She in turn incorporated it into 
an elaborate silk quilt still known in the family as Poor 
Millard.” See page 92. 


Cottage Style on Shelter Island 

“I’m doing a lot of different thing 

these days in addition to my interio 
design work,” says Melvin Dwork, 
who repairs to his cottage on Shelte 
Island, New York, for relaxation o 

weekends. “I'm on the brink of launch 
Melvin Dwork ing two furniture collections for th 


continued on page 2 








WHAT THIS GLASS DID FOR THE MARTINI 
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Who knows? The martini might never have become the quintessential cocktail, poured into something less 
than the classic glass. And your kitchen or bath or great room might never be quite as stylish floored in 


something less than Mannington Gold. Timeless in design, flawless in 





function, aglow with light...and eminently able to withstand everyday 


wear. Even its guarantee” is beautiful. Cheers. For more information 
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call 1-800-FLOoR-US. [THE LOOK THAT LASTS" Cin © | 
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continued from page 18 


mass market. Although I’ve done pieces for specific clients 
and projects throughout my career, this is the first time I'll 
be creating on such a large scale. One group will be in- 
spired by Art Déco designs. They’ll be clean, uncluttered 
pieces, but made with no hard edges, chrome or glass. The 
other will be based on the Arts and Crafts Movement with 
similar lines but a much lighter feel. I’m very excited about 
branching out like this. It’s going to keep me extremely 
busy, but even so, I still plan on weekends on Shelter Is- 
land. I don’t just want to go there, I have to go there—it's my 
rejuvenation.” See page 100. 





DOUG CRIPE 
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Ann and 
Rusty Harrison 


Rustic Tone for Indiana 

“The idea was originally for a one- 
room cabin with a loft and a fireplace 
where we'd use candles for light and 
draw our water from a well,” recalls 
Ann Harrison about the retreat she and 
her husband, Rusty, wanted to build 
not far from their main residence in the 
small Indiana town of Attica. At the last 
minute, however, Rusty wavered. “It’s 


a charming idea to want to escape to early-times living,” he 
says, “but I knew if it was too primitive we wouldn't use it.” 
With a No. 2 pencil and a scrap of graph paper, Ann drew 
up a design for a seven-room log house and turned it over 
to local builders Boyd Crone and Audley Wiley, who are 
just as accustomed to using architectural plans rendered on 
a grocery bag. A licensed architect did offer some advice, 
but the craftsmanship of Crone and Wiley so impressed the 
Harrisons that they asked them to sign their names to the 
house, which they did beside the front door. “Why not?” 
Ann Harrison asks. “It’s a work of art.” See page 106. 





Marjorie Shushan 


Natural Values in the Hamptons 

“T like working in the Hamptons,” says 
New York designer Marjorie Shushan, 
who recently completed a weekend 
residence set between a bay and the 
Atlantic. “I like the look of the houses 
there—the outdoor feeling, the decks, 
the porches. It’s more like a home and 
not so far from the city.” The client told 


Shushan she wanted an interior that was sophisticated yet 


easy to maintain. Th: 


iouble-height living room, where 


sisal rugs are paired with silk upholstery fabric, is an exam- 


ple of the designer ‘ 
the house without it | 


aestl “There's a subtle opulence to 
\tatious,” she observes. “It’s 


quiet and comfortab! sot at all showy. I think this is 


what's coming.” Shus: 
signer Kalef Alaton, spe: 
tween the East and Wes 
Aspen. “I go back and forth 
to open a branch of my firm i 


20 


. worked with the late de- 
h of her time shuttling be- 
with frequent trips to 

h,” she says, “I decided 
\ngeles. And I seem to 








shop equally in New York and Los Angeles. I know where 
to go in Los Angeles—I guess it’s a leftover from Kalef,” 
she adds. See page 114. 
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Barbara Scavullo 
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Arnelle Kase 


Sausalito Perspectives 

Enid Ford's new career as a partner in 
Merrill-Ford, a San Francisco residen- 
tial furnishings showroam,, is a natural 
extension of her lifelong interest in de- 
sign. Working in electrical drafting for 
the Bechtel Corporation at age twenty- 
two, she met and married Sydney 
Belden Ford, an engineer who eventu- 
ally rose to be president of Bechtel 
China. As the couple traveled and — 
raised three children in such places 
as the Philippines and Australia, they 
dreamed about the house they'd build 
someday on Sydney Ford's family 
property in Sausalito. After her hus- 
band died, she resolved to build the 
house herself. To help her, she chose 
architect David Williams, who “really 
let me participate,” she says, along 
with designers Barbara Scavullo and 
Arnelle Kase. During the construction 
she met Michael Merrill, who was rep- 
resenting a flooring company, and they 
decided to go into business together. 


Merrill-Ford carries everything from fabrics to furniture, 
but best of all, she says, “I get to do a little bit of designing 
myself.” See page 120. 





HANS NELEMAN 


Juan Pablo Molyneux 


TUCA REINES 


Eugenia Penafiel de 
Urruticoechea 





A Chilean Composition 

“It was a challenge,” acknowledges 
New York-based designer Juan Pablo 
Molyneux, speaking of the contem- 
porary house he designed for Euge- 
nia Penafiel de Urruticoechea near 
Santiago, Chile. “But then I’m used to 
challenges and thrive on them. For 
example, I did a duplex in Manhattan 
that should have been an eighteen- 
month-long job, but we did it in three. 
It was a complete renovation—every- 
thing from changing windows and tak- 
ing out and putting in new marble to 
creating two libraries, one of which is 
an eighteenth-century example that 
we had shipped over from England 
and installed. We also had to gather 


more than two thousand yards of silks and taffetas, Natu- 
rally, we first had to find them in stock! It’s true what they 
say about New York: If it needs to get done, you can do it no 


continued on page 24 
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A caterpillar in its cocoon. 
Achickinits shell, = 
We figured Mother Nature was trying 
to tell us something. 





The Infiniti ]30. 


To learn more about Infiniti, call 1-800-820-0500. © 1993 Infiniti Division of Nissan Motor Corporation U.S.A. 





Nature has a way of finding the simplest, 


most elegant solutions to things. Designs so 
pure in their purpose, they re beautiful That 
was our goal with the Infiniti’ J30/ 

This in mind, our designers first pen stroke 
was an egg shape. To create an environment 
that seemed personal, safe and intimate. The 
next stroke was an arc, to indicate perfect bal- 
ance with a sense of fast, quiet motion. 

This pure concept drove all that followed. 
New methods of construction allowed fluid, or- 
ganic form. To enhance interior warmth, we 
chose special leathers and North American wal- 
nut. And since nature shows us that feeling 
comfortable means feeling safe, we included dual 





air bags, seat belt pre-tensioners and ABS. 
The result was something all too rare to- 


eee rg I that is both beautiful and 


functional. Visit your Infiniti showroom for a 


Guest Drive: If you find the J30 seems per- 
fectly designed for what it is supposed to do, 


well, it's only natural 


It's everything thats possible: 


WV 


| INFINITI. 
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NORMAN MCGRATH 


GEORGE OBREMSKI 
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continued from page 20 


matter what. It’s such an amazing city, but in the last eight 
years I don’t think I’ve spent more than two and a half 
weeks at a time there. That seems to be my maximum be- 
fore the craziness gets to me. Yet the funny thing is, when 
I'm away from Manhattan I miss it!” See page 128. 


Bernar Venet in Provence 

Throughout his career, French sculptor 
Bernar Venet has worked in a variety 
of media, everything from cardboard 
and lacquer and tar on canvas to 
heaped coal and rusted steel. At his res- 
idence in the south of France—a con- 
verted fifteenth-century mill where he 
and his wife, Diane, live part of the 
year—sculptures as well as steel fur- 
nishings he has created are displayed alongside works by 
fellow artists. The studio, a former factory, is both work- 
place and exhibition space. To produce his steel sculptures, 
Venet spends much of his time in foundries cutting and 
welding his materials—a process that is physically de- 
manding, even dangerous. “One thing I know for sure 
about my sculpture,” he says with a laugh, “is that it can’t 
be faked. It takes a lifetime’s experience to know how to 
manipulate the steel and make the split-second decisions 
this kind of work requires.” A Venet retrospective opens 
July 1 at the Musée d’Art Moderne et d’Art Contemporain 
in Nice, and it continues until September 11. See page 138. 
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Bernar and 
Diane Venet 


Architecture: Winthrop Faulkner 

Washington, D.C., psychiatrist Lucy 
Rockefeller Waletzky is a passionate 
advocate of the rights of the disabled. 
As a member of the board of directors 
of the International Center for the Dis- 
abled, she supports new laws requiring 
public buildings to be fully accessible 
to those with disabilities. “It’s a great 
step forward,” she says, “but it only 
goes so far. How can people really be 
comfortable unless private houses are 
made equally accommodating?” Wash- 
ington, D.C.—based architect Winthrop 
Faulkner was the right person to 
implement Lucy Waletzky’s ideas for 
her country residence in upstate New 
York, which she wanted to be as practical for those with 
disabilities as for those without. Indeed, he had already 
retrofitted the house of former presidential press secretary 
James Brady—an experience that made him realize that 
“after-the-fact concessions are much harder to conceal,” 
he says. Designer Mark Hampton saw to the interiors, se- 
lecting the fabrics and furnishings. “When special features 
are built into the design from the beginning,” Faulk- 








Mark Hampton 


MARINA FAUST 








ner explains, “particularly things that would appeal to 
anyone—such as elevators, larger showers, hidden ramps 
ideal for baby strollers—the architecture can be very 
generous.” See page 146. 


In the Spirit of Mustique 

Bertrand Marais has already received 
the kinds of commissions his col- 
leagues wish for—and he’s still in ar- 
chitecture school. “It has all happened. 
quite by circumstance,” he says. Start- 
ing out as a medical student in Paris, 
Marais noticed that his friends at the 
Ecole d’Architecture de Paris la Seine 
“were involved in endeavors just as noble as medicine,” he 
says, “but they seemed to be having such fun solving the 
problems.” He transferred to the school of architecture and 
immediately set to work designing projects for his family, 
including a ski chalet in Verbier, Switzerland, and a vaca- 
tion house on the island of Mustique; the ongoing restora- 
tion of the family’s seventeenth-century castle in Nantes is 
his major work to date. “These were admittedly empirical 
exercises,” notes Marais. “I had no experience and no 
specific style.” He has put off obtaining a degree, choosing 
instead to prolong his studies and to live in as many differ- 
ent cities as possible. Last year he worked in Seville, de- 
signing signage for the Universal Exposition. “My design 
solutions are instinctive,” he explains. “But I take my refer- 
ences from the local architecture.” Marais, who is now 
studying architecture at McGill University in Montreal, 
concedes that his peripatetic existence may keep him in 
school indefinitely. “But what difference does it make?” he 
asks. “In architecture, one is always a student.” See page 150. 


Bertrand Marais 


The Particular Pleasures of 

Going Dutch 

“It's a paradise,” folk art collector Bill 
Pearson says about his life in Dor- 
drecht, the Netherlands, with his wife, 
Maggie, and their daughter, Cody. 
“There are a million amenities that 
people have forgotten about in Ameri- 
ca, and honestly, any country whose 
major export is flowers can’t be all 
bad.” The only thing Pearson, a former jockey who left Cal- 
ifornia for Europe nine years ago, doesn’t rave about when 
it comes to the Netherlands is the cuisine. “The food is ter- 
rible, but Maggie goes to Belgium all the time for French 
meat and cheeses.” And he cajoles his three grown daugh= 
ters in the United States—Mia, Enrica and Sarah—into 
sending tortillas and chilies. “We manage to have Mexican. 
food about once a week,” Pearson says. “Whenever anyone: 
asks what we need from California, I tell them to send us 
ten pounds of tortillas!” See page 160. 





Maggie and 
Bill Pearson 


continued on page 26 


The growth and preservation of wealth has never been a more global issue— 
or a more private one. At Credit Suisse USA, it is our long-held belief that banking 
privately must provide more than ennanced banking services. Prudent wealth management 
requires selecting a partner whose global perspective and personal commitment give you the 
privacy.and peace of mind that you deserve while leaving you in control of your investments. 


lf you desire a superior level of service that covers your needs as a high net worth investor, 
please call Frank Meister, Group Executive, Private Banking at (212) 238-5100. 
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continued from page 24 


A San Francisco Revival 
“What I admired most about him were 
his sense of proportion and his more 
classical designs, which still hold up 
today,” says Suzanne Tucker of her for- 
mer boss the late Michael Taylor, who 
was better known for his overscale Cal- 
Suzanne Tucker ifornia look. “He once remarked that I 
must have been born with an eye for 
scale because that’s something nobody can teach.” Remem- 
bering Taylor’s own house in San Francisco, she says, “It 
was very eclectic. Michael had a wonderful way of mixing 
fine antiques and antiquities with falling-apart antiques 
and contemporary pieces.” After his death in 1986, Tucker 
and another former associate, Timothy Marks, started 
Michael Taylor Associates. The firm, recently renamed 
Tucker & Marks, is now busy at work on a Tuscan villa in 
Sonoma, a couple of vacation houses at Stinson Beach and 
projects in Montecito and Little Rock, Arkansas. Tucker's 
own eclecticism and sense of scale can be seen in a classic 
old house she designed for herself in Pacific Heights. “It 
was dark, with stained wood and a closed-in feeling,” she 
says. Tucker remedied the problem by painting the walls in 
various light shades and incorporating her own collection 
of art and antiques—some of which had belonged to 
Michael Taylor. See page 166. 





JOHN VAUGHAN 


Nauticus Marina on Cape Cod 

“The design of new buildings at the 
water's edge is a delicate and demand- 
ing task,” notes Cleveland Harp, who, 
with Paul Naecker and in association 
with Charles T. Young, designed a ma- 
rina complex on Cape Cod for William 
William I. Koch I. Koch, the winner of the 1992 Ameri- 
ca’s Cup. “The open horizon, high visi- 





bility, fragile ecosystems and powerful 
quietness make waterfront land a valu- 
able but unforgiving building site.” 
af The architects faced the added com- 
23 (ff plexity of a location wedged between 
GQ i boatyards and a residential communi- 
Cleveland Harp ty, not to mention apprehensive neigh- 
bors with an acute sensitivity to change. 






Their solution was to create a series of buildings—a sail loft 
and administration building, workshops for boat repair, 
a harbormaster’s office and guest quarters—that would 
function in concert like a small village. “The buildings are 
simple masses with articulation developed in the form of 
room-wings, dormers, porches and decks,” adds Harp. Ma- 
terials such as red-cedar shingles that have weathered to 
silvery gray and chestnut lend the complex an appropriate- 
ly vintage feel. And with elements like wood balusters and 
clapboard siding, the design takes its inspiration from the 
vernacular architecture of Cape Cod. See page 172. 
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If you like your local art museum you'll love the Park West Gallery Auction of Fine Art. 


The selection is not only incredible 


June Auction Locations Dates 
Indianapolis, Indiana Sat/Sun 
Omni Indianapolis North Hotel June 5-6 
Gary Turla, #AU08700353. 

Park West Gallery 4AC63000833 

Towson, Maryland Sun/Mon 
Sheraton Baltimore North Hotel June 6-7 
William Smith Licensed Auctioneer, State of 

Maryland Traders License #03-536294 

Greensboro, North Carolina Sun/Mon 
Sheraton Greensboro Hotel June 6-7 


Gary Turla Auctioneer #4069. 
Park West Gallery Auction Firm #0875 





Tarkay, ‘‘Cafe Danielle” 


Serigraph 
Elkhart, Indiana Wed/Thu 
OTE atm s (Ncom@AmeciiCos June 9-10 
Timothy Moreland Auctioneer #AU09100179, 
Park West Gallery Auction Company 
#AC63000833 
Louisville, Kentucky Sat/Sun 
Radisson Hotel Louisville East June 12-13 
Gary Turla Auctioneer #P1560 
Middleton, Wisconsin Sat/Sun 
Holiday Inn Madison West June 12-13 
Timothy Moreland Licensed Auctioneer 
Orlando, Florida Sun/Mon 
The Orlando Marriott June 13-14 


Morris Shapiro Auctioneer 4AU0000182, Park 
West Gallery Auction Business #AB0000367. 
County Occupational License #L036523-1920 





Erte, ‘‘Esclave’’ 


Gouache Painting 


Portland, Oregon Sun/Mon 
Portland Marriott June 13-14 
Park West Gallery Business 

License #360624-00 

Princeton, New Jersey Sun/Mon 
Princeton Ramada June 13-14 
William Smith Licensed Auctioneer 

Dallas, Texas 

Doubletree Hotel at Campbell Fri/Sat 
Center June 18-19 
Albert Scaglione Auctioneer #7984 

San Francisco, California Fri/Sat 
The Grand Hyatt San Francisco — June 18-19 
William Smith Auctioneer #A2071, Park West 

Gallery Auction Company #C1104 

Las Vegas, Nevada Fri/Sat 
Sands Expo & Convention Center June 18-19 
Park West Gallery City Licensed 

Columbus, Ohio Sat/Sun 
The Hyatt Regency Columbus June 19-20 
Gary Turla Auctioneer #4719, Park West 

Gallery Auction Company #471, City Licensed 

Peoria, Illinois Sun/Mon 
Hotel Pere Marquette June 20-21 


Timothy Moreland Auctioneer License #2734 


...it’s for sale. . .and it’s remarkably affordable. 


Independence, Ohio Sun/Mon 
The Harley Hotel of Cleveland June 20-21 
Morris Shapiro Auctioneer #3856, Park West 

Gallery Auction Company #471 

Santa Rosa, California Sun/Mon 
El Rancho Tropicana Hotel June 20-21 


David Teeman Licensed Auctioneer, Park West 
Gallery Auction Company #C1104 
Oxnard, California 
Mandolay Beach Resort 


David Teeman Licensed Auctioneer, Park 
West Gallery Auction Company #C1104 


Thu/Fri 
June 24-25 






Lithograph 


Miro, ‘‘Homenatge a Joan Prats” 
San Diego, California Sat/Sun 
Hyatt Regency LaJolla June 26-27 


Morris Shapiro Auctioneer #A1164, Park West 
Gallery Auction Company #C1104 


Flint, Michigan Sun/Mon 
Radisson Riverfront Hotel June 27-28 
Park West Gallery City Licensed 

San Antonio, Texas Sun/Mon 
Sheraton Fiesta June 27-28 
Albert Scaglione Auctioneer #7984 

Wichita, Kansas Sun/Mon 
Wichita Marriott June 27-28 


David Teeman Auctioneer #257938 
Park West Gallery City License #257937 


Credit up to $50,000 is available. We will be pleased to reserve the complimentary, fully-documented catalog 
and buyers’ guide for you at the auction. Phone or fax for credit application or auction catalog reservation. 


1-800-521-9654 
Fax 1-313-354-0387 
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29469 Northwestern, Southfield, Michigan 48034 


SINCE 1969 
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1-313-354-2343 
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MICHAEL CRAIG 


THE RAILROAD BARON'S BED®* 


OUR NEW AMERICAN ORIGINALS 
ARE MADE UNDER THE WATCHFUL 
EYE AND THE STEADY HAND OF 
PERFECTIONISTS. WE PROUDLY 
FASHION, IN LIMITED QUANTITIES, 
UNIQUE FURNISHINGS OF THE 
HIGHEST QUALITY. 


TO THOSE WHO APPRECIATE 

THE BEST, TO THOSE WHO CAN 
ACCEPT NO LESS, WE OFFER THE 
OPPORTUNITY TO INVEST IN 
EXCELLENCE WHICH WILL ENDURE. 





M. Craig & Company 
CAB LN ETM ARK ERS 
911 LADY STREET COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 29201 


803-254-5994 


AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR INTERIOR DESIGNER OR ARCHITECT 
ATLANTA, Paul B. Raulet © CHtCAGO, Brian Andrew, LTD 
COLUMBIA, M. Craig & Company * DALLAS, E.C. Dicken ¢ DENVER, Nielsen Mayne, Inc. 
FT, LAUDERDALE, Turner-Greenberg, Assoc. * LOS ANGELES, LAGUNA NIGUEL, Elijah Slocum 
NEW YORK, Connoisseur Gallery, Inc. ¢ SAN FRANCISCO, Carr & Associates 
Our comprehensive portfolio is available for $12.00 and can be credited at time of purchase. 
RAILROAD BARON‘S BED® AND FEATURES OF THE BED ARE TRADEMARKS OF M. CRAIG COMPANY 








CONTRIBUTORS 





SuSAN Mary ALsopP is a historian and an Archi- 
tectural Digest contributing writer. Her books 
include Yankees at the Court, The Congress 
Dances and Letters to Marietta. 


STEVEN M. L. ARONSON, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, is the author of Hype and 
the coauthor of Savage Grace. He is now writ- 
ing Class Act: The Life of Leland Hayward. 


Avis BERMAN is the author of Rebels on Eighth 
Street: Juliana Force and the Whitney Museum of 
American Art. Her book on James McNeill 
Whistler will be published in Abrams’ First 
Impressions series this fall. 


JOAN CHATFIELD-TAYLOR, a frequent contributor 
to Architectural Digest, lives in San Francisco. 


SUSAN CHEEVER’S books include Home Before 

Dark, a biography of her father, John Cheever, 
and Treetops: A Family Memoir. The Biography of 
an Anonymous Woman is coming out next year. 


JOHN A. CUADRADO writes on the international 
art and antiques market. 


MICHAEL FRANK'S essays and articles have ap- 
peared in The New York Times, the Los Angeles 
Times and Antaeus. 


BRENDAN GILL, an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing writer, is the author of Here at The 
New Yorker, Happy Times, Many Masks and A 
New York Life: Of Friends and Others. He is 
chairman emeritus of the New York Land- 
marks Conservancy and the Institute for 
Contemporary Art and is an honorary mem- 
ber of the AJA. 


DEBORAH GIMELSON writes frequently on the 
arts for Mirabella and The New York Observer. 


HOWARD JUNKER lives in San Francisco and is 
the editor of the literary quarterly Zyzzyva. 


MICHAEL Peppiart is the editor of Art Interna- 
tional in Paris. 


Brooks Peters writes about travel, design and 
the arts. 


JEFFREY SIMPSON is an Architectural Digest 
contributing editor and the author of The Way 
Life Was, The American Family and The Hudson 
River 1850-1918. 


SUZANNE STEPHENS, an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing writer, is on the board of directors of 
the Architectural League of New York and 
teaches architectural criticism at Barnard. 


JOHN TAYLOR is the author of Storming the 
Magic Kingdom and Circus of Ambition: The 
Culture of Wealth and Power in the Eighties. 


WILLIAM WEAVER won the PEN translation 
award for The Name of the Rose and Foucault's 
Pendulum. An Architectural Digest contributing 
writer, he is a member of the American 
Academy and Institute of Arts and Letters. 


MICHAEL Wess is working on a book about 
architects’ houses for the National Trust. 
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A Gentleman Architect in the Beaux Arts Tradition 


A FIGURE agreeably characteristic of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies is the gentleman architect— 
that is to say, a well-born person of 
independent means who practices ar- 
chitecture for the pleasure it gives him 
and, more often than not, for the plea- 
sure and convenience of his friends 
as well. Among such gifted amateurs, 
one thinks of the earl of Burlington in 
England and of Thomas Jefferson in 
the United States, both of whom were 


LEFT: E Burrall Hoffman, Jr. (1882-1980), 
earned his architecture degree at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts in Paris. Following an ap- 
prenticeship at the firm of Carrere & Has- 
tings, Hoffman worked independently and 
in partnership with Harry Creighton In- 
galls, receiving commercial and residential 
commissions in Florida, New York and Paris. 





often requested by their neighbors to 
improve residential designs initially 
the handiwork of untutored country 
builders. By the twentieth century ar- 
chitecture had become an authentic 
profession, requiring years of school- 
ing and an official license, and the 
gentleman architect as a type slipped 
without audible protest (thus display- 
ing his customary good manners) into 
the pages of history. 

Perhaps the nearest approach to 
the type in recent years has been the 
American architect F. Burrall Hoff- 
man, Jr., who, though he practiced 
as a professional throughout most of 
the present century, retained the at- 
titudes of an earlier and much less 
fiercely competitive era. Born in 1882, 
Hoffman lived to be ninety-eight, exe- 





ABOVE: Hoffman’s most notable project is Vizcaya, an Italianate villa he created for industrialist James 
Deering between 1914 and 1916 on 130 acres of marshland bordering Biscayne Bay. The 70-room mansion, 
now a museum of decorative arts; has Florentine and Venetian facades that complement Deering’s collection, 


continued on page 36 








When interior designers go shopping for antique 
furniture, they look for the best combination 
of quality, selection and price. 





So should you. 


Designers and architects from all over the country come to Mill House of Woodbury 
because they know that right here they’ll find everything they need, with a 
wonderfully deep selection and more-than-attractive prices. Isn’t it time you 
discovered what professionals have known for nearly three decades? 


Sas 


° ror : 
Mill House Antiques 


1964 TWENTY-NINE YEARS OF CHOICE 1993 
1068 Main Street North, Woodbury, Connecticut 06798 Telephone (203) 263-3446 


You'll find us about four miles north of the center of town on Route 6. We’re closed 
Tuesday but open every other day of the week, including Saturday and Sunday. 


Judging from their products, a lot of people in Detroit who design luxury cars mi‘ 







think you’re an over-the-hill fogey. At Chrysler, we know better. Buy a Chrysler LER 


and you'll be going over hills all right. And around curves. And through switét 


Reverse the aging proce} 


Introducing the Chrysler LHS. 


backs. But at a much brisker pace than usual. Thanks to a 24-valve, 214 horsepovpin 
engine that delivers more torque than a Nissan 300 ZX. And Chrysler's unique ““@! 
forward” design, which gives this car a cornering ability usually found in sm 


sports sedans. (A four-wheel independent suspension with gas-charged struts doe | 


*CD player optional. Buckle Up For Safety. 





either.) Of course, you'll be doing all this while ensconced in leather-trimmed 
ket seats, listening to your favorite CD on an 11-speaker Infinity Spatial-Imaging 


em* Who knows? The whole experience may take you back to your youth, and 


an accelerated pace. 
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lind you of the first car you ever truly cared about. What was it? 
19 Merc? 57 Chevy? 65 Mustang? ’68 Corvette? ’70 “Hemi” Charger? Whatever 
as, congratulations. It’s back. For more information, call 1-800-4A-CHRYSLER. 
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ABOVE: In his commissions, Hoffman used varied styles within the Beaux 
Arts tradition in which he had been trained. The neo-Colonial-style Little 
Theatre—now the Helen Hayes Theater—was completed by Hoffman and Ingalls 
in 1912 and has been designated a historic landmark by the city of New York. 


cuting his last major commission— 
the coolly classical C. Douglas Dillon 
seaside villa, Harlequin House in Flor- 
ida, when he was nearly ninety. 
Hoffman came of a family long no- 
table in New York society. Like the As- 
tors and Goelets, the Hoffmans were 
the fortunate possessors of old mon- 
ey, accumulated over six or eight gen- 
erations. Hoffman’s great-grandfather 
Burrall, after whom his father and he 
were named, was an aide-de-camp to 
Washington during the revolutionary 
war and a member of the Society of 
the Cincinnati, and his grandfather 
Wickham Hoffman fought in the Civ- 
il War and afterward served as a 
diplomat in France and other Euro- 
pean countries. His father, F Burrall 
Hoffman, Sr., was a prosperous bro- 
ker who at the turn of the century 
commissioned a grand limestone-front- 
ed town house in New York City from 
the up-and-coming architectural firm 
of Carrere & Hastings. (The house still 
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A Gentleman Architect in the Beaux Arts Tradition 
continued from page 32 


stands on East Seventy-ninth Street.) 

E Burrall Hoffman, Jr., attended 
Harvard and spent several years in 
Paris as a student at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. One of his friends there 
was George Howe of Philadelphia; on 
their return to the States shortly be- 
fore the outbreak of the First World 
War, Howe went into practice in 
Philadelphia, Hoffman in-New York. 
Many years later, Howe broke with 
the Beaux Arts tradition and em- 
braced the newfangled International 
Style, producing, in partnership with 
William Lescaze, one of the lasting 
monuments of that movement—the 
Philadelphia Saving Fund Society sky- 
scraper of 1931. Hoffman remained 
true to the Beaux Arts; representative 
of his work in New York are a dapper 
red-brick Georgian town house on 
East Ninetieth Street and a charming 
neo-Colonial theater on Broadway, 
designed with his friend and col- 
league Harry Creighton Ingalls. Orig- 
inally known as the Little Theatre, 
it is today called the Helen Hayes and 
is much favored by actors because of 
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ABOVE: The grand scale that characterized much of Hoffman’s work is evi- 
dent in the northern elevation of Helen and Henry Potter Russell's Mediter- 
22-square-mile Thoroughbred 


ranean-style house on Double H Ranch, a 22 
breeding farm built in Carmel Valley, California, in 1929. Stonepine, as the 


ranch is called by its current owners, survives today as an equestrian resort. 


continued on page 40 
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Our 66 page Color Product 
Catalog shows 380 carvings, 
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Also, our 88 page Design 
Portfolio, keyed to the product 
catalog, shows traditional and 
innovative designs. 
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WHERE BORN LEADERS ARE BORN. 


Pictured above is a delivery room unlike any And when they come back, they’re different people. 





» other. Part land, part sea, part sky. It’s short on Stronger, more confident. In a word, leaders. 


creature comforts. But oh, what a view. There are over 600 Outward Bound courses in 20 states 


This is where Outward Bound® happens. Here, people to choose from, Canoeing, sailing, hiking, even dogsledding, 
learn things like how to climb up the side of a mountain. to name a few. None require any special skills or training. 
And how to tell time without a watch. Find out which one is right for you, Call 1-800-243-8520 

At the same time, they’re learning about themselves. for a free color catalog or write to: Outward Bound, 


And developing a special kind of confidence that comes 384 Field Point Road, Greenwich, CT 06830, A 





from inside, and never goes away. Financial aid and academic credit available. 


A nonprofit, nondiscriminatory organization, celebrating 50 years of excellence in education worldwide 
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» Weare entering a New Age of Elegance. An age in 
Wial(ol am aromelaromvelel(omeallal qelm-r-ltlal-mellalalcimuicamelalcm (eld 
or wearing old clothes while jogging. 

Our homes are no longer mere utilitarian boxes where we 
eat, sleep, pay bills and raise children. They are obsessively 
designed spaces that we fill with precious things, carefully 
chosen and lavishly displayed. (Even our children have 
developed a passion for the beautiful.) 

What a pity if, at the very threshold of such a home, there 
Nel com arom ie-laar-tecome(srelt-Ue-lt(e)am tar-tmscelanmealim ole)ia1@e)sPe 4-18 
thing will be delightful to the eye. 

Schonbek has been making crystal chandeliers for over 120 
years. Pictured here is Quattro, trimmed exclusively 
with Strass® crystal, the finest crystal obtainable. 

Ask your architect or designer to specify Schonbek. 
Hom (s-leamaslelccvm i isi(omie)melllmicccmelcelealele-n STRASS’ 


SWAROVSKI CRYSTALS 





SCHONBEK 


Lighting for the New Age of Elegance™ 
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, 4-8 Industrial Blvd. West, Plattsburgh, NY 12901. Tel: (518) 563-7500. Fax: (800) 443-7358. 
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U.S.A.: Schonbek Worldwide Lighting Inc. 
Showroom: 3230 Dallas Trade Mart 
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its intimacy and excellent acoustics. 

Hoffman’s most renowned work is 
Vizcaya, the incomparably romantic 
estate created out of a hundred and 
thirty acres of marshland bordering 
Biscayne Bay in Miami by the Chicago 
industrialist and connoisseur James 
Deering. An heir to the International 
Harvester Company fortune, Deering 
was a lifelong bachelor, prim in ap- 
pearance and manner but with an un- 
expected fiery passion for the arts of 
the Italian Renaissance burning un- 
quenchably within him. An eccentric 
New York artist and interior designer 
named Paul Chalfin took Deering and 
his bottomless purse in hand and 
helped him, in the years prior to the 
First World War, to scour Europe for 
rare and beautiful objects, including 
paintings, sculpture, tapestries, man- 
telpieces, coffered ceilings, doorways, 
fountains and assorted ornaments in 
wood, iron and stone. 

To house these precious objects, 
Deering and Chalfin decided to erect 
in Miami an immense castellated vil- 
la of the sort that wealthy Venetian 
counterparts of Deering had built as 
summer retreats along the Brenta Ca- 
nal in the sixteenth and seventeenth 


A Gentleman Architect in the Beaux Arts Tradition 


continued from page 36 


devised was, however, far more than 
a mere adaptation—it was a work of 
considerable originality, successfully 
pretending to be centuries old and 
managing against high odds to bring 
into harmony scores of architectural 
elements unrelated in time, style and 
place of origin. 

Vizcaya is commonly held to be one 
of the most ingenious architectural 
feats ever performed in this country. 
(Thanks to the generosity of Deering’s 
heirs, the house, its contents and the 
acres of ravishing gardens that sur- 
round it are the property of the city of 
Miami and are open to the public as a 
museum.) Hoffman had completed 
his share in the invention of Vizcaya 
by 1916, when Deering gave his first 
party in the house. The United States 
entered the First World War the fol- 
lowing year; Hoffman volunteered and 
was shipped off to France as a mem- 
ber of a camouflage unit in the Amer- 
ican expeditionary force. 

More than half a century of distin- 
guished architectural practice lay be- 
fore him, but not the least important 
aspect of his role as a gentleman ar- 
chitect was his refusal to take on more 
work than it amused him to do; the 


Hoffman's most renowned work is Vizcaya, 
the incomparably romantic estate created out of 
a hundred and thirty acres of marshland 
bordering Biscayne Bay in Miami. 


centuries. To design the villa they 
chose Hoffman, who as an apprentice 
architect had been at work in the 
offices of Carrere & Hastings on an- 
other enormous domestic project—a 
French Renaissance manor house for 
Mrs. E. H. Harriman in Arden, New 
York. Hoffman had just opened his 
own office when, in 1912, Deering 
and Chalfin invited him to prepare 
an adaptation of the fortresslike Villa 
Rezzonico, located on the mainland 
northwest of Venice. What Hoffman 
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feverish go-getterism of America in 
the twenties and thirties was utterly 
foreign to his character. He and his 
wife, Dolly, who was at his right hand 
as an interior designer and who be- 
came known for the elegance with 
which she was able to “compose” a 
room, maintained a flat on the Left 
Bank in Paris and a country place in 
Senlis; they were childless and care- 
free, with plenty of money and an 
army of friends. With the coming of 
the Second World War, their amiable 


driftings back and forth across the At- 
lantic abruptly ended; a new life be- 
gan for them on Jupiter Island in 
Hobe Sound, where in his youthful 
seventies Hoffman set a standard of 
subtlety in the manipulation of tradi- 
tional forms that architects young 
enough to be his grandchildren sought 
enviously to emulate. 

The Hoffmans’ own house in Hobe 
Sound provides an admirable exam- 
ple of that subtlety. It is, in its actual 
dimensions, a cottage, with only a 
handful of rooms, but it possesses, 
both inside and out, an air of dignity 
that falls just short of grandeur. More- 
over, one senses that the degree of 
this falling short has been exquisitely 
calculated to establish the nature of 
the social relationships that the struc- 
ture means to make possible. In that 
silent speech peculiar to architecture, 
the house quite clearly announces, “I 
do not pretend to be a palace. Oh, 
dear, no! Nevertheless, you see what 
an ample forecourt I have—the cars 
of a number of guests can be safely 
accommodated there. My little iron- 
railed front stoop is, of course, a 
stoop, and my vestibule is simply a 
place to say hello and good-bye in, 
but thanks to its exceptionally high 
ceiling and the high doors giving onto 
the garden, my living room seems, 
does it not, far bigger and more hos- 
pitable than you could possibly have 
expected it to be? So, I daresay, does 
my dining room, in part because it is 
an octagon instead of a square—Jef- 
ferson knew that trick of deceiving 
the eye by multiplying surfaces. My 
master bedroom lacks closets; I am of 
European descent and so prefer ar- 
moires. As for a guest bedroom, I pro- 
vide a cozy enough little one, tucked 
away in an adjacent pavilion.” 

Shortly before Dolly Hoffman died 
in 1990, she sold the house to Mrs. 
Douglas Auchincloss, who has been 
content to make a minimum of struc- 
tural changes in it. One such change 
is the addition of closets to the master 
bedroom; as if to placate the Hoff- 
mans’ ghosts in heaven, she built the 


continued on page 42 
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closets in such a way that, painted to 
resemble the antique French boiserie 
existing elsewhere in the room, they 
are all but indetectable. The guest 
bedroom in the adjacent pavilion has 
been turned into an office for Mr. 
Auchincloss, a retired editor of Time. 
A project that Mrs. Auchincloss hopes 
would have the Hoffmans’ approval 
is the making of what she calls a 
“Chekhov” garden, in an open green 
space between the paved terrace ad- 
joining the house and the nearby 
Jupiter Island golf course. “I saw a 
photograph in a magazine of Che- 
khov’s garden in Moscow,” she says, 
“and I thought how nice such a gar- 
den would look here in Hobe Sound. 
The species of flora will be very differ- 
ent, but the spirit of Chekhov should 
feel quite comfortably at home in this 
part of the world.” 

Hobe Sound is the natural habitat 
of nabobs; so, for that matter, is Boca 
Grande, over on the Gulf Coast of 
Florida, and one isn’t surprised to 
learn that Hoffman executed several 
domestic commissions there, along 
with a Roman Catholic church, Our 
Lady of Mercy, built in the fifties. 
In conversation with the architec- 
tural historian James T. Maher, Hoff- 
man once said, with feeling, that an 
advantage the arts enjoyed over oth- | 
er occupations was that they could 
go on being practiced in extreme old 
age—an artist might choose to re- | 
tire himself but was never forcibly 





retired by others. 

Acting upon this advantage, Hoff- 
man created in the Dillons’ Harlequin 
House the second-greatest work of 
his career. In it, serenely and with | 
undiminished self-confidence, he em- 
bodied those basic principles of his 
profession—principles of beauty, util- 
ity and fitness—that Vitruvius first | 
enunciated over two thousand years 
ago. Harlequin House stands, nobly 
pillared, on a high bluff above the At- 
lantic, looking out to the horizon ~ 
much as a Roman villa in the time of | 
the emperor Hadrian might have | 
looked out from Ostium over the blue 
Tyrrhenian Sea. () 
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The new cassette 
that plays and 
records digital 
sound without 
making your 
existing cassette 
collection 


obsolete! 








PRESENTING everything you've ever 
wanted in a music medium. Digital Compact 
Cassette is the long-awaited recordable 
digital medium from Philips, the company 
that invented both the cassette and the 
compact disc. 


FLAWLESS DIGITAL SOUND 


DCC uses the latest digital technology to 
record and play back up to 120 minutes 
of full-range music on a standard-sized 
cassette. DCC features the sound 

you're used to hearing from a digital 
source...crystal clear, without a trace 

of hiss or distortion. 


PORTABILITY 


DCC is the most rugged portable medium 
yet. It’s the only way to enjoy true digital 
sound without wobble, distortion or 
mistracking as you jog, run or ski to your 
heart’s content. It’s also the only way to 
experience pothole-proof digital sound in 
your car. Portable DCC players will be 
available this summer. 


To order please call toll-free 1-800-221-8180. 








PLAYS ALL CASSETTES 


Stepping up to DCC will not mean shelving 
your entire collection of conventional 
cassettes. In addition to playing and 
recording digital sound, all DCC players 
are designed to play standard cassettes, 
chrome cassettes, metal cassettes, and 
cassettes recorded with Dolby B and C 
noise reduction. A new state-of-the-art 
medium that doesn’t make everything else 
obsolete...now that’s a miracle! 


THE DCC EVOLUTION BEGINS! 


All of these artists and hundreds more 
are now available on prerecorded DCC: 


Bryan Adams, Bartoli-Rossini Heroines, 
Bon Jovi, Boyz Il Men, Robert Cray, 

Billy Ray Cyrus, Drivin-N-Cryin, Extreme, 
Shirley Horn, Horowitz the Poet, 

The King and |, Bob Marley, Kathy Mattea, 
John Mellencamp, Van Morrison, 

P.M. Dawn, Shakespear’s Sister, Sting, 
U2, Suzanne Vega, Vanessa Williams. 


DIGITAL 


DCC. HOW TO HEAR THE FUTURE 
WITHOUT GIVING UP THE PAST. 


COMPACT CASSETTE 
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Discovering the Designer’s Best Sources on the Emerald Isle 
By John Taylor 


CARLETON VARNEY has been a regular 
visitor to Ireland ever since he was 
twenty—the outrageously young age 
at which he was first asked to deco- 
rate Dromoland Castle, the Victori- 
an landmark in County Clare run as 
a resort hotel. 

On that first trip the designer fell, as 
he says, “deeply, madly, wildly, hopeless- 
ly” in love with Ireland's misted green 
landscape, its stone towers and thatch- 
roofed cottages, and its convivial 
inhabitants. “The countryside is beau- 








ABOVE: Michelina and George Stacpoole’s Adare shop “car- 
ries Irish furniture, prints and knitwear,” says Varney, right. 
Stacpoole holds an 1834 work by Jeremiah Hodges Mulcahy. 
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YY: DANIEL H, MINASSIAN 


“Ireland, to me, is the last unspoiled coun- 
try,” says interior designer Carleton Var- 
ney. “Every imaginable kind of antique is 
there.” ABOVE: The coastline near Doolin. 


“County-to-county traveling is easy and 
fun,” notes Varney. “Distances are manage- 
able and nothing is too far away.” LEFT: The 
Inn Between in Adare, County Limerick. 





tiful, and the Irish have a special 
magic,” he declares. “It's the only place I 
know where things today are still the 
way they used to be everywhere else.” 

After returning repeatedly, Varney, 
who is based in New York and runs 
Dorothy Draper & Company, bought 
a Queen Anne country house near 


ABOVE: “It’s one of Ireland's most interesting shops, full of fur- 
niture and architectural elements,” says Varney of Manor An- 
tiques in Adare. Simon Quilligan discusses mirrors with Varney. 


continued on page 46 
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Limerick. He counts among his neigh- 
bors—and friends—the actor Hurd 
Hatfield and Desmond FitzGerald, 
also known by his title, the knight of 
Glin, who lives in nearby Glin Castle. 

“What's so special about all the peo- 
ple I know in Ireland is the casual, 
spontaneous spirit they bring to ev- 
erything,” Varney says. “They tend to 
be the sort who don’t go around 
plumping up their cushions all the 
time. They don’t mind leaving the in- 
dentation of someone's body on them. 
That’s what I love.” 

Varney recently opened a shop, 
called Carleton Varney Rose Cottage, 
in the village of Newmarket-on- 
Fergus in County Clare, where he 
sells furniture, accessories and his 
own line of fabrics, carpets and wall- 
papers. It provides him with yet an- 
other excuse to visit Ireland, which he 
now does every six weeks or so. “I go 
to Ireland not only for business and to 
see my friends but also to get away,” 
he explains, “to spend time being qui- 
et and to pull myself together after 
this fragmented, hectic life we all 
seem to be living.” 

And, of course, Varney goes to Ire- 
land to shop. “The shopkeepers there 





“Trish antiques shops offer visitors a great variety of special things, from boat mod- 
els to Irish Georgian silver, from lace to furniture,” notes Varney. “Prices are rea- 
sonable and the proprietors are friendly and helpful.” ABOVE: On the road to Limerick. 


aren't so interested in the pedigree of 
a Queen Anne leg, so I can get better 
prices than in New York or London,” 
he says. “I like to find the unexpected, 
to find things for nothing, things oth- 
er people don’t see the beauty in. You 
can always do that in Ireland.” 

On a recent trip, he flew into Shan- 


non Airport outside Limerick. After | 
a brief visit to his house he headed 
to Adare, a small village just ten min- 
utes up the road, where his first stop 
was the antiques store run by George 
Stacpoole. “His wife, Michelina, is my 
oldest friend in Ireland.” 

Stacpoole, the current president of 
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ABOVE LEFT: “John Dunphy Antiques in downtown Limerick is the spot for an antique clock,” says Varney, who inspects 
a pair of Victorian carved giltwood wall brackets with Dunphy. “He also deals in Irish mirrors and more formal furnishings 
appropriate for an elegant bedroom.” ABOVE RIGHT: Varney examines an Irish oval mirror that dates from 1850, 
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the Irish Antique Dealers Association, 
observes that Irish antiques can be di- 
vided into two categories, depending 
on whether they came from the great 
houses of the aristocracy or from farm- 
ers’ cottages. The most desirable pieces 
built for the aristocracy, he notes, are 
generally those that date from the 
eighteenth to the early nineteenth 
centuries. “Irish furniture makers had 
the pattern books from Chippendale, 
Hepplewhite and Sheraton,” he says. 
“They used these but then added 
their own whimsical designs.” 

These designs, many of them draw- 





ing on Ireland’s more rural traditions, 
are what distinguishes Irish furniture 
from its English counterparts. Irish 
craftsmen, for example, added “hairy 
paw feet” to the legs of side tables and 
carved animal masks in the center of 
the tabletops. Another feature of Irish 
furniture is that, while sometimes made 


LEFT: “Bunratty’s Durty Nelly’s is the 
pub of pubs in County Clare,” says Varney. 
“It’s situated on the banks of the Shannon 
next to Bunratty Castle, and when the river 
overflows you might find the boys ‘en- 
joying a jar’ while standing on the bar.” 


BELOW: “There's always singing in the 
pub, and the restaurant is equally lively. 
I especially enjoy the fresh salmon and 
the apple pie.” Varney lunches with his as- 
sociates Dan Parker, at far left, and Lena 
Quinn, and antiques dealer Mike McGlynn. 








ABOVE: “Mike McGlynn has side-by-side shops in Bunratty,” explains Varney. 
“One is a cottage where he and his brother John deal in pine.” McGlynn and Var- 
ney study a circa 1870 Staffordshire work that portrays a soldier and a sailor. 


LEFT: ‘As a complement to his more informal pieces, McGlynn’s second shop dis- 
plays the best English, Irish and French antiques. He will even, on occasion, have 
an object or two from Spain.” Varney and McGlynn comment on a boat model. 


continued on page 52 
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ABOVE: Carleton Varney’s Rose Cottage in 
Newmarket-on-Fergus in County Clare has 
furniture, accessories, fabrics and car- 
pets, says the designer, who looks at fab- 
rics with his associate Josephine McGrath. 


of walnut or rosewood, it is primarily 
mahogany, which gives the pieces a 
certain richness and solidity. “The 
Irish were not big on oak,” Stacpoole 
says. “The great Georgian houses didn’t 
lend themselves to oak, which is more 
suited to a less formal atmosphere.” 

In addition to furniture, Stacpoole 
sells everything from antiquarian books 
and prints to the woolen suits and 
dresses designed by his wife, whose 
clients include Mary Robinson, the 
president of Ireland. A customer in 
Stacpoole’s store can also find the irre- 
sistible oddity. Varney once found an 
ancient wooden Celtic cross. “It’s fan- 
tastic,” he says. “It’s based on the old 
medieval Catholic designs and stands 
about three feet tall. I keep it in my 
living room in my Irish house. George 
always has things like that.” 

Across the street from Stacpoole’s 
is Manor Antiques. Its owner, Simon 
Quilligan, scours the countryside for 
sources. “He must go to every estate 
sale in the country,” says Varney. “I 
would hire him in a second to be my 
scout.” Quilligan has a predilection 
for the large and the striking. His 
shop contains marble fireplace man- 
tels and framed round mirrors, heavy 
Jacobean consoles and Tudor tables. 

“I always go into Simon’s,” Varney 
says. “He has more of a collection of 
pieces that might be in need of res- 
toration, but that’s good. It increases 
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ABOVE: “Martin and Clare Griffin have so many interesting things at their Claren- 
bridge Antiques in Clarenbridge, County Galway,” says Varney. “My discoveries 
included an old Guinness sign, Belleek pieces and an antique christening gown.” 


the chance you'll come across some- 
thing surprising. And he has big 
things, which I like.” 

The following morning Varney 
dropped by John Dunphy Antiques in 
Limerick. Like Simon Quilligan, Dun- 
phy specializes in large objects. “It’s 
the place for clocks,” Varney notes. 
“You can find big antique clocks and 
other oversize sturdy objects like Vic- 
torian wall brackets. But if you see 
something you like you should buy it 
right away. John’s merchandise moves 
quickly. I’ve seen things there that I’ve 
been uncertain about, and I've re- 
turned to find them gone.” 

For lunch that day, Varney and 
some friends drank Guinness stout 
and ate grilled cheese sandwiches and 
smoked Irish salmon at Durty Nelly’. 
The pub, next to Bunratty Castle on 
the River Shannon just outside Limer- 
ick, is one of Varney’s favorite dining 





ABOVE RIGHT: “Clarenbridge Antiques, which inhabits a former horse stable, 
specializes in country furniture but has lots of lace and glassware too. It’s a good 
place to find a bargain.” Owner Martin Griffin shows Varney an example of Irish lace. 
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spots in Ireland. Its name comes from 
the fact that when the Shannon flood- 
ed in the old days, its floors would 
turn to mud—not that that ever 
stopped anyone from drinking. “It’s 
full of life and singing,” says Varney. 
‘And the apple pie is a must.” 

After lunch Varney visited Mike 
McGlynn Antiques, which is next 
door to Durty Nelly’s and consists of 
two shops that are side by side. The 
first offers fine furniture, and among 
the many things Varney has bought 
there is an Irish table harp. Made 
around 1820, the harp, which stands 
three and a half feet tall, is painted 
with small gold shamrocks on a green 
background. “I use it as a centerpiece 
for buffets,” the designer says. 

McGlynn’s second store, in an old 
house with a thatched roof, sells pine 
furniture and the more simple sorts 
of accessories found in Irish cottages. 
“Pine furniture in Ireland comes from 


detached cottages or from the ser- 
vants’ quarters and kitchen areas of 
the great houses,” says McGlynn, add- 
ing that even though Irish pine has 
become popular it is still a good val- 
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ABOVE: “J. W. Weldon in Dublin has the finest silver in Ireland,” says Varney, 
“ranging from museum-quality items to more affordable pieces. The shop is not to 
be missed.” Weldon holds up a tankard made by Thomas Isaacs in Dublin in 1738. 





ABOVE: “The best Regency pieces to Ori- 
ental screens—that’s Gerald Kenyon Fine Art 
and Antiques in Dublin.” Kenyon explains the 
design of a Louis XVI-style chair to Varney. 


LEFT: Varney and Kenyon stand before View 
of Dublin Bay, 1848, by H. Talbein, an art- 
ist who also pain'cd murals in Dublin. The 
stools with beadwork tops are Victorian. 


ue. “There are harvest tables, dress- 
ers, and presses, which people now 
use to hold their stereos and tele- 
visions. The trend is to have them un- 
painted, but when they were made 
they were decorated in blues, browns 
and yellows. Some of the pieces we 
get have fourteen coats of paint.” 
farney briefly stopped in at his 
own Rose Cottage, where he exam- 
ined the new fabrics the store was 
selling, then drove north to Claren- 
bridge Antiques, which is past the vil- 
lage of Gort on the way to Galway. 
Located in an old brick horse sta- 
ble, Clarenbridge, which is run by 
Martin Griffin and his wife, Clare, 
has tabletops full of painted ceramic 
figurines and baskets of old Irish 
lace. Limerick, in fact, was one of the 
centers of the great Irish lace-making 
culture of the nineteenth century. 
Meticulously worked with intricate de- 
signs, the lace was considered by the 
affluent British who bought most of it 
to be as good as the best Italian lace. 
“When I see a window shade pull 
with a lace top and a beautiful topaz 
ring, it makes me realize what it must 
have been like when people thought 


continued on page 56 
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enough about the details of their lives 
to make even a window pull special,” 
says Varney, who likes to frame such 
pieces under glass. 

The next day Varney made the two- 
and-a-half-hour train trip to Dublin 
with Lena Quinn, who runs Rose 
Cottage, and Dan Parker, an associate 
who has worked on all of the design- 
er’s Irish projects. The Irish capital, 
with its handsome town houses and 
narrow streets, reminds the designer 
of Boston, where he was raised. “Like 
almost everything about Ireland, it 
suggests the way life used to be,” 


continued from page 54 


he says with unapologetic nostalgia. 

Varney and his friends checked into 
the Shelbourne, a distinguished old 
hotel on St. Stephen's Green, and for 
the next three days toured the city’s 
antiques shops. “The Dublin dealers 
are more high-style than the stores 
around Limerick,” Varney comments. 
“The objects are fancier and you're 
less likely to find bargains.” 

His first stop was J. W. Weldon on 
Clarendon Street in the heart of 
Dublin. The store, in an intimate, low- 
ceilinged room, is devoted to antique 
silver. Its owners, Jimmy and Martin 





RIGHT: The knight of Glin and Carmencita Hederman, the former 
lord mayor of Dublin, joined Varney as he launched his Rose 
Cottage Carpet Collection at Dublin’s historic Newman House. 


BELOW: “Ronnie McDonnell, who sells Continental, Irish and Ori- 
ental art and antiques, is the dean of antiques dealers in Dublin,” 
notes Varney. The Regency chair is Irish. At right is a coromandel screen. 








ABOVE: “Desiree Shortt’s town house in 
Dublin is a must stop,” says Varney. “She 
deals in Oriental porcelain and is renowned 
for her meticulous ceramics restoration.” 


LEFT: “Desiree Shortt’s porcelain collec- 
tion is the best in Ireland. She does restora- 
tion work for important houses and museums 
in both Ireland and Great Britain.” The large 
hanging platter is 18th-century Chinese. 
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Weldon, keep their glass-and-wood 
cabinets crammed with tankards, pic- 
ture frames, serving bowls, trays, 
candlesticks and cutlery. 

Irish silver, Jimmy Weldon points 
out, is different from English sil- 
ver. Often referring, as Irish furniture 
makers did, to the country’s rural 
traditions, Irish silversmiths put farm 


scenes or animal depictions on many 
of their pieces. Unfortunately, since 
Irish silversmiths were few in num- 
ber, the silver they made is relatively 
rare. “That's why it’s so highly sought 
after,” says Martin Weldon. “If you 
want an English coffeepot, that’s easy, 
but if you want an Irish one, that’s 
not. Good pieces are scarce.” 


CARLETON VARNEY’S BEST SOURCES IN IRELAND 
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KEN JACOBSEN 


“My love affair with Ireland began dur- 
ing my first trip, when I did the interiors 
for Dromoland Castle in County Clare,” 
explains Varney (see Architectural Digest, 
May 1985). “The castle is a luxury hotel.” 


















































The designer also visited Gerald 
Kenyon, an antiques dealer whose shop 
on Lower Ormond Quay overlooks 
the River Liffey. Varney considers 
Kenyon’s shop virtually unsurpassed 
in Dublin, both for the range of fur- 
nishings he sells and for their superb 
condition. “You go to Gerald for the 
Regency style,” Varney reveals. “For- 
mal gilt mirrors, furniture finished in 
black with gold trim.” On this particu- 
lar trip he was struck by a pair of early 
Victorian stools with beadwork tops. 


farney never goes to Dublin with- | 


out calling on Desiree Shortt, who 


sells and restores blue-and-white por- — 


celain at her shop on North Great 
George’s Street. “If you're in Dublin 


you simply have to go by for sherry — 


with Desiree,” he says. 
Shortt’s porcelain collection is re- 


garded as one of the finest—if not the 7 
finest—in Ireland. Her pieces include — 
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a Tang Dynasty horse from seventh-cen- 
tury China and a trio of rare Delamain 
plates, named after an eighteenth- 
century Irish porcelain factory that 
was in operation for just five years. 

“Irish porcelain is much less so- 
phisticated in design than the Chi- 
nese or even the British,” says Shortt. 
“Its appearance is naive, and we 
didn’t quite know how to do it, so the 
pieces are poorly fired and sometimes 
smudged. You might even see a work- 
man’s fingerprint, but that’s what 
makes them absolutely delicious.” 

Like Irish silver, Irish porcelain is 
comparatively rare. Shortt estimates 
that only some fifteen thousand pieces 
were produced during the eighteenth 
century. That, more than the quality, 
accounts for its value. “Because of the 
rarity, the prices are going up,” Shortt 
says. “But we love them because 
they're Irish. People here will mort- 
gage their houses for them.” 

Another obligatory stop for Varney 
is the Kildare Street shop of Ronnie 
McDonnell, the dean of the Dublin 
antiques dealers who has a substan- 
tial collection of Chippendale, Geor- 
gian and Hepplewhite furniture. As 
an additional attraction, his store is lo- 
cated in an elegant mansion directly 
across the street from the Shelbourne 
Hotel. “The best thing to do is spend 
the morning at Ronnie’s, then for 
lunch have Irish stew in the Shel- | 
bourne Bar,” Varney suggests. 

On his last night in Dublin, Carle- 
ton Varney attended a party in his honor 
at Newman House, a historic mansion 
on St. Stephen's Green. His host, George 
Couri, the president of Couristan 
carpets, had invited Ireland’s design 
establishment and its aristocracy, in- 
cluding the knight of Glin, and Carmen- 
cita Hederman, the former lord mayor 
of Dublin, to celebrate the launch of 
the carpet collection Varney is now 
selling through Rose Cottage and other 
outlets worldwide. “It was a wonder- 
ful way to cap off the trip,” Varney 
says. And it’s a trip anyone would en- 
joy taking, even without being feted, 
at the end, at a party attended by a 
former lord mayor of Dublin. 
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A 17th-Century Homage to Zen and the Art of Tea 
By Michael Webb 





The garden of Raikyu-ji was designed at the beginning of 
the Edo period by Enshu Kobori. Because it is located in 
Bitchu-Takahashi, about two hours from Kyoto, it is not as 
frequently visited as other Japanese gardens and maintains 
an increasingly rare atmosphere of simplicity and solitude. 
ABOVE: Three Japanese cedars stand outside the temple. 





LEFT: Designed to encourage meditation, the dry-landscape 
garden behind the temple features undulating raked gravel, 
rock “islands” and irregular stepping-stones that invite delib- 
erate, downward-looking steps. A two-tiered kakine, or fence, 
of well-trimmed camellias obscures neighboring buildings. 
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CONCEALED BEHIND the plain walls and high fences of 
Kyoto are some of the world’s most ravishing gar- 
dens—idealized versions of the natural world—cre- 
ated over the centuries by emperors, monks and 
soldier-poets. Today, they are seldom the contem- 
plative retreats their makers intended: Admiring 
throngs are destroying what war and neglect did 
not. Lovers of tranquillity might prefer to travel on, 
one hundred and twenty miles west of Kyoto, to the 
classic garden of Raikyu-ji, which has thus far es- 
caped the blight of mass tourism. 

Frequent trains from the port city of Kurashiki 
travel to Bitchu-Takahashi. A few blocks beyond the 
drab station is a canal, flanked by willows, old hous- 
es and a temple where worshipers have adorned the 
weathered stone guardian figures with bright red 
woolen caps and bibs to bring good luck. Down a 


narrow lane and up a flight of grassy steps is the 
classic black-wood-and-white-stucco facade of Raikyu- 
ji and its three well-groomed Japanese cedars. The 
temple was founded before 1339; its buildings were 
renewed nearly five hundred years ago. A novice 
puts your shoes on a shelf and you pad on through 
the shadowy prayer hall, over tatami mats and pol- 
ished wood, to the veranda that runs around two 
sides of the wedge-shaped garden. 

In the early morning you are likely to be alone, 
and the loudest sound is of water splashing from a 
spout in the tiny garden to the rear. Distant moun- 
tains shimmer in the haze, and the rocks, raked 
gravel and segmented azalea hedge are sharply 
etched by the low sun. The stillness is palpable. The 
dream ends abruptly as a loudspeaker crackles on to 
provide the recorded commentary that the Japanese 
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A student of Zen Buddhism and the art of 
tea, Kobori approached design with a com- 
bination of elegance and austerity. ABOVE: 
Azalea bushes that flank the dry-landscape 
garden are cut in a wave pattern. The hedge 
may have been intended to suggest a writh- 
ing dragon or a great wave in a stormy sea. 
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A 17th-Century Homage to Zen and the Art of Tea 
continued from page 62 


apparently find indispensable. Fortunately, you can 
ask a novice to turn it off (“Shizukanishte, kudasat”). 

The peacefulness of the garden must have had 
special significance when Enshu Kobori created it in 
the early seventeenth century. A new shogun, leya- 
su Tokugawa, was unifying a country long ravaged 
by civil strife. He awarded the castle of Matsuyama 
to a loyal vassal whose son, Sakasuke, inherited the 
property in 1604 at age twenty-five and changed his 
name to Enshu. The castle had been gutted in the 
wars, so the new daimyo (territorial lord) estab- 
lished his residence in Raikyu-ji. Enshu Kobori’s fa- 
ther had encouraged his interest in architecture and 
arranged for his instruction in the art of tea and Zen 
Buddhism. As a gentleman scholar, Kobori quickly 
won access to the imperial court in Kyoto and the 
shogunate in Edo (present-day Tokyo). 

Kobori was acclaimed as a calligrapher, poet and 
diarist, and traveled tirelessly, designing buildings 


Kobori had 
a freer hand, 


and abstraction 


dynamic masses. 


and gardens in the old capital and the new. “A clever 
innovator, he was able to combine the elegance of 
the court with the austerity demanded by the tea 
ceremony and Zen,” wrote Marc Treib and Ron Her- 
man in their Guide to the Gardens of Kyoto. They note 
that his influence was so great that work done by 
students and followers, even after his death in 1647, 
is often attributed to him. His gardens in Edo have 
disappeared. Critics agree that two dramatically 
compressed dry-landscape gardens in the temple 
complexes of Daitokuji and Nanzen-ji in Kyoto are 
his, as is Sento Gosho, the stroll garden of the retired 
emperor. He may have advised the emperor on the 
garden at Katsura, but it was probably his grandson 
who designed the sculptured hedge in the upper 
garden of Shugakuin. 

A similar hedge dominates the garden of Raikyu- 
ji: Kobori’s bold signature on what may have been 
his first major work. Impeccably pruned, it suggests 
waves in a stormy sea or—to art lovers—a writhing 
dragon brushed in ink on a scroll. Contemporaries 
in England and France were carving privet bushes 
into obelisks and cylinders to define and punctuate 
rigorously symmetrical beds. Kobori had a freer 
hand, combining formality and abstraction with 
sensual lines and dynamic masses. The hedge leads 
the eye to a sinuous border, a low green wall that en- 
closes a sunken area, and a succession of rounded 
forms edging the far corner of the garden. Behind 


BELOW: Stones arranged in a “tortoise and crane” for- 
mation, symbols of longevity, allude to the legendary is- 
lands of Chinese immortals. A mochi, or ilex tree, arches over 
the dry landscape, emphasizing the roughness of na- 
ture in contrast with the man-made symmetry of buildings. 
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Japan's Raikyu-ji 
continued from page 64 


these bushes rise camellias, palisades 
of a darker green that conceal the im- 
mediate surroundings and segue into 
the wooded hills beyond. “Borrowed 
scenery,” a favorite device in Chinese 
and Japanese gardens, is incorporated 
so subtly at Raikyu-ji that you are 
scarcely aware of its distance. 

Within this layered, undulating frame 
is a dry-landscape garden, tightly 
confined by the projecting wings of 
the temple. The type derives from the 
expanse of white gravel that defines 
the sacred precinct of a Shinto tem- 
ple, notably the shrine of Ise. The 
Japanese adopted the Chinese con- 
cept of a garden as a microcosm of the 
natural world, and this was used from 
the fourteenth century on by Zen 
monks who created oceans of raked 
sand eddying around rock mountains 
and moss forests. Designed to fos- 
ter meditation, Zen gardens helped 
shape the tea garden, in which the 
rich and powerful sought to embrace 
a refined rusticity. Kobori drew on 
both traditions. Islands of flat and 
standing rocks evoke the crane and 
the tortoise, Chinese symbols of lon- 
gevity and of the islands inhabited by 
the immortals of legend. Irregular 
stepping-stones (including a discard- 
ed millstone) compel a slower, more 
contemplative pace. 

Literary and philosophical refer- 
ences were built into such gardens 
to delight the scholar and enlighten 
the seeker of wisdom. But they are 
also three-dimensional pictures to 
be enjoyed even by uninitiated West- 
erners. Rough and smooth, recti- 
linear and irregular, horizontal and 
vertical: All the elements come to- 
gether in a dynamic balance. The de- 
ceptive simplicity of the garden is 
a foil to the shifting moods of light 
and seasons until, with the blooming 
of the azaleas in May, it casts aside all 
restraints. It is easy to envy those who 
can return to Raikyu-ji at will to re- 
fresh the spirit. 0 


Raikyu-ji, Bitchu-Takahashi, Okayama, 
Japan (two hours by rail from Kyoto), is 
open daily, 9-5; telephone 08-6622-3516. 
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Early Lessons of the Historic 1930s Community in New Jersey 


By William Weaver 


A FEW YEARS AGO the town of Roo- 
sevelt, in the farmlands of central 
New Jersey’s Monmouth County, was 
officially designated a national his- 
toric district. This imposing title sug- 
gests something monumental, like 
Hyde Park or Mount Rushmore, 
whereas the little settlement, orig- 
inally called Jersey Homesteads (it 
acquired its present name in 1945, 
after the death of Franklin Roose- 
velt, whose New Deal made the town’s 
creation possible), is so understat- 
ed that a distracted motorist could 
drive right through it without real- 
izing its significance. 

If you proceed slowly through Roo- 
sevelt and look carefully at the hous- 
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BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


“The nucleus of the American city is the 
sense of freedom,” said Louis Kahn, who, 
with Alfred Kastner, designed a coopera- 
tive community in New Jersey in the 1930s, 
combining the aesthetic tenets of mod- 
ernism with the political idealism of the 
New Deal. ABOVE: Ben Shahn’s 1937 mu- 
ral in the local school celebrates the cre- 
ation of the city, which would eventually 
be named after President Franklin Roose- 
velt. LEFT: The brick school today. BELOW: 
Louis Kahn's 1936 drawing for the school 
displays the powerful, massive forms that 
became characteristic features of his work. 
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es, however, you begin to realize that 
you are not in an ordinary suburb. 
The houses are often starkly unpre- 
tentious, yet many of them have a 
sober grace and a sensitive siting that 
fosters a subtle blend of privacy and 
neighborliness. Though Roosevelt was 
carefully designed and laid out, it is 
the polar opposite of planned cities 
like Adelaide in Australia, Washing- 
ton in England, and Pienza in Italy, all 
based on the ancient Roman model, 
with straight avenues and a central 
forum with a city hall. Instead, the 
streets wind in a pattern that allows 
long, broad fingers of natural woods 
to form backdrops for yards and 
screens against weather. Roosevelt 
does have a municipal building—one 
of the most modest structures in the 
town—but its founders intended its 
center to be the school, which would 
also serve as a meeting place. 

Jersey Homesteads came into ex- 
istence as a government project in 


continued on page 70 
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Early Lessons of the Historic 1930s Community in New Jersey 


continued from page 68 


the heady days when Franklin Roose- 
velt was leading the country out of 
the Depression. His corps of advisors, 
the so-called Brain Trust, was busy 
inventing new acronymic agencies 
—NRA, WPA, CCC—and Americans, 
whether with enthusiasm or misgiv- 
ings, began to see things moving. 
One of the brainiest and most po- 
lemic members of the “trust” was 
Rexford Tugwell, whom in 1935 FDR 
named to head the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration, responsible for a num- 
ber of idealistic projects, including 
Jersey Homesteads. 


BELOW: “It’s not as Bauhaus as it was, because 
we had a top floor added,” says Ben Shahn's wid- 
ow, Bernarda, of her original Roosevelt house. 
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Though Kastner was named principal architect, Kahn was head of the drafting 
room and is credited with the visual coherence of the city’s 12 different house types. 
ABOVE: The functional design and basic materials reflect the Bauhaus influence. 


The Homesteads were less a project 
than a dream proposed by Benjamin 
Brown, a Ukrainian-born leader of 
the cooperative movement, first in 
the Soviet Union and then in the 
United States. With the reluctant as- 
sent of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union and with the 
approbation of Albert Einstein—who 
had moved to New Jersey himself— 


Jersey Homesteads was born. It was 
meant to house two hundred fami- 
lies of unemployed garment workers, 
almost all of them Jewish immi- 
grants from Russia. 

As soon as the bureaucratic snags 
were untangled, Tugwell named a 
young Hamburg-trained architect, Al- 
fred Kastner, as chief designer of 
the project. His dynamic assistant, an 


“When people talk about architecture being in one niche, and urban planning being in 


another, and city planning being in a third,.. 
said Kahn. BELOW: One of the community's few two-story residential designs. 


sions,” 
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even younger architect from Philadelphia, was Louis Kahn. 
Once the team was set up in Washington, Kahn carried out 
the plans for the physical appearance of the Homesteads, 
establishing a visual coherence that even today, after half a 
century of additions, subtractions and modifications, can 
be discerned. Kahn was heavily influenced by the Bauhaus 
tradition and, in those hard times, by the federal budget as 
well. The materials are generally simple but with elegant 
details: hardwood parquetry floors and plenty of win- 
dows, light and closet space. Admirers of the later Kahn— 
the poet of the Kimbell Art Museum in Fort Worth, the Yale 
Center for British Art in New Haven, the Salk Institute for 
Biological Studies in La Jolla—may be surprised by the ex- 
treme humility of the Jersey Homesteads designs, but they 
have in common with his acknowledged masterpieces the 
idealism of the liberal thirties. 

In the late thirties the WPA sponsored a memorable se- 
ries of state guides. In its New Jersey guide, the Jersey 
Homesteads houses are described somewhat dismissively: 
“two hundred small flat-roof houses of four to six rooms, 
built of cinder block and concrete with a judicious use of 
glass. They appear unattractive but comfortable and are 
equipped with modern conveniences unknown in even the 
better class tenements.” Later, the guide gives some of the 
ideological background: 

Two hundred houses . . . provided with air-conditioning, oil 
furnaces, and other modern equipment, are in horseshoe- 
shaped groups. Covering 1,200 acres in rolling, partly wooded 
country, Jersey Homesteads is a combined agricultural and 
industrial community, designed to move union needle-trades 
workers from the tenement districts of Philadelphia and New 
York. The colony is organized on a cooperative basis. Each 
family contributes $500 to a general fund to finance the equip- 
ment and operation of a women’s clothing factory, and con- 
tracts to buy a home with a long-term mortgage. A 414-acre 
farm is part of the experiment. Net profits will be divided 
and clerks in the cooperative stores. One purpose of the project 
is to show that an industry hitherto concentrated in the slum 
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ras pgs. $15" = and sweatshop areas of large cities can be decentralized, and 


that its workers can improve their own living conditions by 


cooperative methods. 

The best way to perceive that utopian spirit is to study 
the great fresco by Ben Shahn in the Roosevelt Elementary 
School; and the best way to understand the fresco and its 
history is to hear it described by Shahn’s widow and some- 
time assistant, Bernarda Shahn, who—well into her eight- 
ies 

“Ben began even before the building was finished,” she 
says. “Before that, he’d been working as an assistant to 
Diego Rivera for the big fresco in Rockefeller Center and so 
3-piece oversized mahogany parlor suite 10. 54" inlaid table he learned the classic Italian technique. His first job was to 
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Louis Kahn in Roosevelt 
continued from page 72 


ing, he came up with an Irishman 
from a nearby town. When it was 
over, the man was in tears. He didn’t 
want it to end.” 

The fresco is a summa of an Ameri- 
can experience. The left side shows 
the Europe of pogroms, indicated by 
two coffined figures, the processing 
of Ellis Island and rows of workers 
huddled at sewing machines. In the 
middle, the infamous Triangle Shirt- 
waist building looms over a line of 
women waiting to collect their wage 
envelopes (Bernarda Shahn served as 
a model for one of the workers) and 
a union leader addressing a crowd. 
“Ben tried not to make him resemble 
anyone in particular,” his wife recalls, 
“but he came out looking just like 
John L. Lewis all the same.” At right 
are scenes from Roosevelt: the co- 
operative farm, the garment factory 
under construction, the architect, the 
planners, the proposed happy ending. 

The factory eventually failed and 
was sold to a private concern; the 
farm fared little better, and gradual- 
ly Jersey Homesteads threatened to 
turn into just another dormitory sub- 
urb as the first settlers died off or 
moved away. But a flicker of the orig- 
inal flame refused to die. Several art- 
ists settled in the town, and the de- 
scendants of the pioneer Homestead- 
ers kept the founders’ memory alive. 

At first, as government employees, 
the Shahns weren't allowed to live in 
the project houses; then, when the 
cooperative was officially bankrupt, 
they were able to buy a little house at 
the edge of the woods. “When | first 
saw Roosevelt,” Mrs. Shahn says, “I 
thought it was the ugliest place on 
earth, and Ben was very much op- 
posed to our settling there. He was a 
city man. I agreed to his condition 
that it would only be for one year.” 

Now, more than sixty years later, 
Ben Shahn rests in the secluded hill- 
side cemetery, along with many of the 
founders of Roosevelt, and Bernar- 
da—still a hardworking artist—lives 
in their house by the woods, helping 
to preserve the spirit as well as the ar- 
chitecture of this special place. () 
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PER KIRKEBY’S NORTHERN. LIGHT 


The Artist Finds His Landscape on a Remote Danish Island 
By Deborah Gimelson 





NORTHERN EUROPEAN ARTISTS have always cherished 
the beauty within the dramatically melancholic. In 
keeping with this tradition, Per Kirkeby, Denmark’s 
foremost painter, keeps a house and studio on the 
austere, windy island of Laeso. Of Denmark's nearly 
five hundred islands, Laesg is one of the largest. Sit- 
ting off the coast of the Jutland peninsula northwest 
of Copenhagen, it resembles little more than, in the 
words of one resident, “a sandbag thrown into the 
sea.” No one knows much about its civilized history, 


PHOTOGRAPHY: MARIE HOLSTEIN-LEDREBORG 


ABOVE: On his property on the isolated Dan- 
ish island of Laeso, Copenhagen-born artist 
and writer Per Kirkeby stands beside a brick 
model for a sculpture planned for a museum 
in Rotterdam. ‘As my substitute for a garden, I 
have a field with brick sculptures,” he says. 


The artist and his wife, film producer Vibeke 
Windeleyv, first visited Laeso some 14 years ago. 
RIGHT: Their traditional island farmhouse 
dates in part to the 1500s. Last year Windelov 
oversaw the renovation of the ground floor. 


BELOW: The house’s four wings enclose a 
courtyard. “It’s paved with rounded beach 
stones—a common sight in Denmark,” Kirke- 
by notes. Though most of the house is topped 
by a roof of thatched straw or corrugated met- 
al, seaweed covers the oldest section. “Nor- 
mally it looks like a field of flowers,” he adds. 






although a human presence was recorded there in 
about the eleventh century. Its gray, moorlike land- 
scape calls to mind the English coast or the bleak, 
philosophical canvases of such German Romantic 
painters as Caspar David Friedrich. 

The island is largely agricultural, and Kirkeby’s 
farmhouse is signature Laeso: Four wings surround 
a small stone-paved courtyard, and part of the house 
is topped by a roof of thatched seaweed—a style 
found nowhere else in Denmark. The oldest wing 
was built some four hundred years ago; all the sec- 


continued on page 78 
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PER KIRKEBY’S NORTHERN LIGHT 





The Artist Finds His Landscape on a Remote Danish Island 





ABOVE: A skylight brightens Kirkeby’s stu- 
dio, which occupies a separate structure. He’s 
also known in Denmark as a poet, essayist and 
filmmaker. A show of his paintings and draw- 
ings sponsored by the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology recently toured the United States. 


RIGHT: Although similar in style to buildings 
on Laesg, the studio, which Kirkeby planned 
with architect Ib Rasmussen, was designed 
to accommodate the artist's overscale paint- 
ings. “It’s a purely practical building,” he says. 


BELOW: Works in various stages of comple- 
tion fill the studio. “Landscapes are about beau- 
ty and death,” Kirkeby has said. “The only way 
you can define beauty—in a tree, for instance 
—is to know that death is hiding behind it.” 
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continued from page 76 


tions have been modified and renovated over the 
last two centuries. The atmosphere inside is pleas- 
antly comfortable, underscored by such pieces as 
the American potbellied stove in the kitchen. 

Kirkeby and his wife, Vibeke Windelov, a film 
producer, first visited Laeso fourteen years ago. 
The artist casually mentioned to Windelov that if 
he were ever to own a summer residence, he would 
like it to be on the island. ‘And my wife, who is a 
very active person, started looking and actually 
found something rather quickly,” he says. “Laeso@ 
reflects my mood. I was born into this climate—cold, 
gray, rainy.” Referring to the couple's villa in Liguria, 
Italy, he adds, “I couldn’t stay in Italy as long as I stay 
in Laeso in the summer. It would be too boring—all 
that blue sky.” 
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At first, Kirkeby used what had been a barn as his 
work space. “There were few windows, bad light, 
and it was damp and cold,” he recalls. Four years 
ago he and Danish architect Ib Rasmussen built a 
studio whose basic shape repeats that of the house, 
but it is a far larger structure, with interior walls 
more than thirteen feet high to accommodate his 
oversize paintings. “I established some conditions 
with the architect,” Kirkeby explains. “I wanted 
something that bore some relation to a house. It’s a 
basic wood frame, all built by local people.” Indeed, 
even the steel bracings supporting the roof were 
hand-forged on the island. But the structure—a 
striking white amid more weathered scenery—also 


continued on page 80 
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PER KIRKEBY’S NORTHERN LIGHT 





The Artist Finds His Landscape on a Remote Danish Island 
continued from page 78 


features two tall, narrow chimneys 
that majestically flank its entrance, 
giving it the feel of a small, Post- 
modern castle. 

At fifty-four, Kirkeby holds an ex- 
alted position in Denmark’s artistic 
and literary circles. Since 1988 he has 
taught painting in Frankfurt, Ger- 
many, but he spends as much time as 
possible on the island. His work could 
be considered landscape, although in 
its abstraction it is landscape that 
never comes together in a figurative 
sense. The paintings are lodged firm- 
ly in the European Expressionist tra- 
dition, but what sets them apart is 
a brooding romanticism that softens 
Expressionism’s hard edges. 

The studio is Kirkeby’s sanctuary. 
He is also an acclaimed writer in Den- 
mark, famous for his poetry and es- 
says, as well as a filmmaker, and off 
the studio’s main space is a small 
office. The central room is illuminated 
in daytime by a skylight that extends 
across half the roof. Even on a stormy 
day the bright, clear northern light 
streams in, but a strange optical illu- 
sion makes every object (and paint- 
ing) appear as though its light source 
were internal. And on an island 
with only twenty-four hundred year- 
round residents, it is quiet. “For me, to 
be here in winter is wonderful,” says 
Kirkeby. “You don’t see the natives in 
winter, so there’s a sufficient amount 
of normal boredom.” 

The house, however, is a hub of ac- 
tivity. The artist’s assistant, Myko, 
prepares meals and keeps things in 
order when he isn’t putting together 
Kirkeby’s brick sculptures, which dot 
the property like ancient ruins. In 
fact, the area behind the house, 
which is usually occupied by equip- 
ment for building the artworks, along 
with the sculptures themselves, has 
the feeling of an archaeological dig. 
Prompted in part by a fire that de- 
stroyed much of the straw roof, 
Windelov recently oversaw the reno- 
vation of the house’s ground floor. A 
warren of small rooms (formerly the 
stables) was turned into a large mod- 
ern kitchen, complete with teakwood 





counters and a floor of Danish terra- 
cotta tiles. 

The room's vaulted brick ceiling, a 
holdover from earlier days, was origi- 
nally intended to stop the spread of 
fire. “If a fire got down this far from 
the roof, they still had time to get the 
animals out,” Kirkeby says. The living 
spaces of the house are unimposing: 
Two guest bedrooms off the kitchen 
are simply furnished, as are the main 
bedrooms upstairs. The attention to 
detail—and respect for the island aes- 
thetic—is consistent throughout. Not 
far from the house is a beach where 
the island is almost level with the 
water. “When the tide is out, you can 
walk five kilometers into the sea,” 
says Kirkeby. ‘And there’s no danger; 
it's so shallow, the tide doesn’t come 
rushing back in like other places.” 
The meeting of land and sea is echoed 
in certain aspects of the farmhouse: A 
shower is built so that it appears al- 
most level with the floor, although 
there is a step down. 

The worst thing about being on 
Laeso may be the wind. “After you go 
walking on the beach it takes hours to 
get your feet functioning again,” says 
Kirkeby. But there are other things to 
do: A museum with farm and cook- 
ing implements traces local history, 
and in the town of Byrum, a church 
erected between 1100 and 1200 is 
open an hour each day. The “normal 
boredom” Kirkeby craves may be 
threatened by a rising tourist popu- 
lation, but it has been secured at the 
farmhouse. There, he works amid a_ 
landscape that perfectly embodies | 
Danish romanticism—a lonely stretch” 
of beach ringed by dunes, and water 
and sky as far as the eye can see. 

Commenting on Laese’s effect on 
his canvases, Kirkeby says, “If you're 
in the Rockies or the Norwegian 
mountains you tend to get a little 
paralyzed, as though you are al- 
ways fighting the surroundings. They 
don’t leave enough space for you to 
work. It is so low-key here. I can't 
avoid being influenced by the island. 
I get my nourishment just looking 
out the window.” 
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ABOVE AND COVER: Clint Eastwood, owner of the historic Mis- 
sion Ranch in Carmel, California, leans against the porch of the re- 


stored farmhouse, the central building on the property. OPPOSITE: 
The farmhouse, which has six guest rooms, was built in the 1850s by 
one of the first pioneer families of the Monterey peninsula; the 
house was raised and converted into a two-story residence in 1895. 
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THESE PAGES: A view of the renovated Mission Ranch from the marsh- 


land includes the restaurant, right, that Eastwood first visited 40 years 
ago when he was stationed at nearby Fort Ord; a banquet facility, center, 
known locally as the Party Barn; and three new guest cottages, at left. 
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Eastwood placed a few choice props from his films around the property, such as a clock from his Oscar-winning western 
Unforgiven. The ottoman and chairs in the farmhouse living room are from the Mission Ranch Collection, which North 
Carolina furniture manufacturer Edgar Broyhill created specifically for the inn. Shutters and saddle from Arte de Mexico. 


CLINT EASTWOOD first moseyed into the 
Mission Ranch when he was a raw re- 
cruit at nearby Fort Ord looking for a 
place to kick back, have a couple of 
sodas and a good cheap meal. The 
cluster of buildings at the outskirts of 
town next to the Mission San Carlos 
Borroméo in Carmel, California, had 
been a dairy farm and the Fort Ord 
officers’ club before becoming a low- 
key restaurant and hotel. 

For the twenty-one-year-old East- 
wood, who had been a lumberjack 
before he was drafted and didn’t 
know what he wanted to do when he 
got discharged, it was love at first 
squint. “The first time I saw the place 
I thought it was terrific,” he says. “Vi- 
sually it was something else, and I 
thought it was the place I'd like to call 
home. So I kind of adopted Carmel.” 

Set above a stretch of lush wetlands 
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where the Carmel River flows into the 
Pacific at Point Lobos, the Mission 
Ranch property, with its dramatic 
views of the sea, the rocky Monterey 
coastline and a gleaming curve of 
beach, is one of the most scenic spots 
on the scenic northern California 
coast. Horses, goats and a flock of 
sheep graze in the marshy pasture 
under stands of live oak and euca- 
lyptus, ducks and heron fish in the 
long rushes at the riverside, and in 
the distance where cypress trees lean 
away from the wind, the great Pacific 
combers explode against the coastal 
rocks in wild bursts of foam. 

Now, some forty years later, East- 
wood is one of the most successful 
film stars and directors in the world. 
His chiseled grin and grizzled chin 
have appeared in dozens of influen- 
tial roles, from detective Harry Calla- 





han of Dirty Harry to the carny per- 
former of Bronco Billy and the dying 
singer of Honkytonk Man. He's an Os- 
car winner for his revisionist western 
Unforgiven—and he’s the proud new 
owner of the recently reopened and 
lovingly restored Mission Ranch. 

By the 1960s, when Eastwood had 
moved to Los Angeles and was star- 
ring in the television series Rawhide, 
he had acquired his first house on the 
Monterey peninsula, and “eventually 
I just migrated here permanently,” 
he says. A zealous golfer, he took to 
the greens of the Pebble Beach Golf 
Course on Carmel Bay and brought 
his handicap down to fifteen. The first 
movie he directed, Play Misty for Me, 
was about a Carmel disc jockey, and 
Eastwood shot it in Carmel and on 
the rocky Monterey peninsula. 

“I just gradually became part of the 











“Tm not out here to create cowboy furniture,” says Broyhill, whose collection includes the wicker chair, the trunk, sofa 
and slipcovers elsewhere in the living room. Broyhill, who met Eastwood ten years ago at a celebrity golf tournament, 
says, “I wanted to reflect Clint’s image of masculinity, individuality and that pioneer spirit.” Accessories, Arte de Mexico. 


community,” Eastwood says. “Carmel 
gave me a different perspective from 
the movie business.” Then in the 
1980s Carmel’s city council refused 
Eastwood permission to renovate a 
building he owned downtown. East- 
wood discovered that many other 
Carmelites, residents without his re- 
sources, had also been stymied by the 
city council. 

Just like in the movies, he rode to 
the defense of the powerless and the 
protection of the weak. The enforcer 
took the city council to court, and 
won. A year later he ran for mayor. 
“We couldn't get anyone else to do it,” 
he says, “so after a few glasses of wine 
I said I’d do it. Being a very deter- 
mined person, I decided to win.” He 
knocked on doors, schmoozed at cof- 


fee klatches and rallied meetings. In 
1986 he was elected by a landslide. 


But as Eastwood prospered the 
Mission Ranch floundered. Its foun- 
dations had been eaten away by rot 
and termites, its walls cracked, its 
screens rusted and tore. Eastwood 
watched from his new house in 
Carmel, with views of the Pacific 
Ocean, as the wetlands encroached 
on the old officers’ club swimming 
pool and polo field, and the hotel be- 
came a seedy refuge for traveling 
salesmen and illicit couples. When he 
dropped by he noticed the peeling 
paint and broken windows, some of 
which had been painted black during 
World War II when residents expect- 
ed the Japanese to land at Carmel Bay 
and attack over the marshes. 

First settled by the Spanish in the 
eighteenth century when they made 
Monterey the capital of Alta Cali- 
fornia—territory that stretched from 


San Diego and Baja California to the 
northern redwood forests—Carmel 
became the spiritual center of Alta 
California in 1771 when Father Ju- 
nipero Serra built his Mission San 
Carlos Borroméo del Rio Carmelo, 
now the graceful neighbor of the Mis- 
sion Ranch. In the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries Carmel be- 
came a refuge for the most important 
community of artists and writers in 
the West. Robinson Jeffers built his 
Tor on the rocks above the Pacific, and 
everyone from Upton Sinclair to Sin- 
clair Lewis lived and wrote in the 
piny, bohemian Carmel atmosphere. 
In 1879 the lovesick twenty-nine- 
year-old Robert Louis Stevenson ar- 
rived in Monterey in pursuit of the 
fascinating Fanny Osbourne, who 
was inconveniently married to some- 
one else. Wandering the wooded hills 
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and rocky coast, the impoverished, 
consumptive young writer also be- 
came fascinated by Father Serra’s 
Mission San Carlos Borroméo, which 
had been abandoned when the Span- 
ish were driven out. “The church is 
roofless and ruinous,” he wrote, “sea- 
breezes and sea-fogs, and the alterna- 
tion of the rain and sunshine, daily 
widening the breeches.” 

Beyond the mission, Stevenson, 
yearning for fame and Fanny, paced 
the marshy pasture and beach at the 
mouth of the Carmel River and clam- 
bered over the treacherous rocks of 
Point Lobos. Perhaps it is the ghost of 
the miserable young Scot that haunts 
the Mission Ranch farmhouse—built 
in the early 1850s by another Scot- 
tish couple, Elizabeth and John Mar- 
tin—and the Mission Ranch kitchen. 
Inspired by love and the spectacu- 
lar landscape, Stevenson returned to 
England and eventually made Point 
Lobos and the view from the Mission 


ABOVE: The photograph on the restaurant 
wall is of the neighboring Mission San Car- 
los Borroméo del Rio Carmelo, which was 
founded by Father Junipero Serra in 1771. 


BELOW: When Eastwood bought the ranch 
in 1986, it included the Bunkhouse, which 
is the oldest guesthouse. “The idea of pre- 
serving it is to preserve it as it was,” he says. 
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Ranch the setting for Treasure Island. 
He also married Fanny Osbourne. 

A century later, in 1986, a developer 
with plans to level the existing struc- 
tures on the ranch and build condo- 
miniums began negotiating to buy it. 
Riding to the rescue in the nick of 
time, Eastwood stepped in, acquiring 
the twenty-two acres with their de- 
crepit buildings for $5 million. “I had 
always loved the place and they were 
just going to flatten it. They said it 
was obsolete. I thought it should be 
preserved as what it was,” he says. 
He joined Junipero Serra and Robert 
Louis Stevenson in an unlikely dy- 
nasty of men who have left their mark 
on this small Pacific cove. 

The Mission Ranch was a project 
only someone as stubborn and senti- 
mental as Harry Callahan could love. 
All the wiring was shot and the pipes 
were leaking so badly that 40 percent 
of the gas piped in was lost under- 
ground. “When you open up a place 
like this, it’s like the bear who climbs a 
hill to see the next hill and the next 
hill,’ Eastwood says. “It never ends.” 

As Eastwood quickly discovered, 
“there's a big difference between 
doing preservation and advocating 
preservation. It’s different to put your 
money where your mouth is.” So far 
he has put in several million; he'll 
consider the Mission Ranch a success 
if it breaks even in his lifetime. The 
gleaming buildings of Clint East- 
wood’s Mission Ranch now offer thir- 
ty-one luxurious guest rooms, a 
renovated restaurant and bar and 
what are still the best views in Cali- 
fornia. Tennis courts and a state- 
of-the-art workout room are under 
construction. “I don’t buy anything I 
don’t love,” he says. 

Eastwood hired Alan Williams of 
the Carmel Development Company, 
which specializes in restoration, he 
had the chimneys rebuilt by the 
stonemason who had worked on the 
restoration of the Mission San Carlos 
Borroméo, and when the Mission 
Ranch needed furniture he used some 
old pieces from movie sets. Frances 
Fisher, his costar in Unforgiven, pro- 
vided advice on the flower arrange- 





ABOVE: “We weren't trying to be histori- 
cally accurate with the furnishings,” says 
Broyhill. A living room in one of the new 
cottages has his line of leather furniture, 
upholstery fabrics and an Oriental rug. 





BELOW: “Furniture is the interpretive art 
of a room,” says Eastwood, whose own 
taste runs to Spanish style and country. “I 
like comfort and beauty, and I like this fur- 
niture because it’s old-fashioned and new.” 





ABOVE: The Honeymoon Cottage, which was built in 1865 BELOW: A lobby card from the 1959 film A Summer Place 
with the tongue-and-groove siding typical of the period's shows actors Sandra Dee and Troy Donahue in front of the 
farm buildings, is now the residence of the ranch’s manager. ranch’s Honeymoon Cottage, which was used in the movie. 


ments and quilts. “She cares more 
about details, I see the big picture,” 
Eastwood says. For more serious fur- 
niture he had North Carolina furni- 


ture manufacturer Edgar Broyhill—a 
friend from the golf course—design 
the Mission Ranch Collection. “Furni- 
ture is what gives a room its charac- 
er,” Eastwood says. “I wanted this 
furniture to have a solid feel but be 
very comfortable.” The collection’s 
emphasis is on physical ease—there 
are lots of deep cushions—and practi- 
cality. “I’m not trying to make a style 
statement here,” Broyhill says. 
Although Eastwood is a familiar 
figure at the ranch and around Car- 
mel, he’s intensely reclusive and pri- 
vate. “I’m not the jolly host type,” 
he says. In person, this iconoclastic 
American icon is a modest and gra- 
ciously friendly man who is eager to 
give credit to others and happy to 





ABOVE: From the banquet room’s patio, the view encom- BELOW: A flock of sheep grazes in the marshy pasture in 
passes the Pacific Ocean and the windswept Point Lobos, front of the resort. The Mission Ranch was a working dairy 
the inspiration for Robert Louis Stevenson’s Treasure Island. farm before being converted into a hotel during the 1930s. 


downplay his own accomplishments. 
With his don’t-notice-me shamble 
and his baggy, dark clothes, he’s al- 
most unrecognizable as the snake- 
hipped aggressor he plays on screen. 
He pilots his own helicopter, often 
whirling up to Carmel from Los An- 
geles for a visit, and he says he loves 
the anonymity of being able to radio 
the tower without identifying him- 
self. “I love it up there,” he says. “Up 
there I’m just a number in the sky.” 
Clint Eastwood is sixty-three now, 
with more than thirty movies behind 
him. The love affair that began be- 
tween the lanky kid and the small 
town has become a passionate al- 
liance of natural beauty and worldly 
power. “Carmel is primo,” says the 
town’s first citizen. “The place just 
gets in your blood. When you've been 
away and you come back here, you al- 
ways feel like you're coming home.” 1 





“To me, the Red House represents the pret- 
ty countryside in summer and a generosity 
of spirit,” says Tiffany's design director, John 
Loring (above, with his sister, China), of his 
family’s summer residence in Michigan. 


RIGHT: “My great-great-grandfather Ralze- 
man Newton Webster built the house in 1850,” 
says Loring. “It sits on a double lot right on 
the town square. Everyone in the family 
has always had a special affinity for the 
place because their childhoods were spent 
here on vacations. It has many mad details.” 


“THERE ARE VERY few humble Ameri- 
can houses that have been lived in 
for over a hundred and forty years,” 
says John Loring, Tiffany’s senior 
vice-president and design director, 
describing the Red House, his fami- 
ly’s homestead in western Michigan. 
“It was built in 1850 by my great- 
great-grandparents the Websters, who 
moved here from Ohio. They built the 
entire thing themselves, by hand.” 
Sharp-eyed shoppers might recog- 
nize the residence as the image fea- 
tured on one of Tiffany’s Battersea 
enamel boxes. Over the years it has 
proved to be one of the store’s best- 
selling items. 

“The Red House is popular because 
it represents the typical American 
dream,” says Loring, who spent most 
of his childhood summers playing 
amid its myriad nooks and cran- 
nies. “No other country could have 
produced a house like it. The Red 
House hasn’t been copied after a 
European prototype. Nothing has 
been done to impress, but everything 


John Loring’s Red House | 


Souvenirs of a Family Heritage in Michigan 


TEXT BY BROOKS PETERS 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY TONY SOLURI 





to please. The American furnishings 
do not daunt you with their authori- 
ty as you cross the threshold. The 
entire place is open wide and wel- 
coming, with a heart as big as a 
public square.” 

Located, in fact, just off the pub- 
lic square in a small town in Michi- 
gan’s wine-growing region, the Red 





House has not always been so invit- 
ing. After Loring’s grandmother, who 
maintained a primary residence in 
Chicago, grew too old to cope with 
its upkeep, she put a cyclone fence 
around the property and temporarily 
shut its doors. “It was a very unhappy 
state of affairs,” he recalls. “The hedges 
were unpruned—it was not attractive. 
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It was dismal.” Then, in the early 
sixties, Loring’s mother, China (a 
name that’s been passed down through 
several generations), asked her son 
to look the place over and help her 
decide if it would be possible to 
restore the landmark to its prime. 


“I told her yes,” Loring says, “so 
Mom took a deep breath, plunged in 
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“Over the years the Red House has developed a rich BELOW: A table in the library displays circus memo- 
texture that is irreplaceable,” notes Loring. ABOVE: rabilia, along with a Louis Comfort Tiffany vase and 
Circus owner Burr Robbins, who was Loring’s great- lamp and a contemporary Tiffany’s enamel box de- 
grandfather, acquired the living room’s Kirman car- picting the Red House. RIGHT: Portraits of Loring’s 
pet in the 1880s. The velvet-covered Eastlake-style great-great-aunt and great-great-uncle preside over 
furniture is original to the house. Lobmeyr chandelier. the library. Marquetry side chair fabric, Scalamandré. 


and took it all apart. She stripped 
it right down to the tulipwood floors. 
She also went to everyone in the 
family and asked them to return 
whatever things they might have bor- 
rowed. Fortunately they all cooperat- 
ed. And thank heavens. It would not 


have survived another ten years in 
that condition.” 

Last summer, nearly two years 
after his mother’s death, Loring gave 
the house another make-over. “It’s an 
unbelievable amount of work to take 
everything apart and put it back to- 
gether again,” he says with an amused 
sigh of exasperation. “The plaster- 
work, which was all original, had to 
be redone, and the exterior clap- 
boards had to be taken down, repaired 
or replaced. Now it looks exactly the 
way it did before, so no one notices. 





But things are no longer askew.” 

Though Loring visits the Red House 
throughout the year, shuttling back 
and forth between his residences in 
Manhattan and Paris, he makes an 
extra effort to spend the bulk of his 
summers there. Each weekend it’s 


packed with friends and family. “Very 
often there are eight people in the 
house at the same time,” he says, “eat- 
ing, cooking, relaxing with a cool 
drink on the porch, gardening, go- 
ing off on adventures or just sitting 
around the living room having tea. 


The Red House belongs to everyone. 
It’s like a very complex parlor game. 
You enter and automatically feel that 
you know how to play. Everything 
is possible.” 

If the Red House reflects the Amer- 
ican dream, its most celebrated resi- 
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“You feel very differently about a house your family has had for almost a century and a half than you do about something 
bought twenty-five years ago,” says Loring. “It would have been shocking to perform any radical surgery on it. We simply 
made things more livable.” The dining room’s portrait of his great-great-grandparents was painted for their 1842 wedding. 


dent, Burr Robbins, represents a com- 
pelling variation on the stereotypical 
American success story. “My great- 
grandfather started out in Paw Paw, 
Michigan, with just two trained 
bears,” Loring explains. “Bit by bit 
he put together a circus that trav- 
eled around the newly settled areas 
along the southern tip of Lake Mich- 
igan.” Eventually the troupe evolved 
into the largest three-ring tent cir- 
cus in the country. Souvenirs of Burr 
Robbins’s flamboyant extravaganzas 
abound in the Red House: a Bengal 
tiger’s tooth, a camel-shaped inkwell, 
a poster of a polar bear, spangled 
elephant blankets and snapshots of 
clowns, acrobats and fire-eaters. It 


was Robbins who gave the red facade 
its cheerful yellow trim, turning it 
into a local landmark sometimes re- 
ferred to as the Circus House. 

At first glance, the Red House seems 
like a very different world from the 
sophisticated circles in which Loring 
travels on behalf of Tiffany's. But es- 
sential to Tiffany’s legendary allure, 
hidden within its famous light blue 
packaging, and glistening amid its 
shiny glass counters, is a similar mys- 
tique. “The circus is about making 
things larger than life,” Loring says, 
“and Tiffany's is about a similar sense 
of event. The Red House is great in its 
small way because it too is an event.” 

Adding to that air of theatricality is 


the fact that the Red House is stocked 
with a gallimaufry of knickknacks 
and ephemera that only a house con- 
structed before the Civil War could 
contain. Inserted into a diary are 
dozens of family members’ hair clip- 


pings, intricately braided and careful- 


ly labeled. “I only show them to you,” 
Loring says, “because it is so unbe- 
lievable to find these in a house today. 
Some of the ‘friendship braids’ go 7 
back to the eighteenth century.” On a 
shelf in the library, one finds frag- 
ments from the Roman Forum that he 
and his brother smuggled out of Italy. 
“It’s not politically correct, I know,’ 
Loring explains, “but in those days 
we were just normal teenage prank- 
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A circa 1875 polar bear poster from the Burr Robbins Circus hangs against a paisley- patterned wall in a guest bedroom. 
“Paisley shawls embroidered with spangles and beads were used to adorn the circus elephants,” explains Loring. The ar- 
ray of 19th-century Leeds mocha ware on the chest is in honor of his father, who was born in Kirkstall, near Leeds, in 1885. 


sters.” Two pieces of limestone sal- 
vaged from the Truman-era White 
House renovation lie across the floor, 
while an elaborate Queen Elizabeth I 
doll stands regally atop a cabinet. 
There are modern treasures too: a 
first edition of Anita Loos’s novel Gen- 
tlemen Prefer Blondes, which was the 
last book Loring’s great- grandmother 
| bought before she died in 1925. 
Moving throughout the residence’s 
various floors (for a small building 
it boasts an astonishing number of 
rooms), One comes upon the odd 
Louis Comfort Tiffany lamp or some 
extraordinary Oriental rug, but the 
}overall effect is modest, an unosten- 
tatious jumble of odds and ends of 


obscure sentimental worth. “It’s fasci- 
nating,” Loring says, “but if you re- 
move any object from the house it 
automatically loses its value. What 
you see around you is simply what 
the people who lived here liked. They 
were not acquisitive. The place is an 
accretion of their travels and adven- 
tures, and not a display of wealth. 
This is a prototypical Disneyland 
house where everything is agreeable 
but nothing is real. You never get tired 
of it. The Red House is a rest from ev- 
eryday logical life.” 

That escape from rigid order and 
convention is most evident in the 
choice of furnishings. “The house in- 
corporates every style you can think 


of,” Loring says. “In the library, for ex- 
ample, is an Irish Chippendale table 
placed next to an eighteenth-century 
marquetry armchair beside a Louis 
XV country bedside table next to a 
1920s upholstered chair. The addition 
of a Tiffany lamp is absolutely ap- 
palling, and if you were to describe it 
to anybody they would simply laugh 
and say you're mad. But it works.” 
Keeping the integrity of the origi- 
nal house for future generations occa- 
sionally has its drawbacks. “There are 
times when I may not be terribly fond 
of having ancestors staring at me 
from the walls,” John Loring admits. 
“I can think of much more cheerful 
things to look at. But it’s their house, 





not mine. I see myself more as a cura- 
tor than as an owner. People often ask 
me what I’m going to do with such 
and such, and my answer is, but 


it’s already been done! It’s going to 


stay put. That's where it belongs. We 
don’t have a sense of that anymore 
im America. Everything is so transient 
in this world. It’s nice to know that 
some things don’t change.” 





ABOVE: “The master bedroom’s pictures 
of Napoleon and his family were gathered 
by Burr Robbins’s mother, whose Baltimore 
aunt was married to Jéréme Bonaparte,” 
says Loring. “The quilt comes from our col- 
lection of family bedding dating to 1810.” 


ABOVE: “We have our summer breakfasts and lunches out on the screen 
porch,” says Loring. “It connects the residence to a small structure known 
as the woodshed. It was in the shed that the house’s builder ran his cabi- 
netry, sash and door woodworking shop in the mid-nineteenth century.” 





“The previous owner had gutted it, 
turning it into one huge room.” 





“It’s my quiet harbor away from the frenzy 
of life in Manhattan,” says interior design- 
er Melvin Dwork (above) of his shingled 
weekend cottage on New York's Shelter 
Island. RIGHT: “The little house dates from 
the 1940s. It’s situated on an acre of rolling 
terrain with spruce, pine and fruit trees.” 


Cottage Style on 
Shelter Island 


A Designer’s Small-Scale Retreat 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY MELVIN DWORK, ASID 
TEXT BY JEFFREY SIMPSON 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY FELICIANO 


WHEN NEW YORK designer Melvin 
Dwork, who has owned a summer 
beach house on Fire Island for a num- 
ber of years, decided he wanted a 
weekend retreat with a change of 
scenery, he found a cottage quite by 
accident in a very different setting 
less than fifty miles away. 

“Yd been thinking about a year- 
round place,” says Dwork, “and this 
one turned up on Shelter Island while | 
was helping a friend look for a house. | 
had no intention of buying just then.” 

Shelter Island, protected by Long 
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Island's North and South forks (hence 
the “shelter”), has a charming mix of 
shingled cottages, Greek Revival man- 
sions and 1920s Colonial Revival es- 
tates, in rolling wooded countryside. 
The real estate agent showing historic 
houses to Dwork’s friend told him, 
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“There's one little house that isn’t 
what you want, but it’s so great I have 
to show it to you.” Indeed, the resi- 
dence—a 1940s cottage sheathed in 
cedar shingles—wasn’t right for him, 

but Dwork fell in love and ’ ‘bought it 
like I was buying a candy bar.” 





“I was completely amazed when I 
saw the interior,” says the designer. 
“The previous owner had taken what 
is a very ordinary-looking cottage on 
the outside and gutted it, turning 
it into one huge room with almost 
a Mediterranean feeling.” The floor 
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is paved with cool teal-blue tiles. 

Among the relatively few changes 
Dwork made was installing a window 
in the eaves above the living space. 
“With all the other windows and the 
white walls, the light does interesting 
things in the large open space,” he 
explains. “The room can be complete- 
ly different colors at various times 
of the day. In certain lights the tile 
floor looks like deep green water.” 

A more mundane benefit from the 
previous owner’s reconstruction is 
what Dwork characterizes as the 
house’s low maintenance. “The tile 
floor can be mopped in a half hour,” 
he points out, “and there are no nooks 
and crannies or heavy pieces of furni- 
ture to gather dust.” 

Much of the furniture comes from 
Dwork’s beach house and was de- 
signed by him; the white slipcovers 
he placed on almost all the uphol- 
stered pieces make the whole room 
easy on the eye. He did, however, 
need to add the appropriate dining 
table and chairs, and he found an En- 
glish teak garden table and four clev- 
erly designed chairs that wrap around 
it. A nineteenth-century American 
long-back bench with its original 
green paint completed the seating 
in the alcove, which has white-shut- 
tered windows on three sides. 

Since Dwork has gotten to know 
many artists during his years of living 
and working in New York, his collec- 
tion is as idiosyncratic and special as it 
is important. For instance, at one end 
of the room hangs a crayon-and-ink 
portrait of his friend choreographer 
John Butler done by Dutch artist Mon 
Walter. Beneath it is a photograph 
of dancer Bill Kirkpatrick. In other 
spaces are a Luther Travis watercolor 
depicting a Paris scene; a papier- 
maché mask and two monographs by 
Robert Courtright; and drawings of 
costumes and sets by theatrical de- 
signer Rouben Ter-Arutunian. 


“One large room constitutes the entire house,” 
explains Dwork. “In it, I fashioned a back- 
ground for my diverse collection of furni- 
ture, rugs and art.” Avery Boardman sofa. 
The Moroccan rug is from Doris Leslie Blau. 
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ABOVE: “I’ve carved out a comfortable niche at the end of 


the living area that I use for dining as well as for sitting and 
reading,” notes Dwork. “The area is flooded with light all day 
and has a great view of the garden.” Quadrille pillow fabric. 


Dwork admits that his real passion 
in collecting is for chairs and rugs. He 
found a nineteenth-century Spanish 
turned-wood-and-canvas folding chair 
that he calls “a precursor to the Holly- 
wood director's chair”; a painted Welsh 
country armchair; and a pair of sev- 
enteenth-century chairs covered in 
kilim fragments. His yen for rugs led 
him to acquire a Moroccan rug with a 
checkerboard pattern that anchors 
the central furniture arrangement in 
the living area. 

Locally, on Shelter Island and in 
nearby Sag Harbor and East Hamp- 
ton, Dwork browsed with friends at 
yard sales and flea markets and came 
up with two Spanish bridge lamps from 
the 1930s, each crowned with a little 
fantasy decoration. “I got these for 
twenty dollars for the pair,’ he laughs. 
“The shades cost me much more.” 

As Dwork moved around his new 
terrain, he came to feel more and 
more comfortable in this world—and 
particularly his corner of it. “My cot- 
tage is near enough to the Hamp- 
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tons to see friends there, but you're 
not part of that summer rat race,” 
he says. “There are a number of oth- 
er design industry people who have 
houses on Shelter Island—architects, 
landscape architects, photographers 
and designers—and we make a very 
nice little community. The houses 
look a bit like New England, and the 
social life has a New Englandy combi- 
nation of cordiality and consideration 
for other people’s privacy. 

“Each season has its own draw,” he 
continues, “and that’s why I come here. 
Some people say the winters are too 
bleak, but I enjoy the solitude. In the 
summer I live outdoors and have pic- 
nics with my friends. I was looking 
for a place that was truly year-round, 
and my Shelter Island cottage is ex- 
actly that.” 0 


“The art has either been done by friends or given to me by 
friends.” BELOW: An ink-and-crayon portrait of choreog- 
rapher John Butler by Dutch artist Mon Walter hangs in the 
sleeping area near a photograph of dancer Bill Kirkpatrick. 











“To maintain the cottage’s open quality, | 
floated the bed in front of the wood stove, 
creating a focal point on that side of the 
room.” Nineteenth-century painted louvers 
add geometric interest. The rug is Moroccan, 
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“WHAT ARE PEOPLE who live in a place 
like New York going to think,” asks 
Ann Harrison, “if I say that I built a 
country retreat fifteen minutes from 
my ‘city’ house in Attica, Indiana— 
population thirty-five hundred—in 
order to escape the pressures of urban 
life?” She laughs for a moment before 
amplifying, “The truth is, we lead a 
full, hectic life here like anyone else. 
My husband, Rusty, runs the family 
business, Harrison Steel, a foundry, 
and I manage the kitchen and dining 
room of the local country club. And 
like anyone else, we need a change 
of environment, a place to relax and 
gather our thoughts, to walk in the 
woods and sit on a porch and listen 
to frogs and crickets and, if we’re 
lucky, the occasional nightingale.” 

Ann Harrison's quest for a country 
retreat began ten years ago, when she 
had a surprising conversation with 
her husband, who said that, even af- 
ter their sons were grown, he intend- 
ed to go on living in their present 
Attica house, a sprawling fifties ranch. 
“I had always assumed that as we 
aged we would scale down and sim- 
plify,” says Ann, who immediately be- 
gan planning—and saving—for her 
cabin. “I'd always wanted to build a 
house. I saw it very clearly in my 
mind. It was going to be rustic, re- 
mote in feeling and crafted, if possi- 
ble, by hand.” 

The possible became probable two 
years ago when a friend alerted Ann 
to the log cabins built by Boyd Crone, 
a retired farmer, and his partner, 
Audley Wiley, a retired metallurgist. 
Crone, who is seventy-one now, built 
his first log cabin in 1970, in his own 
ackyard and out of materials recy- 
cled from a run-down nineteenth- 
entury house he bought for fifty 
ollars. (The owner was initially ask- 
ing a hundred.) To date he has con- 
tructed twenty more houses, the 
ajority out of timber and siding sal- 
aged from Indiana barns of the early 
800s that are in danger of being torn 
own or burned, since it costs nearly 
S$ much to repair these noble Ameri- 
an structures as to build them anew. 
I don’t like to cut down trees,” says 





ABOVE: “It’s larger and brighter than more traditional log cabins,’ says Ann Harrison of the 
house she shares with her husband, Rusty, in Indiana. Builder Boyd Crone salvaged timber 
from 19th-century barns to construct it. OPPOSITE: “The front door is three inches thick,” 
she says, “but with a gentle touch, it swings smoothly shut on its hand-forged hinges.” 


Crone, who was never formally 
trained as a builder. Asked where he 
learned his craft, he answers laconi- 
cally, “I always loved wood,” as if the 
process demanded nothing more 
than affection for his materials. 

When Ann Harrison and Boyd 
Crone describe the evolution of her 
house, this almost seems to be the 
case. At nearly every turn, conven- 
tional technology was thwarted by a 
combination of Yankee ingenuity and 
conviction born of habit and hands- 
on experience. Ann first drew the 
house she envisioned on a sheet of pa- 
per. Crone liked what he saw and was 
ready to begin when Ann got cold 
feet—‘I worried that maybe I'd left 
out something important, something 
critical” —and hired an architect. “He 
would ask Boyd things like, ‘How do 
you plan to insulate the roof?’ and 
Boyd would say, ‘My cabins are tight; 
they hold the hee’ He’d say, “How 


big will the cabin be?’ and Boyd 
would answer, ‘Well, as big as the logs 
are.’ ” The zen of the builder was pit- 
ted against the calculations of the ar- 
chitect, and it is somehow not a great 
shock to discover that the blueprints 
ended up being “accidentally” left in 
the rain or that they were “mysteri- 
ously” stained by coffee and the stray 
splash of cement chinking. 

If Crone scarcely listens to an archi- 
tect, he only selectively listens to his 
client—at least when his client wants 
a log cabin to be something it isn’t. 
When there was talk of nine-foot ceil- 
ings in the bedrooms, for instance, 
Crone explained that they would look 
wrong and waited for the Harrisons 
to go on a trip before he built them at 
the customary eight. When Rusty 
Harrison expressed distaste for the 
cracks that Crone warned him would 
be inevitable between the rough- 
sawn poplar floorboards, Crone de- 
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“Family gatherings and holidays seem more festive when 
celebrated in the cabin,” says Harrison. In the great room, 
‘he sofas and chairs and their fabrics are from Ralph Lauren. 





ABOVE: Poplar barn siding was used for 
the cabinets and cupboards in the kitchen, 
while the countertops are black walnut. 
Jenn-Air range and KitchenAid dishwasher. 


BELOW: Star and open-basket quilts from 
Indiana in the master bedroom were made 
in the late 19th century. Cashmere throw 
and pillow fabric are from Ralph Lauren. 


ABOVE: The rear deck, used for potting, 
faces south. “Each log in the house is hand- 
hewn and displays the marks left by the ax 
over a hundred years ago,” says Harrison 





layed putting them down until vaca- 
tion time came around again. “When 
he returned, Rusty said, ‘I even like 
the cracks,” Crone reports—he re- 
ports; he does not boast. The builder 
offers a single simple policy statement 
on his approach to his relationship 
with clients: “Usually,” he says, “we 
like ‘em to stay away.” 


In all, elements from six barns, rep- 
resenting fifteen varieties of wood, 
went into the construction of the Har- 
rison house. The interior walls are 
faced with old barn siding planed on 
one side. Salvaged wood is ubiquitous 
throughout the house. Poplar faces 
kitchen cabinets. Black walnut tops 
counters. The staircase is fashioned 





from walnut. Old wood (more black 
walnut) has even been used for the 
dining table, which Crone built him- 
self. “Boyd has an unusual relation- 
ship with wood,” Ann says. “He sees 
things in it, images like faces or 
clouds, but also uses. Knotholes be- 
come door handles. Nail holes are left 


continued on page 180 
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and tilts two inches forward so rainwater runs off. Made of ne 
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Natural Values in the Hamptons 


Understatement Enhances a View from Long Island 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY MARJORIE SHLJS} 1AN 
TEXT BY BROOKS PETERS 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY BILLY CUNNINGHAM 

















“THIS HOUSE IS ALL ABOUT the sun,” says the owner of a con- 
temporary Shingle Style beach house perched between a 
bay and the ocean on eastern Long Island. “Every morning 
_ I watch the sun rise over the Atlantic, and in the evening I 
watch it set over the bay. Everything around me has to do 
with the water and the wildlife—the swans that glide back 
and forth all day, the geese that fly overhead, the bird sanc- 
tuary across the way.” 

A yearning for natural surroundings is what led the 
owner to acquire the property as a second residence. But it 
was her desire for an interior that would complement the 
surrounding landscape that prompted her to call in Mar- 
jorie Shushan. “I'd seen Marjorie’s work,” she says, “and we 
had friends in common. I liked her sense of sophistication, 
the easygoing look of her designs.” Shushan, who has an 
affinity for working on houses close to the water, was in- 
spired by the site’s simplicity. “I liked the house the mo- 
ment I saw it. The shapes of the rooms are very good. It’s a 
very straightforward house, very architectural.” 

The house was, in fact, built by an architect who hap- 





OPPOSITE: For a weekend house in the Hamptons, a contempo- 
rary shingled structure situated between a bay and the Atlantic, de- 
signer Marjorie Shushan (above) created an interior that played up 
the views and reflected her client's desire for simplicity and sophis- 
tication. “She wanted to be able to go out to the house at any time 
and feel as though it was lived in, but she didn’t want too much up- 
keep,” notes Shushan. “It’s a very outdoor house,” says the owner. 


pened to be its original owner, Jose Alberto Rivas. He divid- 
ed the structure into three equal and contiguous parts, 
which generates a rhythmic flow from room to room. The 
entire west wing is devoted to the living room, a soaring 
double-height space with a pitched ceiling and wide, tow- 
ering windows. A double-sided fireplace faced in white 
brick separates the east wing from the central area, which 
comprises a dining room on the first floor and a master 
bedroom above. Interior balconies off the bedroom over- 
look the living room. The east wing contains a book-lined 
study on the ground floor and guest bedrooms upstairs. 

“Every inch, inside and out, has a definite purpose,” the 
owner explains. Shushan agrees. “It’s built like a boat,” she 
says. “Everything has its nook. No extra spaces, no spare 
corners. It’s a very tight ship.” A wood deck stretches across 
the rear facade, which faces the bay. Porthole windows be- 
neath the traditional pitched roofs underscore the nautical 
theme. “The design of the house is so exact that the front 
door is sited directly opposite the walkway to the beach,” 
the owner adds. “Nothing obstructs the view.” 

To emphasize those views, the designer turned her at- 
tention to the house’s interiors. “From the time I walked in, 
I saw it this way,” she says, indicating the finished rooms. 
But from the beginning she wasn’t sure if what she con- 
ceived for the house corresponded to what the client had in 
mind. “She had rented the place for a summer and had 
lived in it with the original owner’s furniture,” Shushan re- 
calls. “She probably imagined it like that but wanted a 
change. Sometimes accommodating a client’s vision is a 
delicate thing to do. I wanted to take it beyond what she 
wanted, to go that extra mile.” But the tightly fitted size 
and shape of the house turned out to be something of a dis- 
advantage. “Because it’s so architectural, it left very little 
room for a small error or a misunderstanding,” she adds. 

Shushan’s approach was to decorate the house as if it 
were all of a piece, to underscore the feeling of openness, 
the abundance of light and the generous proportions of the 
rooms. “Because the living room is double-height, I knew it 
needed overscale furniture,” she elaborates. “Otherwise I 
thought it would be too ditsy, too normal. The furniture is 
upholstered in a linenlike silk that lends a touch of opu- 
lence without being too grand. And it works well for 
winter as well as summer.” The dining chairs were custom- 
designed and slipcovered in a woven stripe that was 
turned inside out to further soften the look. Since the 
house is often filled with friends and family, the client 
wanted a dining table that could comfortably seat eight. 
Upstairs in the master bedroom, Shushan mixed wicker 
chairs with Indian and Indonesian antiques found in local 
shops. Light, spirited fabrics enhance the cheerful atmo- 
sphere. The windows throughout were treated with shades 


“It’s built like a boat. Everything has its nook. No extra 
spaces, no spare corners. It’s a very tight ship.” 
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OPPOSITE: Richard Hambleton’s 1986 oil Let’s Call It a Dave hangs 
in the double-height living room, which is arrayed in sand-colored 
natural fabrics. “I wanted it to be put-up-your-feet comfortable,” 
says the owner. Shushan fashioned the low table by cutting down a 
Spanish colonial-style table. Seto ware chargers from Naga An- 
tiques stand on end tables made from tree trunks. The silk uphol- 
stery fabric is from Manuel Canovas. As elsewhere, the rug is sisal. 


ABOVE: The dining room, which shares a two-sided fireplace with 
the living room, features a 1958 work by Sam Francis. Partially seen 
on the wall between the windows is Ross Bleckner’s Demotion of Af- 
fection, 1987. The dining table is English. Shushan had the chairs 
custom-designed and slipcovered them in a fabric from Bergamo. 





instead of draperies. “This was a little difficult,” Shushan 
admits, “because there was none of the warmth you get 
from fabric. And there was the risk that the room would 
look unfinished. But my client likes it open. The effect 
works because of the view and the colors. It’s very elegant.” 

To brighten the walls, which originally were a grayish 
white, Shushan painted them a light, soothing beige. “So 
many beach houses are done in blue for the water,” the 
owner points out. “We brought the sand inside.” The neu- 
tral tones form a suitable and versatile backdrop for her 
collection of contemporary art, which includes works by 
Ross Bleckner, Sam Francis and Barbara Hepworth. 

When it came time to furnish the house, the owner and 
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The study opens onto a deck that runs along the house’s rear facade, which is separated from the bay by 
native plants and flowers. “No matter what window you look out, you can see the water,” says the owner. 
The tole tray table is from Brunschwig & Fils. Plaid fabric is from Clarence House, as is the cushion trim. 


Shushan selected fabrics and accessories together. “Some- 
times you go into a house that has been decorated and you 
don’t sense the owner’s input,” says the resident. “We 
picked out everything—the English oak dining table, the 
Chinese bowls, the wood candlesticks. But it was Marjorie’s 
experience that made all the difference. She turned a Span- 
ish colonial—style mahogany table into a low table by cut- 
ting down the legs. She had the vision to see what it would 
look like when it was all finished.” 

Simple floorcoverings were used in the main rooms. 
“The sisal rugs were an immediate decision of mine,” says 
Shushan. “This house has very nice wood floors, but still 
you have to do something. I could have gone with woven 


chintzes, but I love sisal because it helps make everything 
uniform. And it’s quiet. | wouldn’t necessarily use it in a 
country house even though it’s a natural material. But it 
gives a sophistication that I like in a beach house.” 

For the deck, Shushan suggested a set of latticewood fur- 
niture that would be both comfortable and practical for 
barbecues, cocktail parties or evenings spent contemplat- 
ing the sunset. “The deck feels like another room,” she says. 
The resident concurs. “In the summer you don’t want to be 
sitting inside all day. You’re out walking on the beach, 
swimming, playing tennis. On the bay people are fishing, 
kayaking, jet-skiing and canoeing. | never know what to do 
first when I get there.” (1) 













Shushan added bright accents of color and such antiques 
as an Indonesian chair and an Indian table to the master 
bedroom, an open-beamed space overlooking the bay. An 
untitled 1969 work by Bruce Boice is above the fireplace; 
Edouard Vuillard’s 1938 pastel La Charité au Claye is ati 
right. Upholstery and bed fabrics from Manuel Canevas. 


Sausalito Perspectives 
A Mediterranean Aesthetic for a High-Minded California Residence 


ARCHITECTURE BY ROBINSON MILLS + WILLIAMS 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY BARBARA SCAVULLO, ASID, AND ARNELLE KASE 


TEXT BY HOWARD JUNKER 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOHN VAUGHAN 





“I wanted an architect who would think in terms of steel and concrete, not ranch houses,” 
says Enid Ford, who asked David Williams to design a house with a Mediterranean feeling 
on a point above San Francisco Bay. He brought in interior designers Barbara Scavullo and 
Arnelle Kase. ABOVE: On the terrace off the living room, the lap pool faces Angel Island. 
OPPOSITE: A 2nd century B.C. Egyptian head and a Venetian lantern are in the living room. 


ENID FORD AND her late husband, Syd- 
ney, had traveled the world while 
he supervised huge construction proj- 
ects as an executive with an interna- 
tional engineering and construction 
company. Ironically, however, they 
never got around to building a house 
of their own. 

His mother had encouraged them 
to tear down the Tudoresque cottage 
she had been given as a wedding pres- 
ent in 1917, which had a commanding, 
site above Sausalito, with views of 
San Francisco, Alcatraz, Angel Island 
and all points east. After her hus- 
band died, Enid Ford decided to em- 
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bark on this adventure alone, though 
friends warned her about the risks 
and urged her to remain in the grand 
house she had recently redecorated 
in San Francisco's Presidio Heights. 

But Ford was not to be put off. “The 
project had been in our minds for 
many years,” she says. “We had al- 
ways known we would do it. We used 
to sit around the cottage and imagine 
what we would do here. And there. 
And over there.” 

Because she had begun a career 
in electrical drafting and had been 
around big construction projects all 
her life, she was undaunted by the 


prospect of working on a simple resi- 
dence. It should be contemporary, 
lean and fresh, she told architect 
David Williams, who was then a part- 
ner in Robinson Mills + Williams. 

Williams asked interior designer 
Barbara Scavullo and her associate, 
Arnelle Kase, to help interpret the nu- 
ances of Ford’s vision, to ensure that 
her desire for openness, austerity and 
scale was reconciled with her need for 
comfort and decorative warmth. 

“The obvious mandate was to ex- 
ploit the incredible vistas,” Kase re- 
calls. “So the first thing we did was to 
have all the metal sashes patinated. 
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The patina gave a sense of age, but 
most of all it helped integrate the 
doors and windows with the view.” 

The next step was to walk through 
the house room by room to under- 
stand, as Kase puts it, “Enid’s real 
need not for strict high-style mod- 
ernism but for a bit more tradition, a 
bit more softness.” 

Ford also wanted her new house to 
contain many components of her old 
one. She had the living room and din- 
ing room designed in the exact di- 
mensions of the rooms she had just 
had decorated in San Francisco. In 
the living room, a large rug had been 
placed conventionally under the cen- 
tral seating. But Ford realized that 
it would mask the beauty of the 
custom-designed parquetry floor, a 
Moorish gridwork of maple, brass 
and limestone. She decided to have 
the rug removed, in a way fulfilling 
her dream for a dance floor that 


would be revealed when the rug and 

the furniture were removed for balls. 
She had also envisioned a galleria, a 

hallway the length of the house that 


would serve as its focal point, with 
arches and a vaulted ceiling. Williams 
was able to install it along the north 
side of the house. “It’s such an unnec- 
essary space, but it’s breathtaking,” 
remarks Kase. “If you’re planning 
where to put the extra bedroom or 
bath, you can get greedy and fail to 
do something that defines the pat- 
tern of the house, organizes it and 
gives it scale.” 

“It’s not a space you sit in,” adds 
Scavullo. “You move through it. It 
provides an architectural grandeur to 
go with the view.” 

Because so much of the house is 
open to the view, Ford sought an 
entirely different feeling in her bed- 
room, to make it essentially closed 
off from the world. Williams put in 
heavy wood shutters and complete 


“The limestone-and-maple parquetry floor 
is the architectural focus of the living 
room,” says Scavullo. “Enid Ford wanted it 
to serve as a dance floor.” Ford had the 
mantelpiece copied from a French original. 
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ays. “It goes out to the 
stone so you can come in we 


RIGHT: Clad in white marble, the master 
bath frames a cameo of San Francisco Bay. 
Decorative artist Roberta Aherns glazed 
the painted surfaces with a metallic finish. 


soundproofing, and Kase used a pal- 
ette that, at first glance, seems to be a 
startling contrast. It occurred almost 
by accident. 

“Enid likes monochromatic spaces,” 
Kase points out, “off-whites, cream, 
beige. One day, just by happenstance, 
we ran into each other after I had 
left a showroom with a sample of 
the most beautiful fabric I'd ever 
seen. It was a prototype of a very 
Fortuny, very old green silk wallcov- 
ering. I knew she wouldn't like it, but 
I was wrong: She loved it.” 

Only three fabrics were used in 
the bedroom. The upholstered bed, 
which was designed by Kase and 
Ford, sports rock-crystal finials at the 
headboard’s corners, a touch that 
Kase feels lends mystery and glamour 
to the room, along with shimmer- 
ing walls and silver bedside lamps. 

Scavullo credits the architecture 
with the strength to be accommodat- 
ing: “The lines are so strong. Anybody 
could put anything in the house now 
and not have to go back into its fabric. 
It's very gracious in the way it accepts 
different pieces—ethnic discoveries 
from Enid’s travels, chandeliers from 
her former house, two lanterns from 
Whitney Warren's estate auction.” 

Unscathed by her architectural ad- 
venture, Enid Ford got even more in- 
volved in the design world last year: 
She and a partner started the San 
Francisco design showroom Merrill- 
Ford. It sells fabrics, accessories and 
furniture—including some of her own 
designs—and is a natural extension of 
her drafting training as well as her 
nomadic years. “It keeps me travel- 
ing a lot,” she says. “I’m still moving 
around—more than ever, really.” 0 


RIGHT: Scavullo and Kase emphasized the 
subdued palette in Ford’s bedroom with 
shutters and sheer pleated draperies. Ford 
designed the furniture with Kase. Henry 
Calvin silk moiré; Clarence House velvet. 












From the terrace on the house's east side, the vista “starts with Crissy Field in 
San Francisco and goes around to Mount Tamalpais,” points out Enid Ford. 
“The terrace is thirty feet above the ground and is an extension of 
the living room,” says David Williams. “The treetops act as a kind of ledge.” 





“Her very contemporary house called for a sophisticated de- 
sign,” says Juan Pablo Molyneux (above) of Eugenia Penafiel de 
Urruticoechea’s Las Condes residence near Santiago, Chile. 





ABOVE: “An entrance hall must introduce the house. I’ve 
created a space that's both spare and strong.” Late-18th-cen- 
tury French engravings after Raphael flank the passageway. 


A Chilean Composition — "°"-ss1gwareownes 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY TUCA REINES 


Traditional Graces for a Modern House near Santiago 
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‘AT FIRST SHE Was very resistant,” says 
New York-based designer Juan Pablo 
Molyneux about his client Eugenia 
Penafiel de Urruticoechea. “She was 
scared that I was going to overdo it. 
You see, she wanted to fit in, to not 
stand out; she worried about what her 
neighbors and friends would say. 
Yet at the same time she longed to 
have a world-class house 
cated, international.” 

The house that Eugenia Penafiel de 
Urruticoechea wanted transformed to 
world-class was practically at the end 
of the New World—a speck in the 





sophisti- 


“This is the happiest house that I’ve ever lived in,” says Eugenia Penafiel de Urruticoechea (below). “It’s so sunny and beauti- 
ful.” OPPOSITE: “Although we bought everything in New York, local artisans crafted the parchment-paneled library,” notes 
Molyneux. Bardith tray table. Drapery taffeta, Scalamandré. Clarence House sofa damask. Club chair fabric, Brunschwig & Fils. 














string bean that Chile, being roughly 
2,700 miles long and only 100 miles 
wide, resembles. A Santiaguina, or 
native of Santiago, Chile's capital, she 
had lived in Buenos Aires for twenty 
years with her second husband. When 
he died she moved back to Chile—‘I 
wanted to see the mountains,” she 
says—and bought a sprawling house 
in the foothills of the Andes, set on 
two lushly landscaped acres in the 
Santiago suburb of Las Condes. The 
sixteen-room single-story structure 
had been put up only a couple of 
years before by the prominent Chil- 
ean architect Christian de Groote. 
Shortly after moving in, Eugenia 
Penafiel de Urruticoechea summoned 
her courage—it was the first time she 
would be working with a designer, 
and also the first time she would be 
making major decisions without a 
husband—and placed a call to New 
York to the Santiago-born Molyneux, 
whom, she says in her charming En- 
glish, she has known “since ever.” 

“The fact that after being a client 
she’s still a friend,” says the designer, 
“makes the cycle complete. She likes 
to joke that when I finished decorat- 
ing the house it was so beautiful that 
she immediately found a new hus- 
band to go with it.” He is Luis de 
Urruticoechea, a Basque from San Se- 
bastian, and indeed, the major “enter- 
tainment” to date in this house of 
many fetes has been their wedding 
reception. “I was lucky that when I 
married him the house was already 
decorated—everything was ready. He 
is better than the house, my hus- 
band,” she boasts. 

“A few weeks after she first called 
me I flew down to Santiago,” Moly- 
neux recounts. “I was excited because 
this was my first project in Chile since 
I'd set myself up in business in New 
York. I knew the architect—I’d done a 
lot of houses of his when I was working 
in Chile as a very young man. This 


was one of his bigger houses, and I 
was inspired by the spaces he had 
created, the height of the ceilings and 
the wonderful layout.” 

Molyneux especially admired de 
Groote’s huge floor-to-ceiling picture 
windows and sliding doors that inte- 
grated the gardens and terraces with 
the house—the architect even had col- 
laborated with landscape designer 
Juan Grim on the earth-tone colors 
for stones and slabs. The house could 
be interpreted to have been built as a 
frame for both the lustily tropical gar- 
dens just outside and—shining be- 
yond, less distant than they look—the 
snow-blanketed peaks of the Andes, 
in a sense the building’s crowning 
ornament. The Andes are a mountain 
range over which travel writers have 
waxed rhapsodic for centuries, one 
poor besotted author going so far as 
to write: “Her robes of spotless snow 
were trimmed with the silvery sheen 
of eternal glacial ice.” Eugenia Pe- 
nafiel de Urruticoechea seems to have 
caught some of this rapture herself, 
for she describes the dark pink stucco 
used for her house as “holding the 
color of the Andes sunset.” She goes 
on, “In Santiago there is a lot of air 
pollution, but here it doesn’t arrive— 
my air is very clean.” 

“She came to New York when I had 
the project all mapped out,” says Moly- 
neux, “and together we discussed 
furniture and placement—I spent a 
great deal of time explaining the con- 
cept of every space. They’re not used 
to big pieces of furniture in Chile, but 
since Eugenia wanted a comfortable 
house that would be easy to entertain 
in, day and night, I was able to win 
her over fairly quickly. We bought 
everything in New York and had it 
shipped. Then there was the question 
of the colors—they were going to be 
different in each room but basically 
yellow and gold with some green and 
red touches. In Chile, you know, they're 


“Most Chilean houses are Spanish colonial,” explains Molyneux. “This resi- 
dence, which was designed by architect Christian de Groote, differs from the 
expected. I used a variety of textures and colors to play that up.” The living 
room's Regency rosewood table, foreground, is from Stair & Company. Clarence 
House wallcovering, and drapery, sofa, gilt armchair and table skirt fabrics. 
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ABOVE: “Eugenia loves to entertain, and 
she and her large family gather often in the 
dining room,” says the designer. The French 
candelabrum is antique. Baccarat stemware. 


afraid of color, they're very conserva- 
tive. But Eugenia came around.” 
Entrances are important, and Moly- 


neux used the large entrance hall 
with its square gridded skylight to 
preview coming attractions—‘to give 
a hint,” as he puts it, “of just how im- 
portant the house would be.” The floors 
are marble and inlaid wood. The walls 
are taupe, and on them Molyneux hung 
a seventeenth-century Brussels tap- 
estry depicting a wedding scene and 
the offering of gifts, which happily 
prefigured reality. A green-lacquered 
altar table, a fine Venetian mirror 
and a handsome George III settee 
all eighteenth century—combine to 
delight the prodigal eye. 

A corridor fans out toward the vor- 
tex of living room, library and dining 
room. The living room contains a pair 
of Louis XVI painted bergeres, a pair 
of Ming Dynasty glazed ceramic 


continued on page 180 


RIGHT: “The living room and library seam- 
lessly flow into the terrace that adjoins the 
pool,” says Molyneux. “The entire house, with 
its multitude of floor-to-ceiling windows, has 
a pronounced indoor-outdoor feeling to it.” 
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KNOWN THROUGHOUT Renaissance Eu- 
rope as “the Grand Turk” and revered 
in his own dominions as “God's earth- 
ly shadow,” the Ottoman sultan Su- 
leyman the Magnificent ruled over an 
empire that rivaled that of ancient 
“Rome. Master of the Mediterranean 
and lord of territories sweeping from 
the gates of Vienna to Baghdad, Si- 
leyman inspired tremendous fear— 
and envy—in the Italian city-states 
and in the royal houses of Tudor, Va- 
lois and Habsburg. 
Ruthless in battle and coldhearted 
enough to murder two of his own 
sons, Stileyman was also an accom- 
plished poet, a master builder and a 
sensitive aesthete. Ottoman political 
and economic power reached its ze- 
nith during his forty-six-year reign 
(1520-1566), as did Ottoman achieve- 
ment in the arts. A zealous and de- 
manding patron, Siileyman under- 
stood the ability of the decorative arts 
to glorify his rule and project his 
power. Even his armies, with their 
exquisitely appliquéd tents, elaborate- 
ly caparisoned horses, pearl-tipped 
arrows and brilliantly garbed infan- 
trymen, used decorative expression 
to convey an overawing message of 
strength. Under Siileyman’s patron- 
age and that of his immediate suc- 
cessors, the Turkish arts of precious 
metalwork, textiles and ceramics at- 
tained their highest development. 
This development was fueled by 
the immense program of building un- 
dertaken by Siileyman. When not oc- 
cupied by war, Siileyman poured his 
energies into the embellishment of 
his capital, Istanbul. Situated upon a 
series of hills enriched by the ancient 
monuments of Byzantium, and encir- 
cled by the waters of the Bosporus, the 
Sea of Marmara and the Golden Horn, 
Istanbul was the most magnificent 
city of the age. The construction of spec- 
tacular public works—mosques, foun- 
tains, hospitals, universities and bathing 
complexes—gave powerful stimulus 
to the decorative arts and attracted 
gifted artists and craftsmen from the 
farthest reaches of the empire. 
Stimulus was provided too by Sii- 
Teyman’s household, a court far more 
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elaborate than any yet known in Eu- 
rope. Western ambassadors, merchants 
and spies were dazzled by the Grand 
Seraglio, the imperial complex of 
palaces and gardens maintained by 
some twenty thousand factotums. Di- 
vided into a minutely detailed hierar- 
chy, the palace staff included some 
five hundred doormen, two thousand 
gardeners, two hundred falconers, 
and such offices as Chief White Eu- 
nuch, Chief Turban Maker, Keeper of 
the Nightingales and Pickle Server. 
No expense was spared in this enor- 
mous establishment. Delicacies were 
brought in from every corner of the 
empire, including snow transported 
from the mountains of Greece to be 
made into sherbets flavored with vio- 
lets, musk and honey. A court of such 
opulence required quantities of gold 
and silver vessels for banquet and cer- 
emonial use, a profusion of colored 
ceramics and endless bolts of brocad- 
ed silks for robes, cushions, hangings 
and floorcoverings. 

Such vast requirements could only 





TOP: Panel, court weavers, Turkey, circa 1565. Silk; 60%" x 24%". Situated on the silk route link- 
ing Asia and Europe, the Ottoman Empire had ready access to this luxurious material, re- 
sulting in the intricately ‘ned brocades made by the sultan’s workshops. Eric Grunberg 
Fine aa Paris. ABOV =. /ile, Iznik, Turkey, circa 1570. Ceramic; 97" x 47%". A tile bearing the 
triple-ball motif known as the ¢intemani was produced in Iznik, the city that provided the 
tiles that en rbellish ed many Ottoman buildings. Jug, Iznik, Turkey, circa 1570. Ceramic; 9" high. 
Ceramics often featured the tulip, which was one of four flowers—along with the rose, the 
:yacinth—favored by artisans. Both, Momtaz Islamic Art, London. 
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be met by organization. The Otto- 
mans placed the decorative arts un- 
der the aegis of the state bureau- 
cracy in the form of the Ehl-i 
Hiref—the Society of the Tal- 
ented—which was subdivid- 
ed into societies for painters, 
calligraphers, goldsmiths, 
woodworkers, weavers and 
the like. The degree of 
specialization was such 4 
that an entire society was | 
devoted even to the pro- 
duction of the sultan’s 
beautifully worked silk 
undergarments. Members 
of these associations were 
ranked in strict hierarchies, 
paid daily wages and hand- 
somely rewarded for superior work, 
sometimes by the sultan himself. 
Amounting to hundreds of times the 
already generous daily wage, such bo- 
nuses, and the recognition that they 
signified, provided artists and arti- 
sans with powerful incentives to excel. 
The Nakkashane, or the Society of 
Painters, was the most important of 
















ABOVE: Dish, Iznik, Turkey, circa 1575. Ce- 
ramic; 11%" in diameter. A plate displaying a 
bouquet of stylized flowers, a motif that 
dominated Ottoman pottery design, is bor- 
dered by a design of Ming inspiration and 
executed in the vibrant colors that were typ- 
ical of pottery after the 1550s. AXIA, London. 


these groups. Though technically re- 
sponsible for the decoration of manu- 
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scripts, the Nakkashane effectively 


served as the creative engine for the 
entire artistic community of the 
court. Design motifs originated 
by the Nakkashane were adapt- 
ed in other media and vital- 
ized all of the decorative 
arts. Imbued with the exu- 
berance of nature, this 
decorative vocabulary is 
extremely rich. Highly styl- 
ized lotus or leaf scrolls 
and cloud bands are ren- 
dered with tremendous 
precision. Saz motifs incor- 
porate fantastic beasts that 
inhabit enchanted forests of 
twisting flora. More naturalis- 
tic elements—tulips, carnations, 
hyacinths and fruit trees—repre- 
sent paradise gardens or symbolize 
abundance or love. In all cases, special 
attention is paid to form and drafts- 
manship, and the use of color is dar- 
ing, even virtuosic. 

The Ottoman delight in color is es- 
pecially evident in the ceramics pro- 
duced for the court by the potters of 
Iznik. A series of technical innova- 
tions gave sixteenth-century Turkish 
potters an unsurpassed palette, en- 
compassing deep cobalt blues, vivid 
tomato reds, olive and 
emerald greens, mauves and vio- 
lets. Ottoman ceramics were admired 


turquoises, 


throughout Europe for their superb | 
brushwork, sensitive shading and in- 
spired juxtapositions of color. They 
were in such demand by foreign 
diplomats that imperial edicts were 
issued to limit export production so 
that court needs could be met. Creat- 
ed for daily use in the form of jars, 
candlesticks and pen boxes, or as 
serviceware for the giant imperial 
kitchens, Iznik ceramics were also 
made as individual art pieces. So too 
were they created in the form of tiles 


LEFT: Cabinet, Turkey, circa 1700. Wood, 
mother-of-pearl, tortoiseshell and ivory; 
16" x 28". Designed to hold the Koran, an 
inlaid cabinet originally housed in the Li- 
brary of Sultan Mahmud I was elevated above 
the ground as a sign of veneration of the 
Islamic scripture. Spink & Son Ltd., London, 


to decorate public buildings and to 
grace palace walls. Siileyman gave 
pride of place in his throne room to 
giant four-foot tiles, and his grandson 
commissioned a tiled arcade of trees 
for the imperial harem with rhythmic 
patterning suggesting gentle, undu- 
lating movement. 

Like Iznik tiles, textiles contributed 
greatly to the opulence of the Grand 
Seraglio. Stunned by their splendor, 
the emperor Charles V’s envoy wrote 
home describing “bright raiment of 
every kind” in the sultan’s audience 
hall, “the brilliance of gold, silver, 
purple, silk and satin ... A more beau- 
tiful spectacle never was presented 
to my gaze.” Silks symbolized the 
majesty of the imperial person and 
were even laid on the ground for the 
sultan’s horse to tread upon during 
processions. Most important were the 
sultan’s ceremonial caftans. Worn as 
outer robes, these caftans were made 
of the finest silk brocades, often shot 
through with silver and gold threads 
and lined with sable. The motifs used 
in such robes followed the lead of the 
Nakkashane, and yet each was an 
original work of art, featuring such 
devices as abstracted pinecones, pome- 


i§ granates or flower heads. Not just 


| robes of state, caftans were tools of 
diplomacy as well. When presented 
as gifts, they were marks of esteem 
and by their quantity and quality con- 
veyed important messages. Thomas 
Borsos, the head of one unsuccessful 
mission to Istanbul, records with cha- 
grin that his delegation was “not re- 
ceived in great honor. We were given 
very poor kaftans and were not of- 


continued on page 181 


ABOVE: Panel, Turkey, circa 1575. Velvet and metal; 73" x 
51". Carnations stitched with the silver and gold thread 
frequently used in Ottoman tapestries are woven into a 
velvet panel. Highly regarded by the Ottomans and 
Europeans alike, Ottoman textiles were often spread on 
the floor or over cushions. Francesca Galloway, London. 


LEFT: Vase, Turkey, circa 1700. Nephrite; 34" high. Ad- 
joining acanthus leaves are carved into a vase of highly 
polished, rare Turkish jade. The sultans treasured works 
in gold and precious stone; palace records show 9 gem- 
stone carvers, 58 goldsmiths and 22 gold inlayers on 
the payroll as early as 1526. Spink & Son Ltd., London. 





Bernar Venet 
in Provence 


The Sculptor’s Converted 
Mill and Studio 


TEXT BY MICHAEL PEPPIATT 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY FRANCOIS MEYER 
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In a Provencal village, French sculptor Ber- 
nar Venet (opposite, with his wife, Diane) 
spends summers and weekends in a con- 
verted 15th-century mill. At one end of the 
property is an old factory where the artist 
creates his large-scale forms and furniture. 


BELOW: A blanket of Virginia creeper cov- 
ers the front of the house, which the couple 
have filled with pieces by such artists as 
Donald Judd and Sol LeWitt, along with 
Venet’s own work. At left, an old millstone. 








ABOVE: Water can be heard all over the estate: A river cascades nearby and col- 
lects in a millpond, and there are two swimming pools as well—“one for the 
mill and one for the factory,” says Venet. “The river is off-limits to fishermen.” 


A MERE HALF Hour’s drive into the 
countryside beyond the fashionable 
hubbub of Cannes and St.-Tropez, the 
congested coastline of the French Riv- 
iera gives way to the majestic moun- 
tains that dominate what may still be 
the most evocative landscape in the 
world. From this vantage of rock, lav- 
ender and pine, the splendor of an 
untouched Mediterranean shore be- 
comes conceivable again, and it is not 
difficult to see why everyone who 
could, from the crowned heads of Eu- 
rope downward, has come to Provence 
to spend the summer. 

Nowadays it is to this secluded hin- 
terland and its small villages that peo- 
ple travel who want to experience the 
beauty of the south of France. And 
sculptor Bernar Venet is no excep- 
tion. Having grown up nearby in the 
Provencal Alps, he is almost a na- 


tive of the area. Venet is also well 
versed in the art of discovery, since it 
has been the source of his develop- 
ment as a sculptor and the basis for 
his daily life. 

From the outside, the converted fif- 
teenth-century mill in a small Proven- 
cal town—where the artist and his 
wife, Diane, go in summer as well as 
every available weekend—¢gives little 
away. Covered in Virginia creeper and 
punctuated by casement windows, 
the facade suggests an ample manor 
house that has been inhabited by 
large families for generations. But in- 
side, the impression is immediately 
dispelled—where one would expect a 
succession of smallish rooms there is 
nothing but an expanse so huge and 
uncluttered that it takes several min- 
utes to adapt to the abruptly altered 
sense of space. 
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ABOVE: A massive carved and tiled stair- 
case from a chateau in the Loire Valley 
commands the mill’s white-walled entrance 
hall, which displays Frank Stella’s 1989 The 
Gilder and a 1963 work by Venet in black tar. 


RIGHT: What the artist describes as “a 
herd of animals”—an array of 17th-cen- 
tury terra-cotta sculptures from Mali—oc- 
cupies the open loft in the studio. On the 
wall is a relief of Venet’s 1990 Possibility of 
Indeterminacy, a work in rusted steel. A 
carved wood bed from Africa is at right. 


Venet has a tangibly fearless in- 
stinct for scale. His sculptures can 
stand on a table or soar one hundred 
and seventy-five feet into the air. Ina 
career spanning more than thirty 
years, he has worked in many media, 
but he is best known for steel forms 
that have the gravity-defying spon- 
taneity of a rapid charcoal sketch. 
Each of his works can be pared down 
to an irreducible essence: However 
monumental or tiny, there is nothing 
to add or take away. And like his sculp- 
ture, the house’s interior is spare and 
sheer. But it is resolutely grand in scale, 
and as one grows accustomed to see- 
ing baths the size of sitting rooms and 
sitting rooms the size of auditoriums, 
the sense of volume begins to chal- 
lenge all forms of restriction. 

“I left France and moved to New 
York in 1966 because I thought it was 
more likely that people there would 
be interested in my work,” Venet ex- 
plains. “Fortunately, they were, and I 
was €:.couraged to go on developing 
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my ideas. Right from the beginning I 
made my home in lofts, with my liv- 
ing area opening straight onto my 
studio, so it’s second nature to me 
now. I knew I needed something fair- 
ly large when I started looking for 
a house down here, but at the time 
I didn’t think I'd end up with an 
interior of more than twenty thou- 
sand square feet. The whole property 
had belonged to an engineer who 
lived here with his family and ran a 
factory on the estate that produced 
railroad tracks. I liked the house well 
enough,” he adds, “but when I saw 
the factory and realized the kind of 
studio it would make, I knew this had 
to be for me. 

“T was lucky, because the property 
had been available for some time, but 
the other people who had seen it 
simply didn’t know what to do with 
a huge factory at one end of the gar- 








ABOVE: A table in the loft holds an African nail fetish and 
Venet’s rolled-steel Two Indeterminate Lines, a 40-foot-high wal igs 2 | minimalist to the core. 


version of which is exhibited in Paris. On the wall is Donald 


Judd’s Untitled 1986. Venet crafted the steel sofa. BELOW: A = . . 
wall painting by Sol LeWitt adorns the dining room in the I like white walls for showing works 


mill. “When I needed a table that would look right with the of art and very little furniture.” 


mural, Sol came up with the design,” says Venet, whose 1963 
Charcoal Sculpture Without Specific Shape is in the background. 


den. For us it was the ideal place to 
display my own sculpture along with 
works by artists | know and have 
collected over the years. It was easy | 
too to envision having friends to stay 
even after we had set aside self- 
contained apartments for my mother 
and other family members. We didn’t 
have many structural changes to 
make to the mill because the former 
owner had already opened up the in- 
terior. But there was a lot of dark 
red velvet and dark furniture, to say 
nothing of the chandeliers, which 
werent to our taste, : 
“I’m minimalist to the core,” con- 
tinues Venet. “I like white walls for 
showing works of art and very little in 
the way of furniture. Diane likes that 
too, but she has lots of experience 
decorating houses, and she added all 
kinds of subtle touches that make 
day-to-day living more agreeable. We 








Venet favors white walls to set off his art collection, and the master bedroom, which overlooks the river, 
features an anodized-aluminum sculpture by Judd, Untitled 1972. Steel tables by Venet echo the stained ceil- 
ing beams and wainscot paneling. The floor, of Provencal tiles, is topped with a wool rug from Morocco. 


kept a huge wood staircase that had 
come from a chateau in the Loire Val- 
ley, but aside from that, anything that 
was vaguely rustic was ruled out. I’ve 
been making my own furniture for 
years, ever since I had an empty loft 
in the early days in New York and 
needed a table. Once I had decided on 
the form it should have, all I had to do 
Was cut some steel and weld it. And 
I've gone on making furniture for our 
wn use ever since.” 

Signs of Venet as artist, collector 
nd furniture maker are apparent ev- 
tywhere in the house and the studio. 
n the large salon adjoining the stu- 
io, for example, the huge steel sofa, 


the steel low table and a small sculp- 
ture in rolled steel are all by the artist. 

The salon, which was decorated by 
Didier Guichard, also contains works 
by Donald Judd and Tony Smith as 
well as an African nail fetish and a 
graceful carved African bed. An an- 
nex outside is highlighted by Venet'’s 
swift, dramatic drawings, while the 
hangarlike studio itself serves as a 
permanent exhibition space for his 
medium-size steel sculptures. The 
dining room in the main house fea- 
tures a bold wall painting and a ta- 
bletop by Sol LeWitt, and works by 
César, John Chamberlain, Frank Stel- 
la, Jean Tinguely and other artists 


Venet admires are displayed through- 
out the house. 

The collection continues into the 
garden, which the artist sees as a 
sculpture park in the making. Indeed, 
works by Carl Andre, Arman and 
Venet himself stand amid olive and 
pine trees. “The grounds here are an 
ideal combination of culture and na- 
ture,” Venet observes, “although we 
haven't done much more than add 
the works of art.” But a skilled gar- 
dener has clearly been at work, plant- 
ing screens of trees, then opening 
vistas to suggest a continually chang- 
ing landscape. The river that runs 
beside the house tumbles over water- 
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ABOVE: Venet's 219.5° Arcs, a massive work 
in | painted steel, stands before the fac- 
tory vindows upstairs light the loft. 
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ABOVE: The expansive installation area in the factory is the site of rusted-steel 
compositions by the artist: The curving forms are titled Indeterminate Lines 
and the bent broken steel beams, Random Combination of Indeterminate Lines. 


falls before forming a glassy millpond 
where black swans glide. 

“Most of the works inside and out- 
side are by old friends with whom 
I've done exchanges,” Venet points 
out. “Often they’ve been made spe- 
cifically for me. Iasked Don Judd for a 
piece to go across our bedroom wall, 
for instance. I’ve been collecting on an 
exchange basis since I was eighteen, 


and it’s an important part of my life. 
But my real obsession, of course, is 
my own work and how I can open up 
new concepts and create languages 
that didn’t exist before. People who 
say that art is dead can’t see that it is 
simply operating in new areas. That's 
what excites me—exploring the unex- 
pected. That's the whole reason for 
being an artist.” 2 


OPPOSITE: For the grounds that surround the house and the studio, Bernar 
and Diane Venet created a sculpture garden with pieces by friends and fellow 
artists. On a stretch of grass is Arman’s Accumulation de Chaines, from 1991, 








Architecture: 
Winthrop Faulkner 


Clean Symmetries Distinguish a 
Residence for Lucy Rockefeller Waletzky 
in the Pocantico Hills of New York 


ARCHITECTURE BY WINTHROP FAULKNER, FAIA 
INTERIOR DESIGN BY MARK HAMPTON, ASID TEXT BY SUSAN MARY ALSOP 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY NORMAN MCGRATH 


“I think of it as a contemporary version of a Colonial American house,” says architect 
Winthrop Faulkner of the residence he designed in Westchester County, New York, for 
Lucy Rockefeller Waletzky. “It has the classic configuration: a main building and four 
separate pavilions, which break up the scale in a lovely way.” RIGHT: Two pavilions 
—the library and garage—flank the stucco entrance facade, detailed with African tile. 





THE HOUSE SITS above gently sloping 
wooded meadows in the Pocantico 
Hills, and is approached by a curving 
driveway lined with fifty-foot linden 
trees that were planted long ago, when 
an earlier home stood on the proper- 
ty. The new structure was built on the 
highest point of the upstate New York 
site, looking down on a spring-fed 
pond to the east and past the natural 
rock outcroppings all around. 

“Here you are in southern West- 
chester County, just over forty miles 
from New York, with the Hudson 
River only two miles to the west,” 
says Cesigner Mark Hampton, who 
worked on the interiors. “Wouldn’t 
you have guessed there'd be a well- 
traveled road dotted with grand hous- 
es? Instead, it sits there off by itself 
like a farmhouse—you expect to see 
cows grazing.” 

There are no herbaceous borders 
outside or fancy wallcoverings inside 
—the house very much reflects the 


RIGHT: “Unlike a painting, stained glass is 
very demanding,” Faulkner says. “If you 
put a stained-glass window in too central a 
space, it tends to dominate.” Faulkner cre- 
ated the Frank Lloyd Wright-inspired win- 
dow that anchors the library wing corridor. 
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character of the owner, who, says 
Hampton, has a minimalist point of 
view and doesn’t like a lot of clutter 
or embellishments. 


Lucy Rockefeller Waletzky, a prac- 
ticing psychiatrist in Washington, 
D.C., wanted a vacation house that 
would provide a refuge from the pace 
of her active career—a comfortable 


home in which she could entertain 
her family and friends, and that 
would be suitable for her eventual 
retirement. Above all, she wanted 
to avoid pretension. She was fortu- 
nate enough to find an architect who 
understood her desires perfectly: Win- 
throp Faulkner, a Washington, D.C.- 
based modernist whose range is wide. 
The stylistic influences he called up- 
on for the house are forthright, if 
varied—Frank Lloyd Wright, Georgian 
country, American Arts and Crafts. 
The materials he chose are basic too 
—stucco, bluestone, slate, teak and 
native fieldstone—signaling that this 


LEFT: “The idea of the interior was that it 
be muted, so that people would look out 
and enjoy the great natural beauty of the 
land,” says Lucy Waletzky. The maple cabi- 
nets, ceiling and fascia in the library were 
designed by project architect Arnold Oppler. 








ABOVE: “It’s the focal point of the entire space,” 
says designer Mark Hampton, who coordinated 
the fabrics and furniture, of the aluminum-and- 
white-oak stair. “Transitions should be graceful,” 
adds Lucy Waletzky, “in a house just as in life.” 
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“The stair is the only design element even ap- 
proaching what could be called monumental,” 
Faulkner says. “But it is appropriate in a house of 
this size.” BELOW: The white-oak paneling and 
floor mark the corridor leading to the dining room. 











is not a frivolous house. It would not 
have suited the owner's character had 
it been so, for Lucy Waletzky’s gen- 
tle manner belies the strength of her 
commitment to helping other people 
who are less strong. 

The house is flanked by four one- 
story pavilions that enclose a library, 
a garage, an open porch and a guest 
bedroom. While these four wings are 
contiguous with the central block at 
the first floor, each benefits by its iso- 
lation from the main part of the house 
—the garage for practical reasons, 
the guest bedroom because, to quote 
the architect, “the supreme luxury is 
having a separate guesthouse.” 

The entrance hall is paneled in 
honey-colored rift-cut oak, the handi- 
work, along with the other wood 
detailing in the interior, of the proj- 
ect architect, Arnold Oppler. The se- 
renity that results from the beauty 
of the woods recalls a Japanese resi- 
dence, and indeed, Lucy Waletzky’s 
love of Far Eastern art is evident in 
the Oriental screens on the walls. 
“From room to room,” says Hamp- 
ton, “the eye never falls upon any 
jarring colors.” 

Perhaps the most restful space in 
the house is the meditation room, 
reached at the top of the central block 
by a spiral staircase. “It’s a tranquil 
area, but it also may be the most ex- 
citing part of the house because of 
the spectacular views,” says Faulkner. 

“We put in negative dormer win- 

-dows—cut out of the roof—and a lit- 
tle terrace on each side. It happens to 
be the only spot where you can really 
take in the river.” 

Arts and Crafts—inspired motifs are 
a common design thread and are re- 
peated in the stair balustrade, the 
window mullions and the door and 
window casings throughout the inte- 
rior. In further tribute to architectural 
detailing styles of the past, Faulkner 
pays homage to Frank Lloyd Wright 
with a stained-glass window in the 
corridor between the library wing 
and the entrance hall that he de- 
signed in the spirit of (“not even hop- 
ing to replicate,” he says) the Wright 

continued on page 181 


ABOVE: An ocular window, one of two in 
the residence, punctures the semicircular 
wall of the second-floor landing. “It’s just 
for a bit of contrast,” notes Faulkner, who 
also designed the cherry-and-birch bench. 





“The house wasn’t meant to stand out but 
to blend into the environment,” says Lucy 
Waletzky. BELOW: The rear elevation springs 
from the rock outcropping; fieldstone exca- 
vated from the site forms the terrace walls. 
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In the Spirit of Mustique 


A Caribbean Vacation House Draws on Island Motifs 


ARCHITECTURE BY BERTRAND MARAIS 
TEXT BY SUZANNE STEPHENS 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 





THE PROBLEM WITH a tropical paradise 
is that it can get to be too popular— 
overrun with tourists, sun worship- 
ers and assorted drifters. Mustique, a 
tiny Caribbean island in the Grena- 
dines, is not vulnerable to this danger. 
Even if Mustique were easier to get to 
than by taking a small shuttle plane 
from the nearby island of St. Vincent, 
there is only one small hotel and one 
restaurant and bar. Mustique’s inhabi- 
tants tend to keep discreetly to them- 
selves and their seventy or so houses 
nestled in the hills—houses that com- 
mand drop-dead views of limpid blue 
lagoons and bays, lush greenery and 
parched white beaches. 

“It’s all about privacy,” says an in- 
ternational businessman from France 


“Mustique is the most civilized place in the 
world,” says a businessman of the setting 
for the island house in the Caribbean he 
shares with his family. “Community and 
privacy coexist beautifully.” LEFT: The white 
sands of Lagoon Bay and the island of Be- 
quia can be seen from the deck of the house. 
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who lives on Mustique eight months 
of the year. In spite of Mustique’s 
reputation for attracting such well- 
known people as Princess Margaret 
(see Architectural Digest, October 1979), 
David Bowie (see Architectural Digest, 
September 1992) and Mick Jagger, the 
businessman avows, “There are no 
celebrities, only friends. Everybody 
is totally private.” 

This particular islander, along with 
his wife and children, first came up- 
on Mustique in the mid-1980s. “Pure 
chance brought us here,” he explains. 
“Friends suggested that we come to 
Mustique to visit. Within a week we 
decided to live here.” 

The house they’ve built perches 
on seven acres of a spur of land fac- 


BELOW: The materials and form of the cop- 
per-roofed south elevation “show the syn- 
thesis of influences—Caribbean culture of 
the 18th century and English Georgian,” 
notes Bertrand Marais, who designed the 
house with Arne Hasselqvist. Wood shut- 
ters create a “nonaggressive facade,” he says. 
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Mustique’s architectural guidelines ensure that houses relate to their surroundings on the privately owned 


island, though the rules are broad enough to allow for individual variation. “Everyone can still build his own fan- 


tasy,” the client says. ABOVE: The eoncrete-and-wood ground-floor gallery extends the length of the south el- 


evation. Louvered shutters—the unifying design element throughout the interior—modulate the view and serve 


the needs for privacy and climate control. The greenheart wood armchairs and mirror were designed by Marais 





ing southwest with an all-embracing 
view of the sea some sixty feet below. 
To the south is a beach, to the west a 
cliff and another beach. 

To design the house, the couple com- 
missioned Bertrand Marais, a young 
Frenchman who has been studying at 
the Ecole d’Architecture in Nantes, 
France. Marais enlisted the help of 
Arne Hasselqvist, Mustique’s archi- 
tect-builder nonpareil, to help realize 
the plan he devised for the expan- 
sive, 7,000-square-foot residence. The 
house, Marais says, is designed in 
a “traditional contemporary” idiom. 
He and the owners wanted to pay 
homage to the principles basic to the 
island’s architectural traditions—its 
climate, nature and way of life—yet 
incorporate them into a modern de- 
sign that reflected contemporary aes- 
thetics and construction techniques. 

The tangible inspiration for the 
architecture came from a plantation 
house developed by eighteenth-cen- 
tury French settlers in nearby Guade- 
loupe, as well as the English Georgian— 
style Clarence House on Antigua. The 
amalgam that resulted is a long, lin- 
ear, two-story building, with a con- 
crete structure of classically evocative 
columns and beams, girded on two 
levels by louvered wood shutters. 

To guarantee that the view of dis- 
tant islands would be unimpeded, 
Marais placed the main living spaces 
on the second level. There one finds 
the living room, one hundred and 
five feet long and forty feet wide, with 
its lavish open space set off by var- 
ied ceiling heights and floor levels, 
divided by rows of wood-paneled col- 
umns and further partitioned by fur- 
niture and plants. There too is an open 
deck for dining and cocktails, along 
with the pathway through a water gar- 
den to the dining pavilion nearby. 

The pavilion is high on a promon- 
tory, about forty feet from the house. 
A twenty-foot-square room, it has no 
walls, only a flat roof that sits on four 
columns, with an elliptically curved 





In the master bedroom, a marble bed rests on a concrete base. “The drama of 
the ceiling happened unexpectedly,” the client says. “We had to have one large 
concrete beam for support: fairly graceless yet unavoidable. We had wanted 
something contemporary but not quite to that degree. Bertrand faced the beam 
with limewood to soften it and then patterned the rest of the ceiling around it.” 


Plexiglas screen that is put in place 
when breezes turn into gusts of wind. 

The ground floor is devoted to the 
bedrooms and a library, each opening 
to its own garden. The library, with 
its abstractly classical columns and 
beams, creates a templelike sanctum 
in which the businessman can con- 
duct his affairs. “This is very private,” 
he says, “since so much else is open.” 

Along the house’s southern side, rich 
Guyana greenheart louvered shutters 


shield a long ground-floor gallery and 
upper living areas from the intense 
sun. “The shutters are a tropical ex- 
trapolation of the curtain wall,” says 
Marais, alluding to the lightweight 
walls that are suspended from the 
structural frames of modern buildings. 

Next to the gallery, a terraced grove 
of coconut trees provides additional 
shade, “like a natural, open-air hypo- 
style hall,” says Marais. The couple 
make good use of the luxuriant island 


“The lushness of the landscaping seemed to call for a sober architecture.” 
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vegetation in and around the house. 
“My wife decided to let nature and 
the view be the interior decoration,” 
the husband says. Not surprisingly, 


the planting is exotic and bountiful, 
with bougainvillea, flowering hibis- 
cus, palms, cedars and cacti found in 
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an effulgent botanical mix. “We were 
thinking of the kind of setting paint- 
ed by le Douanier Rousseau,” he says. 

“The lushness of the landscaping 
seemed to call for a sober architec- 
ture,” says Marais. Noting that “the 
house is meant to be simple and un- 
derstated,” he points out that its “non- 
aggressive materials” of natural wood 
siding and copper roofing cause it to 
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recede visually into the background. 

Indeed, the discreet classical sim- 
plicity of the architecture permits 
the sea and sky, as well as the plants, 
to emerge with a sparkling clarity. 
“You just fall in love with this place,” 
says the husband, who has chosen to 
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spend much of his time on Mustique 
because of the unpressured existence. 
“It’s very casual,” he maintains. “You 
can be alone or with friends.” 

He insists that life there has never 
become routine. “What is so interest- 
ing about Mustique,” he says, “is that 
there is no normal day. We invent the 
day. And when that is gone, we invent 


another day.” 1 





“I took island tradition quite literally,” Marais says of his approach to 
the house. The dining pavilion—a separate structure—is built as 
if with poles and thatch, with no windows. “We do have bad weath- 
er at times, and we need protection, but Bertrand felt windows 
would destroy the purity of the building,” says the client. “So he 
made a Plexiglas-and-wood folding screen, which we bring out 
and use like furniture when necessary.” LEFT: A view of Lagoon Bay. 











Art: Historic Costume Illustration 


Documenting the Exotic Imagery of Foreign Dress 


TEXT BY AVIS BERMAN 
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IN 1821 THE ENGLISH artist Richard Bridgens be- 
gan his illustrated account of France, Italy and 
Switzerland by extolling it as an “aid [to] those 
who have travelled, in recalling to their minds 
scenes they may have dwelt on with pleasure, 
while such persons as have by circumstances 
been excluded from [these firsthand experiences] 
will find them useful in illustrating the descrip- 
tions given by their more fortunate friends.” 
The pleasurable scenes to which Bridgens re- 
ferred were not sketches of ancient towns, rural 
cottages or Alpine peaks, but on-the-spot render- 
ings of the local citizenry in regional or occu- 
pational dress. Although the eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century search for the picturesque 
was largely a quest for the mellowed beauties of 
landscape and architecture, Western curiosity 
also extended to manners and customs. Armchair 
enthusiasts as well as the privileged travelers on 
the grand tour—the two classes of readers whose 
memory and imagination Bridgens hoped to kin- 
dle—enjoyed exotic costumes as both a colorful 
and revealing glimpse of national character and 
as yet another aspect of the alluring scenery that 
was part of being abroad. 

Capitalizing on this intense interest in foreign 
lands, writers, artists and explorers rushed to 
publish or exhibit trophies from their expeditions. 
The hunger for news of people and locales was 
most famously led by the narratives of such ad- 
venturous travelers as Fanny Trollope and Sir 
Richard Burton and the voluptuous Orientalist 
paintings of Ingres, Delacroix, Géréme, Horace 
Vernet and William Holman Hunt. Not so well 
known but no less a manifestation of the time 
was the flourishing business in lavishly printed 
albums of the historical costumes of Asia, Europe 
and North Africa. 

If tour writing became lucrative for profession- 
al writers and “sensitive” amateurs alike, so too 
did tour illustrating for artists. The traveling artist 
was enough of a type for Thomas Rowlandson to 
caricature one in the 1790s, replete with sketch- 
book, easel and palette. The roving painters tend- 
ed to specialize in the sublime view and the en- 
chanting ruin, but some, like Bridgens, discovered 
that audiences had grown a little tired of the nat- 
ural world and were ready for some fresher im- 


Le Palais et la Forteresse de Janina, Vus du Lac. Un Turc et Un 
Jeune Grec, Louis Dupré, 1819. Hand-colored lithograph; 
9%" x 13K". A plate from Dupré's Voyage a Athénes et a 
Constantinople shows a luxuriously attired Turk and a 
young Greek in front of Ali Pasha’s palace at Janina. 
Dupré, a student of David's, was intrigued with the furs, 
brocades and multicolor fabrics that adorned the costume 
of the region's nobility. Michael Ward Gallery, New York. 
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ABOVE: Cavasse (Officier de Paix), Frédéric Goupil-Fesquet, circa 
1848. Hand-colored lithograph, printed by Janet-Lange; 13/4" x 9/4". 
Many of Goupil-Fesquet’s costume illustrations were inspired by his 
travels with Horace Vernet, who also painted scenes of Arab life. 
Goupil-Fesquet collaborated with Janet-Lange, whose works often 
included, by order of the French war minister, depictions of the 
uniforms of the French army. James Cummins Bookseller, New York. 


RIGHT: Costume d’Avranches, Louis-Marie Lanté, 1830. Hand-col- 
ored lithograph, executed by M. Gatine; 13" x 9". A lithograph of a 
womar from the French town of Avranches is part of Lanté’s collec- 
tion entitled Costumes des Femmes du Pays de Caux, which documents 
the dress of women from Normandy. Although he was known as a 
landscape painter, Lanté also created costume illustrations for the 
Journal des Modes and for books portraying celebrated French wom- 
en and costumes of different countries. Librairie Guenegaud, Paris. 


agery of people, dramatically or quaintly attired. 
Even so, artists would make an uplifting link to 
the picturesque, usually by pointing out the re- 
semblances between unspoiled foreign life and 
antique art. As Bridgens assured-his readers, the 
costumes of Italy were beguiling to study because 
they were still “the very materials from which 
many of the painters, who are the admiration of 
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Artist-authors hoped to peaks 
on people garbed in robes un 








Europe, have taken the draperies of their cele- 
brated pictures.” Noting the similarities between 
a dress seen on an Italian woman and one worn by 
the model for Raphael's La Fornarina, as Bridgens 
went on to do, would have appealed to educat- 
ed persons who would have prided themselves 
on their ability to understand such connections. 

In spite of this veneration of foreign cultures 


and their classical past, a chauvinist undercurrent 
usually bubbled up to the surface. Robert Havell, 
who would later collaborate with John James Au- 
dubon on The Birds of America, in 1819 published 
an album on the characteristic costumes of France 
that was distinguished by delicate drawings and 
rampant impatience with the French. In a scene 
showing the swells clustering about the Palais- 
Royal, he grumbled, “Almost every commodity in 
the world may be there obtained except Hon- 
esty!!!” In a section devoted to Italian hand ges- 
tures, even Bridgens, who revered Italy, couldn’t 
refrain from commenting, “The expression of 
violent rage in an Italian approaches very near 
the motions of an English child when it pre- 
tends to frighten you.” 

However, the venting of nationalist prejudices 






© Afriquaine. 


enhabil de Ceremonic . 


was confined to an album's text. The illustrations 
were descriptive and documentary rather than 
satiric or splenetic, and when it came to depic- 
tions of the costumes of the Middle East and oth- 
er remote regions, the French and English deeply 
admired the stability, adaptability and utility of 
the garments they saw. By and large, the artist- 
authors of these portfolios lived in the fashion- 
obsessed capitals of London and Paris, whose 
leading lights demanded a new wardrobe for 
each new season; they, like their readers, were 
amazed to find societies in which costume 
evolved slowly, if at all. The unbroken costume 
traditions of Asia, North Africa and rural Europe 
were touted as a positive value, in contrast with 
the artifice and frivolity that reigned at home. 


continued on page 182 


BELOW LEFT: Afriquaine. BELOW RIGHT: Femme Persienne. Both, J. B. van 
Mour, 1714-15. Hand-colored engravings, executed by G. Scotin; 19%" x 
13K" each. Two plates from a larger collection of engravings of the cos- 
tume of the court and various classes of the Turkish Empire were originally 
commissioned by Charles de Ferriol, French ambassador to the Otto- 
man Empire between 1699 and 1709. The series of 100 engravings is based 
on drawings by J. B. van Mour, a Flemish artist who lived in Constanti- 
nople in the early 18th century. Both, Ursus Books and Prints, New York. 
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“The Netherlands is one of the world’s best- 


kept secrets,” says collector and former 
jockey Bill Pearson, who lives in Dordrecht 
with his wife, Maggie, and their daughter, 
Cody. ABOVE: A windmill—now a rari- 
ty in Dordrecht—stands near their house. 


RIGHT: Built in 1618, the Pearsons’ resi- 
dence was remodeled in 1812, reflecting 
the French style. “It’s still a typical seven- 
teenth-century Dutch house,” says Pearson. 













BILL PEARSON went to the Netherlands 
to pay a brief visit to a barge and end- 
ed up with two houses, a boat, a flock 


> of sturdy Dutch bicycles and a new 

The Particular Pleasures life. The saga began in 1984 when ac- 
. tor Sterling Hayden, stricken wit 

of Going Dutch cancer, asked his friend Pearson to ac 


company him from California on 
farewell visit to the actor's belove 


Bill and Maggi SI 
nd ie Pearson Make a Surprising sailing barge, docked in the ancien 
Move to the Netherlands Dutch town of Willemstad. Once the 


arrived, Pearson spent two weeks ex 
TEXT BY JOAN CHATFIELD-TAYLOR + PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARINA FAUST ploring the tidy towns on the Meus 
River, one of the Netherlands’ mai 
natural waterways. 
“Thad plenty of time on my hand 
so I began to look at great Dute 
houses,” he says. “I kept seeing si 
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ABOVE: The house overlooks a yacht har- 
bor off the Meuse River, an important 
Dutch waterway. The cast-iron bridge was 
a gift from Napoleon to the city in 1813. 


“We have a little dock and a little boat for 
sailing up and down the canals,” says Pear- 
son (left, with Maggie and Cody). “We real- 
ly feel that we're in the center of Europe.” 
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‘Almost everything was bought in Europe,” 
says Pearson, who moved to the Nether- 
lands nine years ago. LEFT: Atop the 17th- 
century Algerian storage chest in the living 
room are an 18th-century Dutch astrolabe, 
a 17th-century carved ivory Christ child 
figure from India and an antique Dutch 
carved and painted wood tobacco figure. 
A flying model of a pre-World War II En- 
glish plane is suspended from the ceiling. 


that said Te Koop, and I learned that 
meant For Sale. It was amazing to me 
that you could buy these sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century houses. I 
thought only zillionaires could have 
houses like these.” 

His interest grew when he found 
out that foreigners were allowed to 
buy outright in the Netherlands and 
that the government would pay 30 
percent of improvement costs on hous- 


ABOVE: Antique French carved oak frag- 
ments make up the living room mantel; 
above it are a carved wood figure from Nias, 
Indonesia, turn-of-the century anatomical 
teaching models and a 19th-century Dan- 
ish mangel. At left is a 19th-century carved 
and painted Igbo market deity from Africa. 
An Art Déco bronze deer from Belgium 
rests by the window. In the foreground is 
a 19th-century American appliquéd quilt. 


es classified as historic monuments. 
These details were catnip to a man 
who says, “If I had money and my 
druthers, I’d collect houses.” 

Even with limited funds, Pearson 
has managed to do a pretty good job 
of collecting houses. After a twenty- 
three-year career as a world-champi- 
on jockey, he turned his energies to 
art, particularly naive and primitive 
forms such as American quilts and 
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“I love folk art, and one of the primary 
reasons is that close to ninety-nine per- 
cent of it is anonymous,” Pearson says. 
ABOVE: A 19th-century Dutch jigsaw 
birdcage is displayed in Cody’s bedroom. 
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“I got hooked on battlefield archaeology— 
I call it rusty bits,” he says. BELOW: In the 
study, some of Pearson’s World War | arti- 
facts are arranged with vintage photo- 
graphs, including a portrait of T. E. Lawrence. 





African sculpture. During the three 
decades that he operated a gallery in 
San Francisco, he made a routine of 
buying houses and fixing them up. 
Around the time that he went to the 
Netherlands with Sterling Hayden, 
he and his wife, Maggie, were living 
in a spacious farmhouse he had dis- 
covered and restored in the Alexan- 
der Valley north of San Francisco (see 
Architectural Digest, February 1986). 

For all his long attachment to San 
Francisco, he was startled to find him- 
self charmed and delighted by the 
Netherlands, not only by the architec- 
ture but by the country itself. 

“T fell in love with everything—ex- 
cept the food, of course,” he recalls. 
“T loved the wonderful train system, 
and the greenness of the land, and 
the fact that the country’s primary ex- 
port is flowers—not armaments or 
cars or television sets, the junk of life, 
but flowers.” 

One day, while strolling around the 
island city of Dordrecht, he fell under 
the spell of a tiny house. “The dollar 
was strong, the price was about what 
a garage would cost in San Francisco, 
and I bought it, with the idea of using 
it as a summer house in Europe,” he 
says. “I spent a year remodeling it and 
gradually got the feeling that I would 
like to live over there.” 

A few months later he found a big- 
ger house, a tall white structure built 
in typical Dutch style in 1618 and re- 
modeled in French style in 1812. The 
house, five stories high and less than 
twenty feet wide, stands on a corner 
facing Dordrecht’s Nieuw Brug, an 
iron bridge built in 1813 as a gift to 
the town from Napoleon. Outside the 
Pearsons’ front windows, a bustling 
yacht marina fills the harbor where 
Dordrecht's traders once shipped wine 
to the world. A few hundred yards 
away, one of the medieval town gates 
marks the confluence of three rivers, 
including the Meuse. 

Pearson bought the house, returned 
to California to sell his Sonoma Coun- 
ty farmhouse (to the late painter Rich- 
ard Diebenkorn) and moved with 
Maggie and their young daughter, 
Cody, to the Netherlands. 





ABOVE: “The study used to be the kitchen, and we kept the orig- BELOW: A vignette in the master bedroom includes a 19th-cen- 
inal marble floor,” Pearson points out. Contemporary Dutch furnish- tury Dutch carved and painted wood tobacco figure and a pair of 
ings contrast with African figures and pre-Columbian Colima dogs. Hopi kachina dolls on a 19th-century Hungarian painted dowry 
By the window are trade signs for a Dutch fish shop and a French chest. The background is an early-19th-century English decoupage 
locksmith. Four early Dutch maps of Dordrecht hang on the wall. screen. “I’ve always believed in mixing cultures,” notes Pearson. 


The residence was structurally sound, 
suffering from neither the sagging 
walls nor the rot that often afflicts 
Holland’s canal houses. Nevertheless, 
as in all Pearson projects, there was 
work to be done. The kitchen, origi- 
nally on the lower floor, was moved to 
a more convenient location upstairs. 
Modern baths were also needed. 

“We Americanized it, but we treat- 
ed the original features with great 
reverence,” he says. “We wanted to 
lighten everything up, because the 
Dutch do things so heavily.” 

The ‘Americanization” involved paint- 
ing all the interior rooms a uniform 
white, which apparently was some- 
thing of a shock to the Dutch house 
painters, who were accustomed to 
fussier confections of wallcoverings 


continued on page 184 
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A San Francisco Revival 
Brightening a Designer’s House in Pacific Heights 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY SUZANNE TUCKER, ASID 
TEXT BY JOAN CHATFIELD-TAYLOR 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOHN VAUGHAN 


WHEN INTERIOR DESIGNER Suzanne Tucker moved to San 
Francisco in 1980, fresh from two years of working witha 
decorator in London, friends immediately began telling her 
that she should be working for Michael Taylor. 

“IT told them, ‘Oh, no, that isn’t me.’ ” she recalls. “All I 
knew about him was the California look that I had seen in 
magazines. I had been working in a more traditional style 
in England.” Nevertheless, when she heard about a job 
opening with Taylor, she decided to apply. 

“He offered me a job as his secretary,” Tucker continues. 
“I only typed twenty-three words a minute, but I figured 
that it was a way to get my foot in the door. Since I had 
kind of exaggerated my secretarial skills, it was a good 
thing that pretty soon I began going out on jobs with him. I 
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“The entrance hall, like the rest of the 
house, was very dark and heavy,” says inte- 
rior designer Suzanne Tucker (left) of her 
residence in San Francisco. “In order to 
lighten the overall look, I painted the walls 
off-white and added faux-bois beams and 
faux-marbre baseboards.” Carole® Pierce’s 
1987 oil Yellow #5 hangs by the Staircase. 
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LEFT: “For the living room, I wanted to create an inviting atmo- 
sphere in a formal setting,” says Tucker. “The furnishings are mostly 
French and Italian. I like to mix styles, colors and textures.” The side 
chairs by the fireplace are Louis XVI. An antique tapestry covers the 
Louis XV-style armchair. ABOVE: A painting by André Brasilier and 
a Chinese wallpaper panel adorn the walls in another area of the 
living room. Fabrics for the draperies and on the sofa, designed 
by Tucker, are from Brunschwig & Fils. Scalamandré pillow trim. 


became his assistant on his projects in California. He was a 
tyrant, but we had a wonderful relationship.” 

She also discovered that there was much more to the 
Michael Taylor look than his pared-down, overscale Cali- 
fornia look. He was also a master of urbane, luxurious inte- 
riors filled with beautiful objects. 

“He had a talent for mixing antiques and contemporary 
pieces, and he had an incredible eye for the scale of 
things,” says Tucker, who continued his business for several 
years after his death in 1986. 

The lessons she learned were invaluable when she 
moved into a residence in San Francisco’s Pacific Heights. 
Built around the time of the 1906 earthquake, it had a 
vaguely Edwardian, vaguely Mediterranean architectural 
identity. Mainly, it was solid and sober, the kind of house 
that gives the neighborhood its aura of old money. 
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“The house had a very adult feeling,” Tucker says. The 
exterior stucco was painted a severe shade that she de- 
scribes as “battleship drab.” Its dour mien was further 
emphasized by a formidable metal fence, installed after 
a former owner, then-mayor Dianne Feinstein, received 
bomb threats. Although the house faced west, into the af- 
ternoon sun, the spacious interior was dimmed by acres of 
redwood and oak paneling and a large stained-glass win- 
dow. “It was a wonderful house in so many ways, but I 
wanted it to look younger,” says Tucker. 

Thanks to well-proportioned rooms and a serviceable 
layout, major structural upheavals were unnecessary, and 
Tucker was free to concentrate on cosmetic changes de- 
signed to lighten up the house in every way possible. 

Outside, pale pink paint gave the house a less serious, 
more Mediterranean personality. Inside, a new palette was 
introduced to flatter both the house and its guests. The liv- 
ing room in particular seemed to grow magically in size 
when the dark paneling was covered over with corn-husk- 
yellow paint. “It’s a golden shade that’s terrific both day 
and night,” Tucker comments. “It makes people feel good.” 

She transformed the dining room by stripping the oak 
paneling of its olive-green stain, bleaching the wood three 
times and pickling it to produce a warm, natural hue. A 
French chimneypiece added height and stateliness to the 
room. The French doors offer a view of a garden in the 
style of Thomas Church, filled with flowering fruit trees. 

pstairs, the master bedroom became a classically ro- 

mantic retreat, defined by pale pink strié walls and flowery 
chintz. In this room, Tucker ran into a problem typical of 
older houses: Modern king-size beds are too big for the 
space that was allotted to them in times of double beds. 
The previous owners had tried placing the head of the bed 
up against two awkwardly positioned windows. “At that 
point we found some dry rot, which gave us an excuse to 
rip out the wall and move the windows apart so that the 
bed fit in between them,” she says. 
_ Tucker took advantage of those early, clear-sighted days 
ina new setting, before one gets so used to little inconve- 
niences that one hardly notices them anymore, to take a 
hard look at the details that were weighing down the spa- 
cious proportions of the house. One of her first decisions 
was to remove the moldings that ran around the walls a 
few inches below the ceilings. “That was important, be- 
cause the moldings seemed to put a lid on the rooms,” she 
explains. Newly installed cove lighting appeared to raise 
the ceilings and unify the rooms. 

The little bookcases on either side of the living room 
fireplace, a cliché in San Francisco houses of the period, 
were also eliminated. “They were meaningless,” says the 
‘designer, who replaced them with comfortably uphol- 


OPPOSITE: “I replaced a heavy Edwardian mantel with a Louis XV 
chimneypiece to add scale and interest to the dining room,” says 
cker. The circa 1800 French table is surrounded by Louis XV-style 
irs. Chandelier is 19th century. Clarence House cushion fabric. 








stered banquettes that provide extra seating at parties. 

While some owners might have felt they had to keep the 
dark-stained paneling and the stained-glass window in 
the interest of architectural purity or just because they 
were old, Tucker felt no guilt about doing away with them. 
“Someone said to me, ‘You can’t get rid of that stained glass, 
it's worth a lot of money.’ I said, ‘Great. I'll sell it.’ ” 

Once the details had been lightened up, she filled the 
house with an assemblage of antiques and more modern 
furniture. And sisal rugs, which she designed with Linda 
Pettibone, gave the rooms a crisp and contemporary look. 

“While you might not call it exactly an uncluttered look,” 
says Tucker, “the whole time I was doing it, I kept in mind 
one of Michael’s favorite sayings: “When in doubt, take it 
out.’” In this case, that simple motto helped restore a 
house's youth. 0 


ABOVE: “The master bedroom is one of my favorites—it’s very ro- 
mantic,” says the designer. “Relocating the windows gave the room 
symmetry.” Botanical prints decorate the pale pink strié walls. Flo- 
ral chintz for the headboard, bed skirt and draperies is from Twigs. 





America’s Cup Winner William I. Koch on the Waterfront 


ARCH BY Gen HARP AND PAUL NAECKER, IN ASSOCIATION WITH CHARLES T. YOUNG 
TEXT BY eu GILL | PHOTOGRAPHY BY RICHARD MANDELKORN 
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gional vernacular, in both architectur- 
project at the water’s edge,” notes Harp. 
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ABOVE: For the garage and the workshop 
buildings, the architects decided to use 
similar structure, windows and finish as 
well as “a village scale typical of early New 
England coastal towns,” Harp points out. 


ON CAPE COD—and, for that matter, on 
Nantucket and Martha’s Vineyard as 
well—a prudent regard for the past is 
critical to the practice of architecture. 
Nearly always, to design and build 
successfully on the Cape is to em- 
brace the art of dissimulation: A new 
house in the modernist vein is expect- 
ed to exist almost indetectably in the 
landscape, lurking behind a shoulder 
of dune or a discreet scrim of pines. 
As fo a new house designed along 
traditional lines, with cedar-shingled 
walls and white trim, it is permitted to 
stand boldly out in the open but should 
convey an impression of robust age; 
unless it appears to have been con- 
tentedly anchored to its site for a hun- 
dred years or more, it too may be 
frowned upon as an intrusive novelty. 

Judged by this strict standard, a 
cluster of buildings that the celebrat- 
ed yachtsman William I. Koch com- 
missioned a few years ago on the 
south shore of the Cape is a model 
of convincing architectural time warp. 
It unites the domestic small scale of 
the past to the complex technical re- 
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RIGHT: The heart of the compound is the 
common, bordered by a two-story guest- 
house, a workshop and the Harbormas- 
ter’s building. The guesthouse was recon- 
structed from a cottage originally on the site. 


quirements of a contemporary mas- 
ter of sail. Designed by Cleveland 
Harp and Paul Naecker, in association 
with Charles T. Young, the buildings 
make up what has been named the 
Nauticus Marina (nauticus is Latin for 
sailor), consisting of a handful of 
structures artfully set down in sucha 
way as to make us suppose that they 
were accumulated in the usual hit- 
or-miss New England fashion over 
a long period of time. In composi- 
tion, the four buildings (two more 
are proposed) amount to a miniature 
Cape Cod village fitted into an out- 
of-the-way corner of an authentic 
Cape Cod village. 

As a private enterprise, the Nauti- 
cus Marina is devoted mostly to the 
repair and shelter of Koch’s assort- 
ment of craft both large and small; it 
also possesses a cozy guesthouse, in 
which crew members and other visit- 
ing nauticae can be put up and which 
Koch, a tireless, seven-days-a-week 
worker, uses as an office when he is 
not hastening to or from one of his 
many other offices. Beyond the guest- 












INSET: William I. Koch at the helm of 
America’, the 75-foot yacht he skippered 
to win the America’s Cup race in 1992. Nau- 
ticus Marina offers shelter and repair fa- 
cilities for his various craft in addition to 
guest quarters, workshops and office space. 
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ABOVE: The flower-lined guesthouse porch, 
framed by white wood Tuscan-style columns 
and furnished with rockers and an old-fash- 
ioned swing, “embodies that ideal domain 
between public and private where real com- 
munity is created,” says Cleveland Harp. 





BELOW: Traditional elements such as a 
raised stoop, wooden balusters, a ship’s- 
bow metal-clad overhanging and paired 
metal lanterns flanking the paneled door 
contribute to the formality of the guest- 
house’s painted clapboard front entrance. 








house porch stretches a green lawn, 
on which, if idleness were imaginable 
in the Koch kingdom, it would be 
agreeable to loll about and take the 
sun. Koch and his family spend their 
summers in a house on a nearby is- 
land and the rest of the year in Palm 
Beach. Among the marina’s neighbors 
are a number of commercial boat- 
yards, in the largest of which was de- 
signed the famous Cape Cod catboat. 
Already the cedar shingles of the 
Nauticus Marina buildings are turn- 
ing that dark shade of chocolate gray 
tipped with silver that is the tradi- 
tional hue of the Cape. In a few years 
it will be hard to recall the little box of 
a house and the assemblage of ram- 
shackle outbuildings that once occu- 
pied the marina’s odd-shaped parcel 
of land along the harbor’s edge. (As a 
gift to his fellow townspeople, Koch 
moved one of the structures off the 
site and restored it to usefulness as an 
outbuilding of the house that serves 
as the headquarters of the local his- 
torical society.) From this ancient har- 
bor, generations of sailors have been 
venturing out into Nantucket Sound 
and beyond to the illimitable Atlantic. 
Because the harbor is deep enough to | 
accommodate boats of considerable 
draft, it is a busy place in summer; 
nevertheless, in visiting the marina 
one feels blessedly remote from the 
hurly-burly of vacationing landlub- 
bers proceeding bumper-to-bumper 
along Route 28, a few miles inland. 
Within the sunny precincts of the ma- 
rina, the traffic is largely on foot and 
every foot is either bare or sneakered. 
Koch was born in 1940, one of the 
four sons of an oil magnate father and 
an artist mother. Growing up in land- 
locked Wichita, Kansas, young Bill 
read with delight in the pages of Na- 
tional Geographic the exploits of great 
explorer-voyagers of history. If he 
could not be a Magellan or a Sir Fran- 
























OPPOSITE: In the Harbormaster’s building, 
a steel spiral staircase with teak rails rises 
from the navigation room to the observato- 
ry. The room, which has a panoramic view 
of the harbor, “celebrates the interplay be 
tween inside and outside, light and dark.” 
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“We intended a kind of ‘second-take architecture,’ one that would draw a second glance but also fit seamlessly with its 
setting,” notes Harp. “Especially for the artisan and light-industrial buildings, traditional forms and materials were used 
to achieve that vision.” At the heart of the marina are the workshop, Harbormaster’s building and sail-drying yard. 


cis Drake, he could at least seek to be- 
come an intrepid sailor on whatever 
terms of extreme challenge the late 
twentieth century was prepared to 
offer him. To add to the challenge he 
would simultaneously pursue a ca- 
reer in business and seek to master the 
subtle art of collecting art. Attending 
MIT and Harvard Business School 
and earning from the former institu- 
tion a doctorate in chemical engineer- 
ing, Koch assumed a large role in the 
family business (Koch Industries, of 
Wichita, reputedly the second-largest 
privately held company in the coun- 
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try), founded several other thriv- 
ing businesses in Massachusetts and 
Florida, and began to collect art un- 
der the tutelage of his friend John 
Walsh, formerly of the Museum of 
Fine Arts in Boston and now head of 
the J. Paul Getty Museum in Malibu. 
(Koch’s interest in the arts led him to 
‘reate the Spring Creek Art Foun- 
. ition, which owns, among Europe- 
an artists, representative works by 
Manet, Monet, Picasso and the like, 
and, among Americans, Homer, Rem- 
ington, Moran, Benton and Hopper. 
The foundation lends works from 





its collection to public institutions 
throughout the country.) 

The passion for sailing that origi- 
nated in Koch’s youth was enhanced 















with the passage of time by his re- | 
sources as a scientist; in 1984, upon 
becoming involved in the internation- 
al competitive sailing of yachts in the 
Maxi class (hull length up to eighty- 
five feet, mast height up to one hun- 
dred and ten feet), Koch launched a 
program of intense research into the 
problem of attaining higher and high-- 
er speeds for yachts of that class. His) 


continued on page 184 
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Old Timber Is Recycled in an Indiana House 
continued from page 111 


unfilled because they give finished 
surfaces so much character. He sees 
history in wood too. I remember 
him comparing two different styles 
of hand-hewing for me once. ‘See, 
one man chopped very closely, made 
little marks. The other took longer, 
stronger strokes. He was another sort 
of fellow entirely.’ ” 

Construction of the 2,800-square- 
foot house took six months. It con- 
tains three bedrooms, two baths, a 
kitchen, a dining room, a loft, a utility 
room and the dramatic great room, 
where the ceilings rise to twenty- 
three feet. (“There, the height is prop- 
er,” Crone remarks.) Crone and Wiley 
worked alone or, at most, with two as- 
sistants. Wiring and plumbing were 
done by subcontractors. “We don’t 
stop for a rest or smoke or drink,” 
Crone says. “And for lunch we only 
take fifteen minutes. Tops.” 

Even before the first logs were 
set in place, Ann Harrison began to 
collect the nineteenth-century Indi- 
ana furniture, quilts and accessories 
with which she would fill the interi- 
ors. “I imagined wooden furniture, 
bureaus, chests and so on contrast- 
ing with oversize upholstered sofas 
and chairs,” she recalls. “It was seren- 
dipitous, but every piece fit in. My 
goal was compatibility with the cab- 
in’s feel and appearance.” 

Now that Boyd Crone and Audley 
Wiley have moved on to other proj- 
ects, tne log cabin truly, finally be- 
longs to Ann and Rusty Harrison. The 
couple and their two sons, Chip and 
Robert, use it frequently, coming out 
for weekends and holidays, and dur- 
ing the week for what Ann calls mini- 
vacations, a walk in the woods and 
dinner by the fire. “Even Rusty drives 
out in the middle of the day some- 
times, when he wants to think,” Ann 
says. “The place has a marvelous 
scent of linseed oil and turpentine 
and fresh air. Wild turkeys come into 
the garden, and deer, and red fox. The 
house appeals to all of your senses— 
and so much of this is because of 
Boyd Crone. I think of him as an artist 
really, an artist in wood.” (1) 
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Traditional Graces for a Modern House near Santiago 
continued from page 132 


figures of immortals, a pair of seven- 
teenth-century Ming Dynasty ocher- 
glazed vases and, preeminently, a 
pair of Matta paintings purchased by 
Molyneux at Sotheby’s for his client. 
“In these days of worldwide commu- 
nications there are positively no fron- 
tiers,” he explains. “The very day of the 
sale we faxed her all the specifications 
and got an instant OK—you have to 
have some imagination, of course, but 
you can imagine how much imagina- 
tion Eugenia has!” “Matta is my fa- 
vorite,” she says, “and my favorite 
Matta is the green one.” A splendid 
pair of Regency caned black-lacquered 
and parcel-gilt chairs and a Regency 
rosewood sofa table fulfill the room. 

The terraces that ring this house 
are never idle—they are used virtual- 
ly all year round, thanks not only to 
the climate but to the comfortable 
rattan furniture, whose red-earth- 
colored finish complements the exte- 
rior stucco. One terrace, chintz-filled, 
functions as an outdoor living room; 
another, with a wrought-iron-and- 
glass table, as an outdoor dining 
room. The indoor dining room is 
naturally more formal and tradition- 
al (English mahogany table, Queen 
Anne-style chairs), although light in 
spirit, too, with a peach background, 
green trim and hand-painted Chinese 
wallpaper panels. 

“The idea for the library,” Moly- 
neux explains, “was to let it be light, 
because the windows facing the pool 
are so big they amount to glass walls.” 
The wall paneling and bookshelves 
are light also, covered with parch- 
ment—“the first time parchment was 
used that way in Santiago,” he claims, 
adding, “We sent a sample from New 
York—and the instructions.” A games 
table is sometimes set up for bridge 
and sometimes for informal dinners. 
When it came to art, “we took a Vla- 
minck from her apartment in Buenos 
Aires and put it in here.” 
~ The private quarters of the house 
are reached by a long hall hung with 
| Piranesi engravings. The master bed- 

room walls are upholstered in yellow 


| cotton damask and hung with period 







































prints of antiquities from the collec- 
tion of Sir William Hamilton. Com- 
pleting the suite are two baths, two 
dressing rooms, a study and a gallery 
decorated with nineteenth-century 
prints of monkeys and birds. 

On the right of this gallery are dou- 
ble doors leading to myriad guest 
suites. When she’s in Santiago, Euge- 
nia Penafiel de Urruticoechea goes 
into high hostess gear, entertaining 
“house guests all the time from all 
over the world.” She is in residence 
there only six months of the year, 
however; in addition to the apart- 
ment in Buenos Aires, she keeps a 
beach house in Chile and an apart- 
ment in Punta del Este in Uruguay. 

Molyneux smiles as he recounts 
how he flew down to Santiago for the 
installation—only to learn that his 
high-flown goods had gone gallop- 
ing off. “I met the plane that was car- 
rying our furniture shipments and 
was told that they weren’t on board. 
Finally the authorities were able to 
trace them—they’d been taken off 
the plane in Miami to make room for 
somebody’s polo ponies. I was beside 
myself, but the next day the con- 


“In these days of 
worldwide 
communications there 
are no frontiers.” 


tainers arrived and the furniture fit 
like a glove.” 

As for Eugenia Penafiel de Urruti- 
coechea, “She started scared and end- 
ed terrified,” the designer laughs. 
“Terrified but happy.” 

“Juan Pablo told me that to fix ev- 
erything it would take five months, 
and he was right—he finished on the 
day he promised to me, with one or 
two days perhaps more,” she says. 
And what do those toughest of all 
critics—the neighbors—think of her 
house? “They say it’s fantastic. They 
love it and they say Juan Pablo is an 
artist, and so do I.” 
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Ottoman Style 
continued from page 137 




















































fered food.” He jealously notes that 
the Persian emissaries, by contrast, 
had received some sixty caftans, in- 
cluding one of a “kind worn by the 
Sultan himself.” 

Suleyman, of course, not only gave 
gifts but also received them. Tribute 
flowed into the palace from the em- 
pire’s most distant reaches, and lavish 
offerings were expected from the sul- 
tan’s viziers, military officers and fa- 
vorite artisans. The Ottoman sultans 
had a predilection for objects made of 
precious materials—and no more di- 
rect route to favor existed than the 
presentation of gifts of gold plate, or 
of extravagantly jeweled ornaments. 
Similar items for both ceremonial and 
daily use were commissioned by the 
sultans as well from the ateliers of 
court goldsmiths. A gold throne set 
with 954 peridots was ordered for use 
on festival days, and portable, wood- 
en thrones—inset with ivory, mother- 
of-pearl, tortoiseshell and gems— 
were created for use during military 
campaigns. Other ceremonial items 
included spectacular jeweled swords 
that were carried by members of the 
sultan’s retinue as symbols of imperial 
authority. Hardstone pen boxes and 
gem-set ewers, mirrors and turban or- 
naments were made for everyday use. 
Gold inlays in blackened zinc or steel 
recall the delicate arabesques on tex- 
tiles and ceramics and reveal the ex- 
traordinarily high standards imposed 
by the Ehl-i Hiref. 

The vibrant creativity of Siley- 
man’s court—the fruit of an empire in 
full bloom—could not be maintained 
indefinitely. A succession of weak rul- 
ers in the seventeenth century sapped 
the vitality of the Ottoman state and 
along with it the vigor of its arts. For a 
moment, though, the court of Sultan 
Siileyman the Magnificent must have 
reminded its members of the paradise 
promised by the Koran. “They shall 
dwell in the gardens of Eden, with 
rivers rolling at their feet. Reclining 
there upon soft couches, they shall be 
decked with bracelets of gold and ar- 
rayed in garments of fine green silk 
and rich brocade.” 











Winthrop Faulkner 
continued from page 149 


windows in his grandparents’ home, 
the famous Avery Coonley house. 
“The window is in its perfect place,” 
says the architect. “From the outside 
you're not conscious of the colors at 
all, so it’s not off-putting in that 
peaceful setting. But when you walk 
in from the library it really hits you, 
as it should right there.” 

In planning her house, Lucy Walet- 
zky had achieved aims that would 
have satisfied most clients. However, 
she wanted something more: She told 
Faulkner that she must have a house 
that accommodated the needs of the 
disabled. She had become deeply in- 
volved in the problems facing those 
with disabilities, and she was deter- 
mined to have her new house be an 
example of what could be done to 
make dwellings more accessible to 
them. Most important, she said, the 
concessions must not appear institu- 
tional; the last thing she wanted, for 
example, was a grim concrete ramp 
for wheelchairs. And as far as pos- 
sible, the aids offered should be vir- 
tually invisible. 

It must not be forgotten that Lucy 
Waletzky was born a Rockefeller, im- 
bued with that remarkable family’s 
desire to help others. The Rockefellers 
have also known how to translate 
their philanthropic ideas into practi- 
cal results. Faulkner threw himself in- 
to the task with enthusiasm, and his 
experience with the latest techniques 
produced exactly what his client had 
asked for. The house is accessible to 
everyone, but the wheelchair ramps 
are so subtly placed that it is next 
to impossible to recognize them for 
what they are. In addition, a hand- 
some elevator finished in white oak 
serves all levels of the building. So 
discreet are the arrangements for the 
disabled that a visitor could easily 
miss them, which is exactly what Lucy 
Waletzky and Faulkner intended. 

“The house is far more complex 
than it first appears,” says Faulkner. 
“It’s a quiet, comfortable-in-its-skin 
kind of place that doesn’t scream its 
virtues at you.” He pauses for a mo- 
ment. “Rather like its owner.” 
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Just as tourists wanted to discover na- 
ture untouched by man, they also 
hoped to look on people garbed in 
robes untainted by the inroads of 
change. To learn that the Breton peas- 
ant still kept her wooden clogs and 
winged cap or that an officer in the 
Egyptian cavalry was dressed and 
equipped in a manner redolent of 
the Arabian Nights was to escape into 
a romantic and seemingly simpler 
world. The disturbing reality—one of 
decades of war and political upheaval 
in Europe and the Middle East that 
had destroyed the most legendary 
relics and sites of antiquity—hardly 
intruded upon the vivid representa- 
tions of clothing that had resisted 
those same pressures of assimilation 
and revolution. 


Documenting the Exotic Imagery of Foreign Dress 
continued from page 159 

















Given their celebration of the per- 
manent character of regional and oc- 
cupational dress, it is no wonder that 
the artist-chroniclers of historical cos- 


tumes took care not to have their 
work confused with a fashion plate. 
A fashion plate must persuade the 
viewer of the perfections of a piece of 
clothing or outfit and the necessity 
of being a la mode. Until about the 
mid-nineteenth century a typical plate 
displayed a well-dressed figure, rath- 
er statically posed. Backgrounds are 
muted to nonexistent, and since the 
interest is clothing for its own sake, 
anything that might distract from 
that interest is excised. Whereas the 
fashion plate tells us what we should 
be wearing, a costume illustration 
documents what a person very differ- 


Homme du Bourg de Batz, Frangois-Hippolyte 
Lalaisse, 1848. Hand-colored lithograph; 
14%" x 104". A representation of the costume 
of a gentleman from the market town of 
Batz is from Lalaisse’s Galerie Armoricaine, a 
collection of costumes inspired by clothing 
worn by the inhabitants of the French re- 
gion of Brittany. Lalaisse, who exhibited 
at the Paris Salon between 1845 and 1874, 
is known mainly for his portraits and ani- 
mal paintings. Librairie Guenegaud, Paris. 











































ent from ourselves is wearing, and 
perhaps why he or she has continued 
to wear it for a lifetime. To be sure, the 
illustrator of a striking costume rel- 
ishes the details of dress, but finds 
equal delight in sketching in atmo- 
sphere and setting. People are often 
portrayed near a local landmark or an 
architectural monument, or in a do- 
mestic interior. The artist is more in- 
volved with an appreciative reporting 
of human experience than with an 
idealization of what is in vogue. 

For example, the French painter 
Louis Dupré made an extended jour- 
ney to Athens and Constantinople in 
1819, and he commemorated it with a 
highly praised volume concentrating 
largely on Greek and Turkish person- 
ages clothed according to their occu- 
pation or social status, but art and 
ethnography, not fashion, were his 
priorities. The splendor of uniforms 
and ceremonial robes certainly in- 
trigued Dupré, yet he was equally fas- 
cinated by faces, postures, landscapes 
and architectural remains. No greater 
compliment could have been paid 
to Dupré than when Mrs. Trollope- 
herself proclaimed that his draw- 
ings conveyed the liveliest visions of 
Greece that she had ever seen. Wit 
Voyage a Athénes et a Constantinople, 
Dupré had executed one of the most 
distinguished travel albums of the 
day, but he was one of many artists 
who responded superbly to the chal+ 
lenge of depicting the possibilities of 
a swiftly expanding world. He died in 
1837, two years before the advent of 
photography, which would soon tri- 
umph as the ultimate art form for 
recording the monuments and m 
vels of travel. 1) 
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Bill and Maggie Pearson Make a Surprising Move to the Netherlands 
continued from page 165 


and many colors of paint. Above the 
ground floor, the windows, including 
the fifteen-foot windows in the liv- 
ing room, have austere blinds but no 
draperies, another bold gesture in a 
country where even the most modest 
windows are veiled in lace. The white 
walls and the stripped-down windows 
emphasize one of the unique charms 
of Dutch canal houses: the intimate 
relationship between interior life and 
the flow of water just outside. The 
view of trees and water and passing 
boats gives a sense of life and space 
to houses whose strict dimensions 
might otherwise seem confining. 

“From our windows we can see 
ships going by on the Meuse and the 
constant activity in the yacht harbor,” 
says Pearson. “It’s also nice to know 
that we can go right from our front 
door to Switzerland.” 

Once the background was set, it 
was time to move in the furniture that 
the Pearsons had shipped from Cali- 
fornia. “I took one look at the stuff 
and my narrow staircase and said to 
the movers, ‘This is impossible. We'll 
never get it up the stairs.’ ‘Don’t wor- 





barbed wire, shell cases, signs and 
trench art, most of which Pearson 
found on the battlefields along the 
Belgian front. Photographs pay trib- 
ute to the man Pearson calls “my 
hero” —T. E. Lawrence. 

In the living room, a wooden mod- 
el of a Stamp S4B biplane flies from 
the grid of dark wood beams as if it 
were coming in for a landing on the 
bare floors of honey-colored Finnish 
ash. There and in the bedrooms on 
the two floors above, carved wood 
figures from West Africa, Dutch to- 
bacco figures, kachina dolls from the 
American Southwest, English and 
Dutch antiques and Hungarian paint- 
ed furniture (the Pearsons had an 
apartment in Budapest for a while) 
make themselves at home. 

Nine years later, Pearson says he is 
still charmed by Dutch life. He and 
Maggie bought the house two doors 
down to have space for her gallery of 
primitive and fine art and for the 
guests who drop in from California. 
Cody attends Dutch school and has 
mastered several Dutch dialects. 

“Like all the Dutch, we have bicy- 


The white walls and stripped-down windows 
emphasize one of the charms of Dutch 
canal houses: the intimate relationship between 
interior life and the flow of water outside. 





ry, one of them said, ‘we'll swing it 
through the windows, the way we’ve 
been doing it for centuries.’ And that’s 
what they did. Fortunately, we hadn’t 
brought that much. Most of what we 
have we acquired in Europe.” 

As in every house Pearson has 
owned, the white walls are the back- 
drop for an eclectic collection of ob- 
jects chosen with a sensitive eye and 
displayed with humor. World War I 
memorabilia dominates the study on 
the lowest level that they call the 
canal room, which provides access to 
the waterway at the back of the 
house. The shelves hold helmets and 
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cles, beautiful one-speed Gazelles, to 
get around town, go shopping, go on 
picnics. In the winter there’s skating, 
with bonfires and hot mulled wine 
and fondues. We also have a dock and 
a boat, to explore the canals. The Dutch 
don’t greet you with open arms— 
they're very circumspect—but we do 
have some dear friends.” 

What about the nightlife in a quiet, 
tidy Dutch town? Pearson laughs. 
“Well, | admit that I had to create the 
nightlife in Dordrecht,” he says. “I 
persuaded an Italian family to stay 
and open a restaurant. Now that’s 
where everyone goes.” (J 








William I. Koch on Cape Cod 
continued from page 178 


research team, based in Boston and 
working in cooperation with MIT, de- 
signed the Matador?, which won the 
Maxi Yacht World Championships in 
1990 and 1991. Spurred on by these 
triumphs, Koch decided to apply the 
same principles of concentrated group 
research to the design of a craft wor- 
thy of entering the America’s Cup race. 
In the course of nineteen months, 
more than two hundred people were 
mobilized and four yachts were de- 
signed, built and tested. Having out- 
sailed a number of American rivals 
for the honor of defending the Ameri- 
ca’s Cup, Koch’s yacht the America? 
(swiftest of his four yachts in light 
winds) was selected to race against 
the best of the international challeng- 
ers, the yacht I] Moro di Venezia, repre- 
senting Italy. America? (pronounced — 
‘America cubed”) won the requisite — 
four out of seven races in the waters 
off San Diego in May 1992. Koch has 
attributed this victory to three Ts— 
talent, teamwork and technology—to 
which one might add a T for treasure: 
A sum of $68 million was raised by the 
America? syndicate, to which Koch 
personally contributed $53 million. 
The scientific precision that gov- 
erns Koch's conduct of his manifold 
business, cultural and sports activities 
has governed the design of the Nau- 
ticus Marina as well. Although the 
buildings appear to be scattered at_ 
random, in fact each of them has been 
placed with great concern for efficient 
functioning, aesthetic attractiveness. 
and the preservation of views of the 
inner harbor that have long bee 
cherished by neighboring proper 
owners. Cleveland Harp proudly r 
counts that on being introduced 
these neighbors when the project firs 
got under way, he sensed their appr 
hension—what were this unknow 
off-Cape scalawag’s intentions? Tweé 
years later, as the project neared co 
pletion, the patriarchal owner of t 
adjacent boatyard invited Harp on 
his tug to photograph the Nauti 
Marina from midharbor. Said the 
triarch, “Young man, I like my n 
view better than the old one.” () 
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A collection of elegant hand-crafted wrought iron 
furniture for both interior and exterior use. 


Full colour brochure available from: 


THE HEVENINGHAM COLLECTION|§ 
PEACOCK COTTAGE, CHURCH HILL 
NETHER WALLOP, HAMPSHIRE SO20 8EY 
UNITED KINGDOM 
Telephone/Fax: 0264 781124 





Simon Bigart. 
We can t escape our past. 








Bigart, Inc 


Pacific Design Center #145 
8687 Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles, CA 90069 
Tel (310) 659-8857 or (800) 428-2817 
Fax (310) 659-8751 


Louis XIIIth dining room set in solid French oak. 


o create a magnificent 

line of 17th and 18th 
century style furniture, 
we must apply an artistry 
passed down through 
generations of craftsmen- 
a legacy we have to live 
up to. 


All of our creations are 

crafted from wondrously 
aged trees selected from 
the forests of France. 


We design these pieces 
according to French 
cabinetmaking tradition, 











hand carving and aging 
each piece individually. 
Since we do not mass 
produce our furniture, 
both client and craftsmen 
enjoy the greatest 
flexibility in realizing 


their design project. 


- To the Trade only - 


Sob 


SIMON BIGART 
FRANCE 
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ed, tts the most difficult style to spell, but if you purchase 
an entire office, complete with wainscoting and coffered ceiling, 
well supply you with flash cards to help you learn. 
Tf you buy a home theater in this style, we'll provide personal spelling instructions. 
And tf your purchase ts large enough, 
youll be free to call us any time to have us spell it for you. 
Biedermeier, Art Nouveau, Rococo Southwest, Louts XVI, Emptre, Neocladdic... 
we not only know how to spell all of these styles 


but how to create works of art in them. 


asterworks in wood. -- Jor every room in your house. 


CUSTOM OOD DESIGNS 


1570 LEWIS STREET. ANAHEIM. CALIFORNIA 92805 714. 778.8904 FAX 714. 778.0330 


























ne of the finest stands at 

the European Fine Art 
Fair in Maastricht was that of 
tapestry and medieval art 
dealer Bernard Blondeel of 
Antwerp, Belgium. Although 
his collection of 80 antique 
tapestries dates from the 12th 
to 18th centuries, Blondeel’s 
focus is on the 16th century, 
the zenith of Flemish tapes- 
try-making. At Maastricht, 
he had a pre-Renaissance 
tapestry from the collection 
at Oxburgh Hall in Norfolk. 
Blondeel also deals in “the 
beautiful verdures of the 
17th and 18th centuries, 
genre scenes and French tap- 
estries of the 18th century.” 
One such tapestry is a 17th- 
century Antwerp “gallery” 
(right) from the workshop of 
Jacob Wauters that shows a 
pergola set among flora and 
fauna with hunting scenes in 
the background. 





Renaissance Man 
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Of Great Import 


Cobweb Antique Imports in 
SoHo may be large, but its in- 
ventory is very specific, say 
Richard Gillette and Stephen 
Shadley. The shop carries 
19th-century furniture and 
decorative accessories from 
Spain, Portugal and South 
America, where many Euro- 
peans moved at the turn of 
the century, taking their 
prized armoires, tables and 
chandeliers with them, ex- 
plains owner Catherine Holt. 
Gillette and Shadley have 
bought 100-year-old leaded- 
glass windows and pieces of 
old doors from Cobweb, as 
well as two painted tables 
that probably had been the- 





Blondeel augments his ar- 
ray of tapestries with 15th- 
and 16th-century sculptures, 
ivories and enamels from the 
Middle Ages. Recently, he 
was offering clients a collec- 
tion of ivory Siculo-Arabic 


caskets from the 12th and 
13th centuries and a Limoges 
enamel (circle of Nardon 
Pénicaud, ca. 1525) of the 
Crucifixion. Bernard Blon- 
deel, Schuttershofstraat 5, B- 
2000 Antwerp; 03-233-2554. 


atrical props. The designing 
duo had the tables partially 
stripped so the underlying 
coats of paint showed. 

Holt imports furniture 
from Spain, Morocco, Portu- 
gal and Argentina, where re- 





cently she acquired Art Déco 





Carpet Baggers 
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“We get emotionally involved with 
these carpets,” says Nader Bolour, ex- 
plaining his devotion to Y&B Bolour, 
the antique carpet business that has 
recently opened in New York, having 
already established itself in Los Ange- 
les and London. Founded by Nader 
Bolour’s grandfather Rahim Bolour, 
the firm buys traditional Middle East- 
ern antique carpets and 18th- and 
19th-century Aubussons and Savon- 
neries. ‘All of the good rugs were ex- 
ported out of the Middle East by the 
1920s,” says Nader Bolour, “so we do 
most of our buying in Europe.” With 
such customers as John Saladino and 
Robert Metzger, Bolour is well aware 
of current areas of interest in his field. 
‘An allover design in a light color is 
particularly popular right now,” he 
says, mentioning an Amritzer carpet 
woven in northern India around 1890 
as an example. 

Other favorites include a ca. 1840 


wrought-iron gates from a 
Buenos Aires mansion. “If 
you're doing a country house, 
there’s a lot here,” Holt says. 
“Most everything has a 
weathered, funky look.” But 
she does show some sophisti- 
cated antiques, such as two 
1920s Murano-crystal chan- 
deliers with chased brass. 
Cobweb Antique Imports, 
116 W. Houston St., New York 


10012; 212-505-1558. 


Bakshayesh woven in northwestern 
Persia with a stylized design of willow 
trees on a camel-colored background; 
aca. 1790 Aubusson in rust and yel- 
low with a hexagonal medallion in 
the center; and an Arts and Crafts car- 
pet from 1910 designed by C. FE A. 
Voysey (left) and showing a pattern of 
yellow tulips and green leaves ona 
rust background. Y&B Bolour, 595 
Madison Ave., Suite 301, New York 
10022; 212-752-0222. 
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In the Showrooms 

















S chumacher has set up an 
arrangement with the 
Pendleton Woolen Mills in 















Oregon to make woolen up- 
holstery fabric in the style of 
Pendleton’s famous “Indian 
blankets,” which incorporat- 
ed native American motifs in- 
to their designs. Walking Rock 
(below left), one of the de- 
signs in the Pendleton Collec- 
tion, comes in either black 
and white or red and black 
with a cross-shaped center 
section filled by a smaller 
cross shape in black that is 
defined by jagged edges. Chi- 
nook (below right) uses the 
Northwest native American 
word for salmon for a design that has stylized 
fish woven in yellow ona blue background. Big 
River intersects jagged diamonds in black and 
gray with bars of red and black and parallel 
blue lines (a smaller-scale version of the design 
is called Little Big River). 

Bergamo, the company that imports opu- 
lent fabrics from Rubelli and Bises in Italy, has 
some new 1950s-style German fabrics from 
Sahco Hesslein. Venus (above right) has lush, 
thick-petaled roses woven into a checked back- 
ground, and comes in a number of color combi- 
nations, including silver roses on black and 
white, and silver roses on yellow and black. 
Rondo (above center) has stylized Baroque 
scrolls with the feel of architectural elements 
printed ona plain background. Three of the so- 
phisticated color combinations are gray on red, 
blue gray on cream and cinnamon on eggshell 
white. There are two sheer Sahco Hesslein fab- 
rics that are particularly smart. One, Coralina, 
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COURTESY BERGAMO 


has a small thick-textured feather woven into 
the sheer background. The other, Concerto 
(above left), has satiny stripes in gray, pearl, 
white and an orangy gold woven into a sheer 
background that has a faint moiré pattern. 

Rogers & Goffigon, the small Connecticut 
firm for which partners John Flynn and James 
Gould create neutral-colored fabrics that they 
have woven in European mills (AD-at-Large, 
March 1991), has added two new designs to its 
select collection. Provence (right) is a striped, 
thick cotton fabric inspired by Napoleon's cam- 
paign tents. The stripes are either blue, mint 
green, mustard or pink on white, with the col- 
ored stripe banded by narrow ones. Isabella 
(right) is a cut-pile linen-and-cotton fabric with 
a small leaf pattern in the uncut, raised pile. It 
suggests the texture of moss on old stone, and 
therefore it is appropriate that the two colors in 
which it is available are a soft green called moss 
and a deep gray called stone. 
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LIMITED EDITION SERIGRAPH * NUMBERED AND HAND SIGNED BY THE ARTIST 








© 1993 Caldwell Snyder 





Champana y Flores (Champagne and Flowers) Paper size: 38 1/2" x 45" | 


PREMIERE USA EXHIBITION 
JULY 17-31, 1993 
Recent Paintings & Graphics 


ARTIST’S RECEPTION SATURDAY, JULY 17TH 
RSVP REQUIRED 1-800-788-2787 


CALDWELISNYDER, 


FINE ART 228 GRANT AVENUE, SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94108 TEL: 415.392.2299 FAX: 415.392.4609 800.788.2 
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‘Tansu for You 


Chicago Oriental furniture dealer Andrew Bae 
has assembled a group of craftsmen who make 
high-quality reproductions of Edo and Meiji 
tansu chests (left). “We are trying to be as close 
to the traditional tansu as possible,” Bae says. 
His craftsmen hand-cut the wood and use 
bamboo pegs; the iron hardware is made by 
hand. Where Bae’s craftsmen are forced to part 
ways with the traditional methods is in the 
type of wood they use. Japanese paulownia, 
which lends itself to the texture and character | 
of tansu, has all but vanished. So Bae’s work- 
shop uses Chinese paulownia, zelkova and 
pine “to give the same feeling as the original 
pieces.” Bae also is opening a workshop in Chi- 
na, where artisans already supply him with 
Ming chairs and altar tables produced using | 

traditional methods. Tobai International, 21 W. | 

Elm St., Chicago, IL 60610; 312-482-8566. 
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Designer’s L.A. Sources 


ied Melvin Dwork is called to Los Ange- 
les to decorate a house, he knows in ad- 
vance which shops he’ll be frequenting. “The 
things they have in Los Angeles relate to the 
Southwest. The scale is different—it's bigger 
because the spaces are bigger,” he says. 
Gregorius/Pineo “is one of the best places 
out there,” says Dwork, who bought a 
wrought-iron four-poster based on a Renais- 
sance design (below left). Gregorius/Pineo car- 
ries furniture inspired by numerous periods 
and styles from Louis XV to Regency. Among 
the pieces René Gregorius and Stephanie Pi- 
neo have produced are a simple Louis XV- 
style cane-back chair, a dining table made with 
a burl elm veneer and a Tuscan-style cabinet. 
Most of their furniture is made of wood, and 
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the partners often alter the original style and 
scale of the piece. To the trade only. Grego- 
rius/Pineo, 653 N. La Cienega Blvd., Los Ange- 
les 90069; 310-659-0588. 

Stone pots, urns and lamps draw Dwork to 
Formations, where he purchased a pair of 
wrought-iron standing lamps (below center) 
adapted from early Renaissance candlesticks. 
Lamp bases are designed from various materi- 
als—hand-forged iron, stone and wood with a 
22-karat-gold finish, to name a few. The three | 
owners, designers Richard Hallberg, Barbara 
Wiseley and Daniel Cuevas, create accessories 
with classical references. Formations, 8746 
Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 90069; 310-659-3062. 

A few doors from Formations are Dennis 
and Leen, who began reproducing furniture in 
L.A. 30 years ago. They provided Dwork witha 
French-limestone-topped table with an open, 
classical metal base (below right). And at Rose 
Tarlow—Melrose House, Dwork ordered a pair 
of folding barstools. Dennis and Leen, 8734 
Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 90069, 310-652- 
0855; Rose Tarlow—Melrose House, 8454 Mel- 
rose Place, Los Angeles 90069; 213-653-2122. 
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A Cutout Career 


Much of Corinne Zimmer- 
mann’s life has been spent 
abroad alongside her hus- 
band, whose career as a dip- 
lomat has led them to Par- 
is, Moscow and Belgrade, 
where he was most recently 
U.S. ambassador to Yugo- 
slavia. Her own career has in- 
volved studying the art and 
design of each place she lives, 
voraciously collecting all 
kinds of paper ephemera and 
perfecting the craft of de- 
coupage on which she has 
worked for the last 20 years. 
Zimmermann has become 
a master of her technique, 
and now designers in New 
York and Washington, D.C. 
(where she is currently 
based), covet her decoupage 
screens, chairs and decorative 
ostrich eggs. Among her one- 








of-a-kind subjects are figures 
from 19th-century prints 
showing costumes of imperi- 
al Russia (above), placed on 
black on a screen, Ottoman 
warriors and horsemen (on a 
red-painted ostrich egg) and 
cut flowers and fruits on a 
chairback. Corinne Zimmer- 
mann, 96 Interpromontory 
Road, Great Falls, VA 22066; 
703-759-4287, 
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19 inches x 25 inches $25.00 


SPECIAL EDITION 
1993 AMERICAN WEST POSTER! 


Now you can enjoy a classic image that captures the 
rustic appeal of the American West. Send for your 
full-color 1993 American West Special Edition poster today! 


CALL TOLL-FREE: 1-800-289-1214 
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Getting Her Stripes 


and-painted wallpapers are 

Elizabeth Dow’ specialty, and 
Michael de Santis has been a patron 
for years. Dow’s trademark stripes 
are ripped, instead of cut, out of a 
translucent sheet for a softer look. 
She applies each deckle-edged stripe 
onto a panel of paper whose back- 
ground color has been burnished. “I 
try to achieve an atmospheric quality 
with my wallpapers,” says Dow, who 


own decorative-painting company. 

Dow has more than 40 wallpapers, 
ranging from stripes to highly tex- 
tured painted surfaces. De Santis’s 
recent favorite is a Napoleon-blue 
wallpaper (right) with a two-inch 
gold stripe and a matching border of 
swags and tassels. He laid out the de- 
sign for the border and Dow mixed 
five different gold powders to create 
the color that de Santis wanted. Eliz- 


abeth Dow, 2 Wooster St., #2D, New 
York 10013; 212-219-8822. 


iq 


started her career as a restorer of wall 
paintings and currently heads her 


SYLVIE BALL/ELIZABETH DOW LTD. 











Global Warming 


After working for rare-book and antiques dealer W. 
Graham Arader, George D. Glazer is on his own asa 
dealer specializing in antique celestial and terrestrial 
globes, with a strong second interest in antique En- 
glish furniture and architectural prints. His globes (be- 
low) tend to be 19th-century American, including a 
Wilson globe of 1811, the first ever done in this country, 
which sits on its original bird’s-eye-maple stand. Glaz- 
er also has a fascinating group of orreries—an appara- 
tus used in 18th- and 19th-century schoolrooms to 
demonstrate the rotation of the earth, moon and sun. 
Among the other objects Glazer has accumulated 
are architectural renderings of furnished interiors, in- 
cluding one of a study in St. Petersburg’s Winter Palace; 
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BENJAMIN JENIN 
JENNING 


Completely Floored 


and palm fronds. “He can de- 

pict anything in trompe loeil 
on sisal matting,” Litwiller : 
says. Benjamin Jennings, 404- 
355-2880. 


The artist behind many of 
Stark Carpet's painted rugs is 
Benjamin Jennings of At- 
lanta. Jennings is fast becom- 
ing known for his painted 
| sisals and his original gilt 
floor cloths, used by David 
Bowie's interior designer 
Robert Litwiller. The floor 
cloths, which are covered in 
geometric patterns of gold 
and silver, are actually meant 
for the floor, although they 
could be used as wall hang- 


COURTESY GEORGE GLAZER 





18th- and early-19th-century reverse glass paintings, 
including a set of five taken from engravings of 


Raphael cartoons for tapestries; and an 18th-century ings, Jennings says. His de- 
Masonic master’s chair with a pair of shaking hands signs on sisal range from ze- 
carved between the splats. People from the office of bra prints and Greek-key or 


scroll patterns to birds float- 
ing on a natural background 
bordered with fruit, flowers 


Juan Pablo Molyneux hay 
dio. By appointment on\\ 
; 76th St., Suite 12J, New York 


‘ady found Glazer’s stu- 
rge D. Glazer, 240 E. 
112-988-4535. 
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FORD TAURUS 


WITH NEW 
AUTOMATIC 
TRANSMISSION. 
The response was 
automatic. Rarely 
has a sports sedan 
transported the 
critics so quickly 


to their typewriters. 


| , 


The 1993 Taurus SHO’s newly 
engineered optional automati¢ 
transmission inspired Car & 
Driver to say “The power 
remains, the handling remains, 
and the added ease of operation 
should open the rewards of SHO 
ownership to a whole new crow 
of drivers.’ 7 





And what rewards they are. An 
business 24-valve 220 horse- 
wer V-6 engine. Sophisticated 
Herior appointments. And secure 
pets like the standard anti-lock 
kes, standard driver's and 
@uilable right- front passenger air 
2 supplemental restraint 
tem. Air bags, in conjunction 


with properly worn safety belts, 
are one of the most effective 
restraint systems available. 

Motor Trend says Taurus SHO 
“embellishes your most vivid 
sports car fantasies.’ We couldn't 
have said it better ourselves. The 
1993 Taurus SHO. 


Buckle up— together we can save lives. 


HAVE YOU DRIVEN 
A FORD LATELY? 


, 








Imagine a window blind 
that seems to float in air, with 
no visible means of support 

Imagine a window shade 
so soft and sheer you can enjoy 
a sunlit scene through it, without 
glare or fading 

Still with us? Then you're 
beginning to imagine Silhouette 
window shadings 

But as you can see, 
pictures do the job better than 
our words or your imagination 
Pictures can give you afidea’ot 
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~ SOFT, SHEER SILHOUETTE? 
IT FEELS LIKE A CURTAIN. IT WORKS LIKE A BLIND. 
AND YOU CAN'T REALLY CALL IT A SHADE. 








( Si oft 
sheer fabric 
CI front and back 


ish 5 
a4] ( )perating cord 


‘| Even the 
, "slats" are soft 
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the sleek simplicity of Silhouette 

Its appropriateness to any style 

of interior. And the way if 

controls any shading of light 
But not even the best 








Canada. call 1-800-265-1363 
Silhouette window hee 
4 VC nd shades. Be ry ynd blinds 


FeV nd des ription 


phe stograph can show YOu Its full 
range of colors. Or demonstrate 
its luxurious, silken feel. Or the 
way Its spec ial finish repels dust 
and soil 









Hunter Douglas: y ice for Silhouette” Bt 

For that. we sugges! yOu hadings, Duette* and Applause” honeyeonns 
phone “SIH UETTE ANSWERS’ at hades, pleated shades, ho nial and le | 
P a \ Fi ‘ P er nd rdinated tabries wy 
|-800-22-STYLE (M-F, BAM - 8PM is 






> 
EST) and ask for a free brochure 
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SILHOUETTE 


v Shodinas 


to read anda real sample lo 
examine 

Or write us at Silhouette 
Answers, Iwo Duette Way 


sroomtield, CO 80020, In Wind 
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ST... FROM HENREDON. 





Turquoise skic. 

bleached vistas. . .of desert, wv... nb cupped 
mountains. Sudden thunderheads; spectacular lightning 
displays, followed a moment later by crystal clarity. And too, 
the clank of iron. . . the creak of leather. . . the feel of natural 
wood. An atmosphere. ..a history. . .an unhurried, casual 
way of life; captured now by Henredon in Enchantment, an 
exciting new contemporary collection that draws upon the 
architecture. . . the artifacts of native America. Extraordinary 
furniture for living room, dining room and bedroom. A 
variety of wonderfully imaginative designs in a palette of 
hand-padded finishes. . .touched with leather, metal, faux 
granite. A look, a style that draws upon nature’s forms, 
natural materials and the consummate craftsmanship you’d 
expect from Henredon. Enchantment; come share our 


vision. For the catalog, send $7.00 to Henredon, Dept. A83, 


Morganton, NC 28655. To order by MasterCard or Visa, 


or for the dealer nearest you 


call 1-800-444-3682. 


HENREDON 





COVER: A circa 1830 Biedermeier 


cylinder bureau-secretary stands 
next to 18th-century Piranesi 


engravings in the living room 
of a residence in Sausalito, Cali- 
fornia. Interior design by Ron- 
ald Crosetti. Interior architecture 
by Glenn Peterson. Photography 
by Mary E. Nichols. See page 86. 
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Charleston with a Twist 

Painterly Touches Revive a Southern House's Neoclassical Style 
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The Bungalow Revisited 

Sculptural Forms Fill a 1925 Los Angeles Residence 
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Text by Charlotte Aillaud/Photography by Daniel H. Minassian 
Country Spirit in New York 

Artful Arrangements and Muted Colors Soften the City 

Interior Design by Victoria Hagan 

Text by Susan Cheever/Photography by Durston Saylor 


English Mien 

Proper Details for a London Collector 

Interior Design by Chester Jones 

Text by Elizabeth Lambert/Photography by Derry Moore 


Under Wyoming Skies 

A Contemporary Take on a Rocky Mountain Log House 
Architecture by R. Weldon Turner 

Interior Design by Joseph Minton, AsID 

Text by Anthony Roberts/Photography by John Vaughan 
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so nice to come 


home to™ 


The dynamic relationship 
between subtle textures and 
shifting light is at the heart of a 
blossoming trend in design. 

Armstrong’s on top of it with 
our Sculptured Collection of 
Solarian® floors, whose finely 
embossed patterns invite the 
interplay of light and shadow. 

Our sculpted surfaces add a 
new dimension that results in a 
moveable feast for the eyes. 

For the name of your nearest 
Armstrong Floor Fashion 
Center” retailer, call 1 800 
233-3823. Ask for Dept.Vinyl. 
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Antiques: American Garden Furnishings 
Ornamental Designs in Cast Iron 
Text by Jeffrey Simpson 
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Art: Maine Plein Air Painting 
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Capturing the Coastal Beauty of Northern New England 


Text by Ann E. Berman 





SPECTAL BER aie: 





Gardens: Villa Taylor 
The Comtesse de Breteuil’s Marrakesh Oasis 
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Text by Nicholas Fox Weber/Photography by Derek Fell 





Howard Baker’s Capital View 

The Former Senator’s Washington, D.C., Apartment 
Architecture by Robert Pahnke of RTKL 

Interior Design by Bebe Winkler, AsID 
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Text by Christopher Buckley/Photography by Andrew D. Lautman 
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Pictured below is a car for people who appreciat 





Above, you'll find a photograph 


of two car interiors. 


The first is apparent upon inspec- 


tion. Buttery-soft leather; program- 


mable seat, headrest, mirror, and 


steering wheel adjustments; indi 


lual front passenger climate 


Pictured above is a car for peopg 


controls; and a 250-watt, 11-speaker, safety system in production ' 


7-amplifier Bose Beta sound system. Elegant sculpted curves be 
But in the split second of a col soft deformable surfaces, 
lision, this. luxurious interior padded knee bolsters desi 


transforms into something to crush on impae 





altogether different: arguably Hand-finished 


the most advanced automotive wood trim reveals itself te 


es Benz of North America, Inc., Montvale, N.J., Member of the Daimler-Benz Group 


he finer things in life. 











Hho appreciate life. 


jial laminate, reinforced with sor decides whether to activate 
strips of aluminum designed to 


Went splintering in key areas. 





Wehind the sleek dashboard is 


sphisticated dual threshold | Emergency Tensioning Retractors, 


if 


| 
aint system. Depending on deploy air bags, or both. 
fl 





mstances of impact, a sen- Plush carpeting hides thick foam, 
. 
, 








fitted into the front footwells to pro- 


tect feet and lower legs from shock. 


The leather-clad steering 





unique steering column 


that collapses and absorbs energy in 


the event of a severe frontal collision. 


And soft leather seats become 


rigid steel structures. Steel frames 


and a reinforced floor are designed 


to withstand a 30 mph 


car-to-car rear impact. 


So if the question 





remains: Is Mercedes-Benz design- 
ed to be a luxury car? Or a safe car? 
The answer is yes. 

For more information about 


Mercedes-Benz, call 1-800-926-8049. 


Mercedes-Benz 





ARCHITECTURE 
IN GLASS 


Amdega has been producing the finest in 
elegant glass enclosures since 1874. Dis- 
tinctive designs suit all types of homes 
and businesses. Prices for selected models 
start at $17,000. For a full-color brochure, 
send $10.00 or call 


1-800-922-0110 


Amdega Machin Conservatories 
P.O. Box 713, Glenview, IL 60025 


AD 8/93 
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— KOHLER’ WHIRLPOOLS: 





Listen, we all need it. < “ 





That place to re-tune our eletel[eks 
before or after the day's living. 
Which is exactly the idea behind 
every Kohler Whirlpool. 

But honed toa"T” © 

Standing for ‘technically thoughtful’’ 
And meaning that Kohler Whirlpools 
don't just soothe, relieve, relax and 
gently ripple away the world, 

they do it ina way that's... well, 
you'd think we knew you for years. 
So, how do | find this 

perfect whirlpool, you ask? 

Just call our toll-free number and 
we ll snap back a book full 

of facts. But doit. 

Your personal Body Shop is waiting. 


For your free booklet, “Kohler Whirlpools, 
The Perfect Body of Water,” call 


1-800-4-KOHLER, Ext. 549. 


© 1992 by Kohler Co. 
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“The Waterlily Pond” by Claude Monet c. 1899 


The information package for our-hand-painted museum-quality re-creations can be 
sent to you at no charge by mentioning the name of this publication. 





See RUPACSE Hk IS] 
“SOATEERIES 


4800 North State Road Seven ¢ Fort.Lauderdale, Florida 33319 ¢ United States of Americ 
Telephone 305/735-5601 ¢ Toll-Free Line 800/448-4583 ¢ Facsimile Machine 305/735-5607 














A photo can only hint at the nen of loving 
detail that went into this handmade table. 





Come to Mill House of Woodbury and we'll 
tell you everything. 


Made in England of crotch mahogany with walnut, yew and satinwood inlays and a 
flowery painted border, here is truly a table to cherish. This one is a 75-inch oval, but 
the same style is available in a variety of sizes, with or without leaves — only at 


Mill House of Woodbury. 


We 
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Mill House Antiques 


1964 TWENTY-NINE YEARS OF CHOICE 1993 
1068 Main Street North, Woodbury, Connecticut 06798 Telephone (203) 263-3446 


You'll find us about four miles north of the center of town on Route 6. We’re closed 
Tuesday but open every other day of the week, including Saturday and Sunday. 
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Viemoire de Baccarat 


small town in Eastern 
£-\%)»§6France, in the Lorraine, 
on the edge of the Vosges 
Mountains. 


A glassworks chartered in 1764, 
by Louis XV, King of France. 


An unbroken tradition of eleven 
generations of craftsmen whose 
range of skills is unmatched in 
the production of luxury crystal 
articles. 


A brilliant reflection of the Belle 
Epoque, in limited reeditions of 
precisely cut, cased crystal spar- 
kling as clear diamonds and rain- 
bow colored gems. 


A celebration of contemporary de- 
signs, in limited reeditions, from 
the era when the specific architec- 
ture of style Art Deco reigned. 


The Mémoire de Baccarat is all of 
this. It is memory and ideal. It is 
people and their skills. It is thir- 
teen extraordinary articles from a 
storied past. Articles which you 
can possess. Articles which lend 
additional notes of distinction to 
your home. 


Ministre Inkwell, created in 1889; 
Limited Edition, 300 ex. 

A veritable sculpture is created 
playing on the initial function of 
this inkwell. Since its creation, 
the architectural aspect of the ink- 
well has defied both time and 
fashion. 


Capitole Clock, created in 1928; 
Limited Edition, 500 ex. 

A strict spatial geometry is carved 
by the clean lines of this clock; the 
same geometry that characterizes 
the creations of the Art Deco pe- 
riod. Uniting the purity of the 
crystal with classical form, this 
clock seems to defy time. 


Available at 


If 
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250 Post Street 
San Francisco, CA 94108 
1-800-766-7628 
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MEMOIRE DE BACCARAT 
MINISTRE, CREATED IN 1889; LIMITED EDITION, 300 EX. 
CAPITOLE CLOCK, CREATED IN 1928; LIMITED EDITION, 500 Ex. 


A Continuing Tradition of Innovation 


















































We Put Our Passengers 


©1993 Lexus, A Division Of Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A., Inc. Lexus reminds you to wear seat belts and obey al 





In he Driver's Seat. 


take a back seat. 


Not the 1993 Lexus LS 400. 


Its front passenger's seat is built 


around the form of the human body, just 


like the driver's seat. It has five motors to 


adjust ten different ways, just like the 





r more information, call 800-872-5398 (800-USA-LEXUS). For the hearing impaired, call 800-443-4999. 


ost luxury cars give the driver a 


sophisticated seat that adjusts to 


driver's seat. It even offers adjustable lum- 


bar support, just like the driver's seat. 







In fact, the front passenger’ seat 
of the LS 400 is — you guessed it 
— just like the driver's seat. 

Except that its on the 
right-hand side of the car. 
To accommodate your friends more, 

youd have to give them the wheel. But you 


dont want them to have all the fun, do you? 


© The Relentless Pursuit Of Perfection. 
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A very stylish 
painted iron 
chandelier with 
counterweight. 
England, 
circa 1850. 

H 6’ W 25” 


MARVIN ALEXANDER 


315 E. 62nd St., New York, N.Y. 10021 
212-838-2320 
chandeliers/lamps/sconces/candelabra 
decorative accessories 





LETTERS FROM READERS 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048. 


Each issue of Architectural Digest is 
wonderful and something to learn 
from. Your April 1993 cover is among 
the most striking you have ever pro- 
duced. It says it all for one of the most 
beautiful cities in the world. I spent 
many happy hours in Rome while in 
the U.S. Army during World War II. It 
was my awakening into the world of 
art, history and architecture. 
Rosario Sauro 
Moorestown, New Jersey 


I was delighted that you included 
the residents’ wheaten terrier in the 
feature “Form Invigorates Function” 
(April 1993). The fact that photogra- 
pher John Vaughan was able to keep 
the dog in a sitting position long 
enough to capture it in the entrance 
hall indicates that he is both gifted 
and incredibly patient. And the fact 
that writer Irene Borger did not re- 
fer to the dog in the article is un- 
derstated mastery; the dog is simply 
and unquestionably there. The resi- 
dence has fabulous light, angles, ma- 
terials and fabrics, and it was well 
served by your words and images. 
The genius, the subtlety and the spirit 
of the piece is the dog. 
Janet Steinberg 
Telluride, Colorado 


The interior design by Ron Mann for 
his investment banker client (“Form 
Invigorates Function”) strikes me as a 
classic case of folie 4 deux. Iconoclasm 
run amok has produced results remi- 
niscent of the Flintstones. Good taste 
is a natural gift, never an acquisition. 
The remainder of: the issue was a 
pleasure as usual. 
Burton Rubin 
Bonita Springs, Florida 


Your shopping trip stories are always 
among my favorites, and the trip to 
the Hudson Valley was no exception 
(Travels, April 1993). It’s helpful to 
find out designers’ sources straight 


from the horse’s mouth. Richard Gil- 

lette and Stephen Shadley shared a 

wonderful variety of dealers who 

have the additional appeal of being 
not far from home. 

Ricky Amis 

New York, New York 


Actor John Hurt’s remote, unpreten- 
tious house in the Irish countryside 
sure doesn’t fit the stereotype of the 
movie star (Visits, April 1993). Your 
articles about celebrities’ private resi- 
dences provide a meaningful way to 
know how they really live. 
Holly Holmes 
St. Louis, Missouri 


A word about the photography of 
Derry Moore: excellent! Each month 
I look forward to studying the pho- 
tographs he contributes to Architec- 
tural Digest. He’s every bit an artist, 
just as the interior designers whose 
work he presents are artists. Congrat- 
ulations on bringing your readers 
such consistent quality. 
Sonia Fetherston 
Salem, Oregon 


Elizabeth Lambert's article on Roger 
Norrington (Portrait, April 1993) was 
an interesting account of the conduc- 
tor’s past, as well as an instructive les- 
son on “historically informed” music. 
But I do have one complaint: The se- 
lection of pictures was too sparse. The 
cottage is fairy-tale material, and I 
would have liked to see more of it. 
Jacob Williams 
Atlanta, Georgia 


There are many reasons I| read Archi- 
tectural Digest, and the dexterity and 
style of Brendan Gill's writing is one 
of them. His story on Eliel Saarinen 
at Cranbrook (April 1993), combined 
with the archival and contemporary 
photos, made for a rewarding piece. 
Sheila Mendez 
Los Angeles, California 








JSRACIOUS IN DETAI L aker Upholstered Furniture. Time is the fullest measure of our 
) 
work. The patient application of traditional skills creates an inner 
METICULOUS petpeealeins McG) See 
strength that allows fine fabrics, like this striking chintz, to express 
: N C RAFTS MANSHI PR their own rich potential. We invite you to visit a Baker, Knapp & Tubbs show- 
room with your interior designer or furniture dealer or send $7.50 for the 
Upholstered Furniture catalogue to Baker 


Furniture, Dept. 907, 1661 Monroe Ave., 


N.W., Grand Rapids, Michigan 49505. : 
KNAPP & TUBBS 
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Natalie Cole “grew up in a large Tudor-style 
house in Hancock Park, and what she re- 
members most about it is its music,” writes 
Michael Frank in next month’s visit with 
the singer. Music ts still very much at the 
center of Cole’s life, and her house in Los 
Angeles, which she purchased after the phenomenal 
success of her album Unforgettable with Love, recap- 
tures some of the simple pleasure she felt in that child- 
hood home with her father, Nat King Cole. “When I 


TERRY ASHE 








first saw this place,” Cole recalls, “I walked 
straight through it into the garden, and I 
thought, Yes, I can live here, this is lovely.” 
Also featured in the September issue is 
Donald Sultan’s New York loft, which has 
steadily evolved since he first moved in as a 
young, unknown artist almost twenty years ago. “The 
design of the place where you live is a measure of your 
own development,” Sultan tells Susan Cheever. “You 
can see how you've grown and changed.” 


a. Pe Editor-in-Chief 





Charleston with a Twist 

Richard Gillette and Stephen Shadley 
are perhaps best known for the Man- 
hattan dwellings they designed for 
such clients as Robert Altman and 
Matthew Modine. But the pair ably 
adapted their sense of color and style 
to Jack and Judith Vane’s 1918 resi- 
dence in Charleston, South Carolina. 
“This wasn’t a precious old Charleston 
house, so we decided to have some 
fun,” says Shadley. Midway through 
the project, disaster struck—in the 
form of Hurricane Hugo. The Ashley 
River swept into the house, bringing 
with it half a foot of mud. The ceiling 
in the living room caved in, and floors 
and wallcoverings had to be redone. 
Amazingly, a mural the designers had 
painstakingly created in the dining room remained un- 
touched. “The water was streaming down the chandelier, 
but the mural was intact,” Shadley marvels. See page 78. 
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Richard Gillette 
Stephen Shadley 
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Jack and 
Judith Vane 


A California Vignette 

“We've always been associated with 
the water,” says Frances Alioto, a de- 
scendant of San Francisco’s premier 
fishing-industry family. When she in- 
herited her parents’ Sausalito house 
and decided to renovate it, the move 
represented more than simply going 
from suburban to waterfront Marin 
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Ronald Crosetti 


Frances Alioto 





BILLY CUNNINGHAM 








County—it meant reconnecting with a part of her history. 
“The house is right at the edge of the bay,” says Ronald 
Crosetti. “And Frances wanted the design to take every bit 
of it in.” Since living in the house, Alioto has become a con- 
noisseur of marine life: the varying forms of fog, the flight 
patterns of pelicans, and the spinnakers that billow up 
near her deck during Sunday afternoon regattas. She tells 
time by the appearance of ferryboats and by the freighters 
that pass by on their way out the Golden Gate. But it is the 
fishing activity that has ultimately made her feel at home. 
“One of the most beautiful sights is during the herring sea- 
son in the winter when the herring fleet anchors in the 
bay,” she says. “Over a hundred boats raft up together, and 
their lights twinkle all night.” See page 86. 


Manhattan Manner 

“Originally the dining room was done 
in a pale, pale pink,” says Thomas Britt 
of a Sutton Place apartment he de- 
signed that overlooks the East River in 
New York. But when one of the clients 
admired a dark brown dining room in 
a friend’s apartment, Britt deferred to 
her desire for a change. “We lacquered 
the walls brown, and with the almost all-white master bed- 
room, there is a play of light and dark that works very 
well.” The apartment resonates with subtle contrasts of 
palette: bleached wood and dark lacquer, floors painted in 
a geometric pattern “reminiscent of a palace in Sweden,” 
Britt points out. “There's a certain Baltic influence—an un- 
dertone inspired by Russia and Sweden—in the paleness 
and sparseness and the painted wood. I hope my work 


Thomas Britt 
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doesn’t look decorated so much as designed. It’s like a 
Charles James couture gown—I want a sense of luxury and 
drama without frills.” See page 94. 


The Bungalow Revisited 

“T like the challenge of designing small 
spaces,” says Ron Mann about working 
on Jon Wolf's bungalow in Los Ange- 
les. “For me, designing is problem solv- 
ing regardless of the size of the space.” 
The two have worked together on four 
projects, yet Wolf’s long-standing rela- 
tionship with Mann extends beyond 
friend, protégé, business consultant, 
client or patron. “I’m the old design bear and Jon is one of 
my cubs—more like a whole den of cubs,” Mann says. “I 
can totally trust him. He, along with my wife, Louise, 
who's also a designer, and my assistant and manager, 
Hugo, all circle about me, criticizing, helping, praising, and 
finally showing me what I attempt to create.” See page 102. 
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A Litchfield Landscape 

Artist Jim Dine and his wife, Nancy, 
use their Litchfield County, Connecti- 
cut, farmhouse as a retreat from the 
frenetic pace of New York. Christ- 
mases are celebrated there with their 
three sons and four grandchildren; 
they throw an annual outdoor “June 
birthday bash” for the disproportion- 
ate number of friends and family mem- 
bers born in that month. “We like to keep certain traditions, 
but we're never always anywhere,” Nancy Dine says. “We 
move about too much.” “Traveling suits me,” says Jim Dine, 
who creates his art in various studios around the world. 
“It’s my form of escape. I like my friends in different places. 
I like wandering through foreign cities at dusk, when the 
lights go on, looking in the windows of houses like a peep- 
ing Tom.” “It’s true,” adds his wife. “I love to see the flowers 
blooming in different countries, and Jim’s trying to find out 
what other people are having for dinner.” See page 110. 
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Alexandre’s Folly 

“Madame Chauvin once read my palm 
and told me that a king’s wife would 
make me famous,” says Alexandre, the 
renowned Parisian hairdresser who 
has enjoyed a high-profile life working 
with royalty. ‘And as it turned out, the 
duchess of Windsor, the Begum Aga 
Khan, Princess Napoleen and the com- 
tesse de Paris were the patronesses w'i0 were the most 
instrumental in launching my career. ‘lis enviable list 
of clients has also included luminaries : . the worlds of 
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theater, film and couture. “I fulfilled a long-cherished 
dream when I first met Sophia Loren,” he remembers. “I 
was so fortunate, because that meeting led to a warm 
friendship.” See page 122. 


Country Spirit in New York 

“I’ve always been attracted by color 
and design,” says Victoria Hagan. After 
she graduated from the Parsons School 
of Design, Hagan apprenticed with 
the late Simone Feldman, a family 
friend, and went on to become her 
partner. “Our secret was that you could 
achieve something special that wasn’t — 
formulated in a room—that the room would be more than — 
the sum of its parts,” Hagan explains. Inspirations as var- 
ied as Jean Cocteau’s Beauty and the Beast, Balenciaga and 
Jefferson's Monticello inform her work. In her restoration 
and design of an Upper East Side apartment, for example, 
she combined such pieces as chairs by Alvar Aalto, an 
Adirondack twig table and French and English antiques. 
“It’s in the finishing touches that an interior comes alive,” 
she says. See page 128. 


Victoria Hagan 




























English Mien 
“Whenever I hear somebody talk about — 
the ‘height of luxury,’ it makes me 
want to live on bread and water,” says 
English interior designer Chester Jones. 
“Great art and architecture should be a 
common event.” His belief stems from 
the impressionable years he spent 
studying at Stowe, a school set in an 
outstanding Palladian country house in England. “The ro- 
tundas and halls, one of the most romantic arcadian gar- 
dens of all time, Kent's north front, pavilions by Gibbs and 
Vanbrugh. Even my room was a Neoclassical tour de force: 
It had a fresco by Giovanni Borra that was as elaborate as 
anything created in England in the last quarter of the eigh- 
teenth century. The impact all that had on my imagination 
is inestimable. Schoolboys either drift through school with 
their noses in books or, like me, dream and are immensely 
affected by their surroundings. Stowe taught me that living 
amid beauty—which is fundamentally about well-con- 
ceived design rather than handmade fringes—shouldn’t be 
extraordinary.” See page 134. 


Chester Jones 


Gardens: Villa Taylor 

Marrakesh’s modestly named Villa Taylor is less a house 
than a private urban palace. Shaded courtyards, a wing 0 
guest quarters, vast service spaces and grand reception 
rooms highlighted by intricately carved Moorish ceilin 
are set amid a lush semitropical garden that is tended b 
Madeleine de Breteuil. The comtesse has made the villa her 


continued on page 
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home since 1947. An American family named Taylor built it 
in the 1920s, about the time the nearby Mamounia hotel 
was constructed. An important part of life at the villa is the 
comtesse’s Scottish terrier, Mischlav, who boasts an impres- 
sive lineage. While her predecessor, a Jack Russell terrier, 
was a present from Randolph Churchill, Mischlav was a 
gift from Malcolm Forbes. And it was Francoise Sagan who 
actually transported the dog to Marrakesh on a trip from 
Paris. See page 142. 


Howard Baker’s Capital View 
“She was irresistible even before I met 
her,” says interior designer Bebe Win- 
kler of the late Joy Baker, wife of 
Howard Baker, the former U.S. senator 
from Tennessee. Recalls Winkler, who 
collaborated with architect Robert 
Pahnke on the couple’s Washington, 
D.C., penthouse, “Our relationship be- 
gan with a telephone call. Apparently 
she had seen a project I had done, an 
apartment in Manhattan that had spec- 
tacular views and all the colors she per- 
sonally liked. She called me and said 
good-naturedly, ‘That apartment in 
Bebe Winkler Manhattan is absolutely breathtaking, 
Robert Pahnke it looks like it should be mine—and 
why isn’t it? Let's start working togeth- 
er.’ She and her husband were going to be moving into a 
penthouse that also had terrific views and a wraparound 
terrace. As soon as I met her face-to-face, | knew this would 
be a delightful project. I helped to redesign the spaces and 
make a comfortable, functional and yet slightly glamorous 
setting. This was their first apartment, and I wanted to give 
them even more than they asked for.” See page 148. 


SWOOLIHM 3AV0 


Under Wyoming Skies 

‘Although I thoroughly enjoy doing 
them, most of my work is not log 
cabins,” says Fort Worth—based Joseph 
Minton, who, with architect Weldon 
Turner, created a couple’s log house in 
Wyoming. “I do a lot of projects in the 
Joseph Minton mountains, however, in places like 
Weldon Turner Crested Butte, Aspen and Jackson 
Hole, and I appreciate that rustic kind 


“of design. Yet a more sophisticated layout captures my at- 


tention too. Variety keeps me interested. Even though the 
majority of my work is in Texas, I’m putting together an 
apartment on Manhattan's Upper East Side and a large 
Mediterranean-style place on the ocean at Sea Island, 
Georgia. Despite the diversity in styles, there is one over- 
riding concern I have for every undertaking: The finished 
design must have an undecorated feeling. | don’t like 
things to match or be perfectly set.” See page 158. 
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CHARLOTTE AILLAUD is a European editor of Architectural Digest. 


STEVEN M. L. ARONSON, an Architectural Digest contributing writer, is the 
author of Hype and the coauthor of Savage Grace. He is now writing 
Class Act: The Life of Leland Hayward. 


ANN E. BERMAN, formerly a paintings specialist at Christie's, is a free- 
lance writer who specializes in the arts. 


IRENE BORGER, a journalist, was the recipient of the 1992-93 California 
Arts Council grant in literature. She founded and teaches the writers’ 
workshop at AIDS Project Los Angeles. 


CHRISTOPHER BUCKLEY, the author of Steaming to Bamboola, The White 
House Mess and Wet Work, is an Architectural Digest contributing writer 
and the editor of Forbes FYI. His new novel, Thank You for Smoking, will 
be published next year. 


JOAN CHATFIELD-TAYLOR, a frequent contributor to Architectural Digest, 
lives in San Francisco. 


SUSAN CHEEVER'S books include Home Before Dark, a biography of her fa- 
ther, John Cheever, and Treetops: A Family Memoir. The Biography of an 
Anonymous Woman will be published next year by William Morrow. 


ELIZABETH LAMBERT is an Architectural Digest contributing writer who 
lives in London. 


PAUL MELLON is the founder and benefactor of the Yale Center for 

British Art and an honorary trustee of the National Gallery of Art and 

the Andrew W. Mellon Foundation. His memoir, Reflections in a Silver | 
Spoon, came out last year. 


| ANTHONY Roserts is a writer and translator who lives in France. He is 
the author of Najd, The Gent and two volumes of poetry. 
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<i - ; NICHOLAS SHRADY lives in Madrid and writes for several publications, in- 
ae Edition Catalog — cluding The New York Times Book Review. 
| 150 pgs. $15 


JEFFREY SIMPSON, an Architectural Digest contributing editor, wrote The 
Way Life Was, The American Family and The Hudson River 1850-1918. 


ELLEN STERN is a freelance writer and editor based in New York. 


JupirH THURMAN, an Architectural Digest contributing, writer, is the au- 
thor of Isak Dinesen: The Life of a Storyteller, which won a National Book 
Award. She is writing a biography of Colette for Knopf. 
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The Irish Cottage Where an American Dream Was Born 





MY GRANDFATHERS autobiography, 
Thomas Mellon and His Times, was pri- 
vately printed during his lifetime, 
and it has always provided me with 
an interesting survey of my family’s 
history. Born in County Tyrone in 
what is now Northern Ireland, Thom- 
as was brought by his family as a 
small boy to America, where he made 
a considerable fortune, and lived to 
the advanced age of ninety-five. 

The early history of the Mellon 
family is part of the general histo- 
ry of Ulster-Americans, or Scotch- 
Irish, as they are more commonly 
called. That history began in the sev- 
enteenth century, when some one 
hundred thousand Scots immigrated 
to Ulster, the northernmost of the 
four provinces of Ireland. They in- 
cluded Archibald Mellon and _ his 
wife, Elizabeth, who arrived in about 
1660 and eventually settled on a farm 
near the town of Omagh, County Ty- 
rone. Not long after their arrival, ac- 
cording to an old tradition, the farm 
briefly entered the historical spotlight 
when the Catholic king, James II, and 
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The Mellon family’s rise to fortune began at Camp Hill Cottage in Northern Ireland, where 
Thomas Mellon was born in 1813. After immigrating to the United States, he became a lawyer 
and founded the Mellon Bank. “Though I have no direct recollection of my grandfather, I’ve 
always felt a strong affinity with him from reading his autobiography,” says Paul Mellon, 
whose visit to the cottage prompted his 1992 memoir, Reflections in a Silver Spoon. ABOVE 
LEFT: Camp Hill Cottage in 1874. ABOVE RIGHT: The restored house is today a museum. 


his army camped there for a night af- 
ter being forced to quit the siege of 
Londonderry. Much earlier, according 
to another local tradition repeated 
by my grandfather, a slight rise of 
ground on the farm had been forti- 
fied against the Vikings and thereby 
became known as Camp Hill. 

Three or four generations passed, 
and in the early nineteenth century 
my grandfather's grandfather, also 
named Archibald, carved a twenty- 
three-acre farm out of the larger 
holding and gave it to his son An- 
drew. On this farm, at the foot of 
Camp Hill, Andrew and his brother 


built the cottage in which, in 1813, my 
grandfather Thomas Mellon was born. 

The cottage conformed to the usu- 
al plan of rural Ulster housing of 
the time. It was one story high and 
one room deep. Its stone walls were 
whitewashed and it had a thatched 
roof. As my grandfather gave the di- 
mensions, it was thirty-six feet long 
and eighteen feet wide. Originally the 
cottage had two rooms, a kitchen and 
a bedroom. An 1841 census reported 
that fully one-third of rural dwell- 
ings in County Tyrone consisted of a 
single room, which in many cases was 
shared with farm animals. (These 


Although he was only five years old when he left 
Ulster, my grandfather recalled the cottage vividly. 


continued on page 30 
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were called byre-dwellings.) Although 
my great-grandparents’ standard of 
living was certainly very humble and 
we might now think of them as poor, 
by the standards of early-nineteenth- 
century Ulster they were “comfort- 
ably fixed” (my grandfather's own 
description), and they would not have 
been called poor by their neighbors. 

The kitchen of Camp Hill Cottage 
was dominated by a large hearth, 
which was the center of the house- 
hold. The bedroom contained what 
he called an outset (more usually 
called an outshot), a niche for a bed 
that was a common feature of houses 
in this part of Ulster. The house was 
apparently very solidly constructed, 
since, as Thomas noted with some 
pride, the original rooftree and wat- 
tles, which supported the thatch, 
were still in place in the 1880s when 
he returned to visit. 

It was in 1816 that Archibald Mel- 
lon decided to join the great Ulster 
migration to America. “The occasion 
of whole families emigrating to Amer- 
ica in those days was frequent,” my 
grandfather noted, and a major cause 
of this was overpopulation. Ireland 
was the most densely populated 
country in Europe, and Ulster the 
most densely populated part of Ire- 
land. America, in complete contrast, 
was thinly populated, included vast 
unsettled lands and had a labor short- 


age. Historians tell us that some two 
million people left Ulster between 
about 1717 and the 1920s, with the 
peak coming between the end of the 
Napoleonic Wars and the famine of 
1846-51. This was precisely the peri- 
od when my forebears left, and when 
as many as a half million people emi- 
grated. This migration was to make a 
great mark in the New World. There 
were nine men of Ulster birth or de- 
scent among the fifty-six signers of 
the Declaration of Independence, and 
at least ten men of Scotch-Irish de- 
scent have served as the president 
of the United States. 

The custom in Ulster had always 
been to subdivide farms to provide 
livings for all family members, but 
it would not be long before even 
a good-size farm was divided into 
plots too small to provide a decent 

















living for each member of a large 
family. This was the problem Archi- 
bald Mellon, my grandfather's grand- 
father, faced. As my grandfather put 
it, “Whilst my grandfather was in 
comfortable circumstances so long as 
his family remained single and under 
his own roof, yet they were too nu- 
merous [nine children] to give each a 
start in the world for a new family.” 
Archibald’s son Andrew, my great- 
grandfather and the builder of Camp 
Hill Cottage, had intended to stay 
on his farm, since he had only one 
child, but he was soon attracted by — 
the same economic opportunities in 
America that had beckoned to his 
father. My grandfather wrote, “I well 
remember the long winter nights 
which were spent by my parents pe- 
rusing and discussing descriptions of 
different parts of America, and the 











Though their cottage was small, the Mellons 
were ‘comfortably fixed,” Thomas wrote in his 
autobiography, Thomas Mellon and His Times, 
to be published by the University of Pitts- 
burgh Press this year. ABOVE: A crochet 
cloth covers a table in the house's parlor 





























When Thomas Mellon was 13 he read Ben 
jamin Franklin's autobiography, which “d 
lighted me with a wider view of life,” 
wrote. LEFT: In the kitchen are a nog 
and a piggin, wooden pails used in milki 
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products of the land, and opportuni- 
ties for bettering the condition of set- 
tlers there.” In 1818 Andrew sold the 
lease of his farm and its stock for 
about two hundred guineas in gold 
coin, a large sum at that time. These 
coins, according to my grandfather, 
were ‘carefully stitched in a belt 
which my mother fastened around 
her waist, with which to sink or swim 
as the case might be in our voyage 
over the stormy sea.” 

Archibald, who was already in the 
United States, had settled in West- 
moreland County in western Penn- 
sylvania, and this was Andrew’s 
planned destination for his family. 
Their journey, as one might imagine, 
was not an easy one. At Londonderry, 
their port of departure, Andrew be- 





ABOVE: The iron crane in the hearth held 
pots for cooking and swung out so they could 
be removed. Over the hearth is a sword from 
the Mellon family, found during renovations 
in 1968. The settle converted to a double bed. 


LEFT: A fiddle-front dresser in the kitchen 
holds willow-pattern platters, Belleek ware 
and everyday dishes and mugs. Below are | 
iron pots and cream crocks, which cooled milk 
still warm from the cow. A knife box is at left. 
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Po ae Westmoreland County, the family 
/_ | purchased a large farm just before | 
what my grandfather called “the col- 
lapse of 1819,” a depression that near- 
ly wiped them out. They prevailed, 
however, with hard work, and after a| 
few years the family was put, as_ 
Thomas said, “in the way of material 
progress.” In time my grandfather, 
who was full of ambition (especially 
after reading Benjamin Franklin’s au- 
tobiography, which he came upon by 
chance), became a lawyer and later a 
judge. He also dealt in real estate, and 
in 1870 he founded a bank, which two 
of the next generation of the fam- 
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ily gradually transformed into one 
of the nation’s most powerful finan- 
cial institutions. 

The two sons who inherited the 
bank were my father, Andrew W. 
Mellon, and his brother Dick, Richard 
Beatty Mellon. My father later served 
three presidents as secretary of the 
treasury in the 1920s, and in 1932 be- 
came American ambassador to the 
United Kingdom, which included the 
land of his father’s birth. Richard B. 
Mellon, always known as R.B., was 
my father’s close partner in all his 
financial affairs. He remained in the 
bank as president after my father’s 
departure for Washington. 

Although he was only five years 
old when he left Ulster, my grandfa- 
ther recalled the cottage vividly and 
hoped someday to revisit the scenes 
of his boyhood. In 1874 his second 
son, James Ross Mellon, went to Ire- 





When Paul Mellon visited his restored family homestead in 1986, it had Pe oe 
become the centerpiece of the Ulster-American Folk Park, which tells the 
story of the area's immigrants to the United States. ABOVE: A bedroom is 
furnished with a 19th-century iron bed and a child’s cradle made locally. 













“My thoughts continually reverted to my 
grandfather,” Paul Mellon writes of his visit. 
“Would he have seen me as an effete wastrel 
or as the sensible son of a sensible son?” 
ABOVE: The rear of the circa 1810 farm- 
house, which was constructed of sandstone, 


At the age of 11, Thomas Mellon taught 
himself Latin grammar while plowing. “My 
grandfather grew up to be a humorless man 
of strong principle, an iron will, and keen 
ambition,” Mellon writes. LEFT; A sampler 
is displayed in another part of the bedroom, 
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Design that works 


Michael Graves. 
Recipient of the 1992 
AIA Award 

of Excellence. 






Michael Graves ~ is known for 
i creating products that work. Pieces for the 
home, that excite the eye and stimulate the 
mind. His creations make a statement 
aesthetically without overwhelming the 
overall look of a room. They complement 
and reflect an individual 
style. Of course each design 
must work effectively and efficiently. Form 


never compromises function. Because the 


appearance of any functional object. is 





i ce aa tr negated if it does not operate flawlessly, the 
materials used have to meet the highest standards. And the engineering must be exact. The result? Products that 


deliver the kind of performance and durability designers demand and clients expect. So it's no surprise that 
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the kitchens he designs, including the one in his own home. Because in 


both appearance and performance Miele appliances 





are designed to work. 





Model H848B Stainless Oven - Photo M.Graves: Stephen Barker 


For a complimentary catalogue of Michael Graves award-winning 
design collection and for more information on Miele cooking, 
Yaundry and dishwashing products please call 1-800-289-6435. 





Anything else isa Compromise 
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The Irish Cottage Where an American Dream Was Born 
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land and photographed Camp Hill. 
He was apparently quite taken with 
the cottage, for when he returned to 
Pittsburgh he had a replica of it erect- 
ed in his garden. This must have 
strengthened my grandfather’s own 
resolve to revisit the old country, and 
at last in 1882, during his seventieth 
year, he returned to Camp Hill. 

By then another bedroom had been 
added, but it was still much as he re- 
membered it. “There was the hearth 
where | used to stir the fire of nights 
to afford light to my father to read 
to my mother from the American 
Gazetteer the glowing accounts of the 
richness and abundance of the lands, 
and the liberty and freedom of the 
people from taxation and rents, in the 
United States. It was all again before 
me like a vision of the past.” 

During the present century, how- 
ever, the cottage fell on hard times. By 
the 1950s it had ceased to be used for 
human habitation and was made into 
a storehouse and stable, its pictur- 
esque thatched roof replaced by one 
of corrugated iron. Happily, in the 
1960s the government of Northern 
Ireland began a program of restor- 
ing ancestral homes of prominent UI- 
ster-Americans. Matthew T. Mellon, 
grandson of James Ross Mellon, who 
had himself made a pilgrimage to the 
cottage just after World War I, became 
interested in the government's plans 
and took the lead in rallying other 
membeis of the Mellon family to sup- 
port the effort. Various accretions 
were removed (though the new bed- 
room and a later wall dividing the 
original bedroom in two were re- 
tained), the roof was rethatched and 
the restored interior was provided 
with such plain furnishings likely 
to have been used in the nineteenth 
century, including some family heir- 
looms that may have originated there. 

A few years later government offi- 
cials also undertook to create in the 
surrounding area the Ulster-Amer- 
ican Folk Park, an outdoor museum 
designed to illustrate the experience 
of Ulster emigrants. In doing so they 
were closely guided by my grandfa- 
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ther’s autobiography. They even went 
so far as to erect a replica of a log 
farmhouse that he had helped to 
build in Pennsylvania, as well as re- 
constructions of other early New 
World buildings associated with the 
family. Eric Montgomery, O.B.E., ably 
assisted by the park’s curator, Denis 
MacNeice, played an instrumental 
role in both the restoration of the cot- 
tage and the creation of the park, of 
which he is currently chairman. 

The restored cottage, the center- 
piece of the Ulster-American Folk 
Park, was dedicated on June 21, 
1968. The dedication was attended by 
many of Thomas Mellon’s descen- 
dants and their families, some fifty 
people in all, and the event was wide- 
ly reported in the Irish press and The 
New York Times. 

Although I had followed the res- 
toration of the cottage with some 
interest, I was unable to attend the 
dedication. Indeed, I never set eyes on 
the cottage until I was in my eightieth 
year. It was during a trip to London in 
the autumn of 1986 that I finally de- 
cided that I should go and see the 
small farmhouse where my grandfa- 
ther was born. I have since returned 
for a second visit with my son, Timothy. 

I remember, however, the first time 
I entered that low doorway and the 
feeling of awe and thrill that I imag- 
ine many others must experience 
when seeing such testimony from 
long ago. I felt a strong connection to 
preceding generations, and I was able 
to envision my grandfather and his 
father and mother seated before the 
hearth while discussing their pros- 
pects in America. I became keenly 
aware of the great span of time, near- 
ly two centuries, during which my 
grandfather, my father and I have 
lived, and how tremendously the 
world has changed in that time. | 
know it is common for Americans to 
wish to seek out some evidence of 
their foreign-born ancestors, and I am 
fortunate to have had my grandfa- 
ther’s autobiography to bring to life 
for me the very stones and thatch of 
the Omagh cottage. 0 
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TRAVELS: BRITAIN’S SECRET GARDENS 





A Guide to the Private Realms Most Tourists Never See 


By Elizabeth Lambert 


NO GARDEN LOVER in Britain would be 
without a dog-eared, well-thumbed 
copy of the best-seller known as the 
Yellow Book. It is the guidebook of 
the National Gardens Scheme Chari- 
table Trust, an organization that per- 
suades the owners of the best private 
gardens in England and Wales to 
open for the benefit of charities both 
national and local. A sister organiza- 
tion does the same in Scotland. Be- 
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hind high walls, down country lanes, 
wherever any dedicated gardener has 
found a patch or even a place to set 
out pots—if it’s good, it’s in the Yellow 
Book and it will occasionally have the 
bright yellow sign out in front, Gar- 
den Open Today. 

Most would not otherwise be seen 
by the public because they are too 
small, too remote, too royal. Owners 
include Queen Elizabeth II at Frog- 


Coverwood Lakes 





more in Berkshire (see Architectural 
Digest, January 1993) and Sandring- 
ham in Norfolk (see Architectural Di- 
gest, January 1991); the archbishop 
of Canterbury at Lambeth Palace in 
London; Lord Carrington, the former 
chairman of Christies International, 
in Buckinghamshire; and novelist Jef- 
frey Archer in Cambridgeshire, whose 
garden inspired poet Rupert Brooke. 
Some of the stately houses and castles 
that open under the Scheme would 
be open anyway, but they donate the 
day's takings to charity. 

There are gardens in Surrey de- 
signed by Gertrude Jekyll; there is the 


























Since 1927 the National Gardens Scheme 
Charitable Trust has opened private gar- 
dens in England and Wales to the public; 
today, some 3,000 can be viewed. LEFT: A 
rhododendron is reflected at Coverwood 
Lakes, a 12-acre water garden in Surrey. 








ABOVE: A path in the bog garden at Cover 
wood winds through a verdant landscape 
punctuated by coral azaleas, white and red 
rhododendrons and yellow Welsh poppies: 
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Magnolia House 


ABOVE: Recalling Gertrude Jekyll’s wish 
“to paint a year long succession of living 
pictures,” Mark Rumary filled his garden at 
Magnolia House in Suffolk with Japanese 
barberry, New Zealand flax and salvia. 
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BELOW LEFT: Flowering Anemone hupe- 
hensis and viburnum frame a view of the 
house. BELOW RIGHT: A cypress descend- 
ed from one at Gethsemane grows amid 
roses, herbaceous borders and box hedges. 


garden in North London made fa- 
mous by Edward A. Bowles in his se- 
ries of books; and one in Somerset 
planned by another garden writer, 
Margery Fish. There is the garden in 
Wales where Beatrix Potter wrote The 
Tale of the Flopsy Bunnies; and more 
than three thousand other secret 
places tended by people who share a 
passion for creating green miracles. 
On Open Day, visitors put a small 
fee into the collection boxes and the 
gardens are theirs for a few hours or a 
day. As one elderly guest said to the 
owner of a manor house in Surrey, “In 
the past I couldn't have seen this love- 
ly garden unless I were your servant 
or your friend. Aren't I lucky.” 
Sometimes a visit is a quiet look 
around; sometimes it’s more like a 
private garden party: The owners 
serve tea, put out the garden chairs 
and the croquet set and perhaps in- 
vite a string quartet or even a brass 
band. Children and friends pitch in— 
baking cakes, manning the teapot, re- 
trieving tablecloths that blow into the 
next field. One owner keeps a video of 
the Brazilian rain forest, the origin of 
her orchids, and entertains indoors if 
it’s stormy. Many sell plants they have 
raised. Every Open Day takes on the 
style of the house. Anything that is 
part of the garden—beekeeping, the | 
family donkey, a son’s sculpture—be- 
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For the past thirty years, 
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comes part of the day. Shy gardeners 
may hide behind the potting shed, 
and the chatty ones may explain the 
origin of every shrub, but they’re all 
preoccupied with plants. 

They'll tell you what pleases them 
about the garden; or, as with Lord 
Palmer in Berwickshire, they’ll tell 


BELOW: Rhododendrons and bluebells line 
a path at Ramster, a 20-acre woodland gar- 
den in Surrey. The rhododendrons were 
added in the 1920s by Sir Henry and La- 
dy Norman. RIGHT: Wildflowers are scat- 
tered beneath ancient oaks in a glade. 


LEFT: Wisteria, royal ferns and pond vegetation sur- 
round a pagoda at The Magnolias in Essex. The heavily 
planted half-acre garden is known for its 50 vari- 
eties of magnolias. BELOW: An Arisaema candidissimum. 


you what they mean to change. He 
says his grandfather transplanted the 
rhododendrons so often that the gar- 
dener finally complained, “Why don’t 
you just plant the bleedin’ things in 
wheelbarrows?” 

Best of all, theyll give you tips on 
such essentials as midnight slug pa- 


2; 


~Ramster 


trol or how to spread lion manure 
around the roses to keep the deer 
away. These gardeners know from ex- 
perience. Some may have part-time 
help, but more likely the owners tend 
their gardens themselves. 

Some visitors, too, are very knowl- 
edgeable, and tales are swapped, se- 
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crets shared. One owner, proud of her 
wild garden but afraid that the eru- 
dite might think her more humble 
plants were weeds, labeled them all 
with Latin names. 

The variety is enormous. The larg- 
est gardens are woodlands—such as 
Coverwood Lakes in Surrey, where 
visitors can spend hours wandering 
amid twelve acres of rhododendrons 
and moisture-loving plants laid out 
around four lakes. The smallest “gar- 
den” is actually a set of steps on West 
Eaton Place in London. There, owner 
Ann Bogod takes visitors down two at 
a time to see a dazzling array of pots 
that flower against all odds in a space 
that she says is “like an eclipse.” 

Some gardens open early for the 
snowdrops; others open late for the 
autumn foliage. Some are only min- 
utes from London hotels; some are re- 
mote, in a Welsh coal-mining valley 
or a Yorkshire cemetery; and some, 
like The Magnolias in Essex, are a sur- 
prise in the suburbs. Owner Linda 
Hammond explains, “People arrive at 
an ordinary suburban house, think 


they can’t possibly be at the right 
place, and are astounded when they 
come to the back. Our garden is only 
half an acre, but you can’t see all of 
it at any one time because it’s heavily 
planted, so visitors walk down nar- 
row paths that meander through the 
garden. Sometimes we wonder if 
they’re lost. But then we'll find them 
sitting next to one of the seven ponds, 
enjoying themselves.” 

Behind bungalows, in front of cot- 
tages, around manor houses, even 
straddling a train crossing in Cam- 
bridgeshire—little bits of paradise are 
found in surprising places. 

Paradise will not always be per- 
fect—that is the joy and the hazard of 
having a garden. There's the weather, 
for one thing. One owner heard it 
raining at three in the morning and 
got up at five to dry off the lilies, petal 
by petal. Another spent all morning 
watering the garden only to have a 
downpour as he opened his gates. 
A sunny day one year brings the 
crowds; rain the next means that few 
come. At Saling Hall in Essex (see Ar- 


GREEN PLEASURES 


Everything from formally landscaped estates 
to small private gardens open just one day a 
year makes up the more than 3,000 listings in 
the Yellow Book. Some are open by appoint- 
ment only, which means that visitors may be 
given a guided tour. For those interested in 
seeing several properties on the same day, in- 
formation about nearby gardens is included, 
as is whether or not tea is served and if plants 
and produce are for sale. The Yellow Book is 
available through the National Gardens 
Scheme Charitable Trust, Hatchlands Park, 
East Clandon, Guildford, Surrey GU4 7RT, 
England; telephone 44-483-211535. 


chitectural Digest, July 1983), wine ex- 
pert Hugh Johnson decreed that his 
teenage children were to be on hand 
to help direct traffic. But it rained, and 
the children announced that they, 
as the “Union of Car Parking Atten- 
dants,” were on strike. The next year 
the sun shone, crowds came, the 
teenagers were elsewhere and park- 
ing was chaos. 





ABOVE: Yellow groundsel cascades over old stone 
walls at Chilworth Manor in Surrey, a garden de- 
signed in 1728 by Sarah, duchess of Marlborough. 
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ABOVE: Cows graze near a flowering cherry at 
Chilworth, which is owned by Lady Daphne Heald, 
a vice-president of the National Gardens Scheme. 
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But nobody seems to notice. Carry- 
ing a copy of the Yellow Book is al- 
most like belonging to a large and 
friendly club, and aficionados know 
to bring along an umbrella as well as 
pencil and paper since there is always 
much to learn. 

Mark Rumary, design director for 
the nursery Notcutts, often finds visi- 
tors to his garden at Magnolia House 
in Suffolk taking notes. “They come to 
find out how the professionals do it,” 
he says. “The answer is, the same way 
the amateurs do it—on their knees. 
Visitors from Switzerland made a care- 





ABOVE: A crabapple blooms before the 
13th-century castle at Barnwell Manor, the 
Northamptonshire residence of Princess 
Alice, duchess of Gloucester. The princess 
is the president of the National Gardens 
Scheme. RIGHT: Willows shade a road 
leading over a brook to the family church. 


ful plan so they could copy the gar- 
den on a mountainside. Another took 
notes so he could reproduce the bor- 
ders in Texas. I’ve always wondered 
how those gardens turned out.” 
Many of the gardens are those that 
the professionals themselves drive 
miles to see, such as Ramster in Sur- 
rey, which is owned by Paul and 
Miranda Gunn. Visitors can glory in 
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the rhododendrons planted by her 
grandmother Lady Norman, daugh- 
ter of the first Lord Aberconway at 
Bodnant. The name Aberconway is 
synonymous with rhododendrons. 
Those that Lady Norman propagat- 
ed are fully grown, and they bloom 
alongside trees planted a hundred 
years ago and oaks too ancient to date 
precisely. So private is Ramster that 
even the experts didn’t know it was 
there. Graham Stuart Thomas, gar- 
dens consultant to the National Trust, 
happened to be passing by one day 
and saw the yellow sign out. He 


: Barnwell Manor 
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didn’t know the garden but thought 
he’d stop in for five minutes and have 
a cup of tea. Hours later he was still 
wandering the paths, puzzling over 
magnificent rhododendrons he had 
never seen before. 

Every spring the Gunns entertain 
the experts, who identify the plants 
by looking at the coppery colors and 
the textures on the undersides of the 






















leaves. They call it the Leaf Turners’ 
Lunch. “They can’t always identify 
some of Grandmother's crossbreed- 
ings,” says Miranda Gunn, “but they 
have an awfully good time trying.” 
With help from only one gardener 
once a week, the Gunns accomplish 
the Herculean task of maintaining 
twenty acres. “This is not polite gar- 
dening,” Miranda Gunn remarks. 
Lady Heald at Chilworth Manor 
agrees. “The best gardens are done by 
people who have been on their knees 
and know every inch of them,” she 
says. “I’ve been opening my garden 











for fifty years now, so I’m not down 
on my knees these days—I'm afraid’ 
I'd never get up again—but I do know; 
every inch of it.” 

Her house in Surrey has a walled, 
terraced garden designed by Sarah, 
duchess of Marlborough. Lady Heald 
calls it the Duchess’s Garden. “Every- 
thing I’ve done for the garden has 
been to keep up with what she did,” 


continued on page 52 
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she says. “And to give it a bit of magic. 
That comes with color.” 

Other garden walls with a fine past 
are those of the thirteenth-century 
castle at Barnwell Manor in North- 
amptonshire, home of Princess Alice, 
the president of the Scheme, and her 
son, the duke of Gloucester, and his 
family. Those who expect a royal gar- 
den to be formal are surprised to 
see rope ladders and swings hanging 
from the trees and a tennis court in- 
side the castle walls. On Open Days 
the family is likely to be out, enjoying 
it along with the visitors. 

A historian is on hand to explain 
the castle’s background, and the head 
gardener is there to talk about the 
two-hundred-and-fifty-year-old pear 
tree, but it is Princess Alice herself 
who points out the plaques given 
to her “with great affection” on her 
eightieth and ninetieth birthdays by 
estate workers, by the village and by 
the many regiments and organiza- 
tions of which she is patron. 

In addition to details about open- 
ing times and dates, the Yellow Book 
contains brief descriptions written by 
the owners themselves. There are 
enticing accounts of winding paths 
and secret corners in Lincolnshire, a 
three-hundred-year-old yew hedge in 
Buckinghamshire, an aviary in Hert- 
fordshire, waterfalls in Scotland. A 
garden in London was once described 
as “three levels each the size of a dou- 
ble sheet.” This year the owner adds 
that “a small lawn accommodates one 
supine sunbather.” Another London 
owner writes that her garden is “de- 
signed for all seasons and one pair of 
hands.” In Surrey there is an admoni- 
tion to “please park tactfully.” 

The quips belie the professionalism 
of the organization behind it all. The 
National Gardens Scheme is “the one 
charity where everybody is happy,” 
says its director, Lt. Col. Dennis Car- 
penter. “Organizers do a difficult job 
but are happy even on Monday morn 
ing; garden owners are basking in 
admiration on their Open Day; the 
charities that benefit are happy. In the 
whole chain everybody gets joy.” 1 
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Preserving the Yamamura House near Kobe 


By Michael Webb 


The house in Ashiya, Japan, that Frank Lloyd Wright de- 
signed in 1918 as a summer retreat for sake merchant Ta- 


zaemon Yamamura was completed by his chief assistant, 
Arata Endo, six years later, after Wright had returned to 
the United States. RIGHT: Built on a hillside with views 
of Mount Rokko, the reinforced-concrete, stucco-clad 
structure has four low-sited levels, each detailed with 
carved oya stone. Lintels and piers of the stone, which 
Wright also used on the Imperial Hotel in Tokyo, define 
the porte cochere at the mansard-roofed front entrance. 


SOME OF Frank Lloyd Wright's best 
buildings of the early 1920s were 
comple.ed by protégés while the mas- 
ter was far away. Rudolph Schindler 
supervised construction of Hollyhock 
House in Los Angeles while Wright 
was in Tokyo working on the Imperial 
Hotel. Lloyd Wright was project ar- 
chitect on three concrete-block hous- 
es that his father designed in the 
Hollywood Hills before returning to 
Wisconsin. Before that, back in Japan, 
Arata Endo, Wright's chief assistant 
on the Imperial Hotel, steered that 
project to completion in 1923 and ef- 
fected Wright's ideas for the 1924 Ya- 
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mamura house at Ashiya, near Kobe. 

Tazaemon Yamamura, a prosperous 
sake merchant, commissioned Wright 
—whom he contacted through Endo, 
a school friend of his son-in-law’s— 
to design a summer retreat a few miles 
from his family house. The archi- 
tect devised a structure that stepped 
four levels up the steep hillside and 
commanded sweeping views from 
Mount Rokko to Osaka Bay: a house 
that had strong affinities to the Im- 
perial Hotel, with its constant shifts 
of level, labyrinthine spaces and re- 
lentlessly patterned walls. Moreover, 
the reinforced-concrete structure is 





LEFT: Furniture in the second-floor reception room—including 
Wright-inspired tub chairs and segmented tables—was added 
when the residence was renovated and opened to the public in 
the mid-1980s. The wall lamps are reproductions of Wright de- 
signs; the built-in benches and bookshelves and the wood-ac- 
cented frieze with shuttered clerestory windows are modeled 
on components common to the architect's Prairie Style houses. 





































clad in stucco and in the same coarse- 
textured oya stone (a porous limestone) 
that was used for the hotel. 

In other references, the house’s dec- 
orative friezes and mansard roofs re- 
call Hollyhock House; its openness 
and informality link it to the Storer 
and Freeman houses in Hollywood, 
its contemporaries. The differences— 
in plan, construction and detailing— 
are great, but the Yamamura house is 
a clear result of the same kinds of ap- 
proaches Wright was taking toward 
his other residential and commercial 
projects at that point. 

The building was first designed and 


continued on page 56 
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HISTORIC ARCHITECTURE: WRIGHT IN JAPAN 
























sketched by Wright and was taken 
over by Endo. There is little doubt 
that Wright, who was dismissed by 
the Imperial Hotel in 1922 for his fail- 
ure to prevent delays and cost over- 
runs—and never returned to Japan— 
would have preferred to develop the 
first sketches in his own idiosyncratic 
fashion. But he had great respect for 
Endo. In 1928, while working with 
Albert Chase McArthur on the Ari- 
zona Biltmore in Phoenix, he wrote 
an affectionate response to a card he 
had received from his old associates 
in Tokyo: “I wish we might all meet 
again in a Japan, rich and powerful 
and beautiful, in a new expression of 
the old spirit. .. . To Endo San I seem 
to have confided all the stake I had 
in Japan’s architectural future, and 
I think it is in good hands.” Endo 
created at least thirty buildings in 
the manner of Wright over the next 
two decades, and the men remained 
friends throughout their lives. 

A steep drive leads up to the porte 
cochere of the Yamamura house, 





Preserving the Yamamura House near Kobe 
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LEFT: In the stairwell, the window and stair trim display the skill 
with which Endo fused the signature design elements of his mentor 
with classic Japanese styling. It was once thought that the house 
was built by 1922 and that Wright, who had made the original draw- 
ings, was actively involved in its execution, but a tosatsu—a piece 
of wood traditionally applied to Japanese buildings noting the com- 
pletion date—was eventually discovered, indicating that the house 
was finished in 1924. Wright had left Japan for the last time in 1922. 


“Every Japanese home whether of the coolie or of.the aristo- 
crat...is as a temple,” wrote Wright in his 1932 autobiography. 
BELOW: Dark wood ribbing highlights the dramatic pitch of the 
pyramidal ceiling vault in the fourth-floor dining room, a space 
essentially unchanged since its construction. Wrightian motifs 
include the wood sculptures placed at the apex of the triangular 
clerestories and a stylized copper panel set in the door to the kitchen. 





from which an external stair ascends 
the four levels and provides access to 
the three roof terraces. Above the en- 
trance is a handsomely proportioned 
reception room, with a massive stone 
hearth on the short north side and a 
canopied balcony to the south. An in- 
set clerestory of tiny shuttered open- 
ings runs around three sides of the 
room; along the walls are built-in 
bookshelves and upholstered bench- 
es. Tub chairs and segmented tables, 
inspired by the furniture in Wright's 
1954 Price Tower, are recent additions. 

On the floor above, opening off a 
light-filled corridor, is a long tatami- 






















matted room that can be divided into — 
three sections by sliding screens. The 
Yamamuras slept there; the tiny bath 
and dressing area show how modest 
their needs were. On the fourth floor 
is a pyramid-vaulted dining room 
opening onto a roof terrace. Delicate 
wood ribs emphasize the sharp pitch 
of the vault, which is echoed in the 
narrow wedge openings and tapered 
wood wall sculptures. To combat the 
sticky heat of summer, the principal 
rooms are shaded by projecting roof 
planes and have clerestory openings 
for cross-ventilation. 

Caring owners and good fortune 


——_ 


continued on page 58 
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preserved the house from change 
and destruction. Yamamura sold it in 
1936, and it survived the devastating 
air raids on Osaka and Kobe, becom- 
ing a club for members of the Allied 
Occupation Forces after the end of 
World War II. The Yodogawa Steel 
Works bought the house in 1947 as 
an official residence for the company 
president; in 1959 the company leased 
the house to an American couple, 
who installed draperies and turned 
the tokonoma (ceremonial niche) in- 
to a closet but changed little else. Fol- 
lowing that, for two years it was the 
company dormitory. 

In 1974 the house was designated an 
Important Cultural Property, and the 
steel company sought advice from the 
Ministry of Culture on how best to re- 
store it. After a decade of piecemeal 
repairs, architect Humitaka Hirata 
was hired to supervise a major reno- 
vation that was sponsored by the com- 


Preserving the Yamamura House near Kobe 
continued from page 56 





pany, with funding from national and 
local authorities. Hirata’s firm, Archi- 
tectural Research Association, which 
specializes in the building and histori- 
cal restoration of temples and shrines, 
reinforced and weatherproofed the 
shell of the Yamamura house and re- 
placed worn ornament and matched 
old colors and decorative details in 
the interior. 

In his autobiography Wright de- 
clared, “I saw the native home in 
Japan as a supreme study in elimina- 
tion... of the insignificant... . | saw 
nothing meaningless in the Japanese 
home and could find very little 
added in the way of ornament. .. . By 
heaven, here was a house used by 
those who made it with just that nat- 
uralness with which a turtle uses his 
shell.” A biographer, Peter Blake, com- 
mented, “Despite his furious denials, 
it was quite obvious that the Japa- 
nese house had long influenced his 







































own work to a high degree.” Blake 
believes it was the Prairie Style hous- 
es, with their Japanese-like horizon- 
tality and free flow of space, that 
won Wright the commission to de- 
sign the Imperial Hotel. Ironically, 
by the time the architect arrived in 
Tokyo in 1915, he was turning away 
from this early purity to embrace the 
blocky monumentality and rich sur- 
face ornament of Mayan temples. 
Since its earliest contacts with Chi- 
na, Japan has skillfully borrowed and 
adapted foreign influences. Today, 
as in the Meiji era, it is busily import- 
ing Western styles and construction 
techniques, even though its own ar- 
chitects—from Kenzo Tange to Shin 
Takamatsu—have won acclaim world- 
wide. Wright was one of the first of 


“Ornament is as essential an expression 
of the human soul as music,” Wright said. 
Friezes of oya stone in varied patterns and 
heights adorn the north and south chim- 
neys and the second-level roof base and 
overhang. A passage from one of the three 
roof terraces on the house leads through 
the south chimney to the vaulted dining 
room at the north end. The terraces demon- 
strate Wright's emphasis on outdoor living. 


many American architects to leave his 
mark while responding to local needs 
and conditions. Of his commissions 
in Japan, a fragment of the Imperial 
Hotel remains, in the Meiji-mura mu- 
seum (see Architectural Digest, De- 
cember 1991); the house that Wright 
designed for its general manager, Ai- 
saku Hayashi, and a school in Tokyo 
have been ravaged by time. Other 
plans, for houses and a resort hotel, 
were never realized. The Yatnamura 
house alone survives as a monument 
to America’s most famous architect. 
That it has done so amid Japan's heavi- 
ly developed landscape makes its 
existence all the more extraordinary 
and precious. (J 

The Yamamura house is in Ashiya, a five- 
minute walk from the Ashiyagawa station 
on the Hankyu railroad line from Osaka 
to Kobe. It is open on Wednesday, Satur- 
day and Sunday. Telephone 797-38-1720. 


— 
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Andy Williams Builds a Showcase in Branson, Missouri 


By Ellen Stern 







PHOTOGRAPHY: TONY SOLURI 


DRIVING SOUTH from the Springfield 
airport, on a narrow highway flanked 
by limestone cliffs, past signs for Bap- 
tist Bible College and Central Bible 
College, through a forest of billboards 
touting snake farms and barbecue 
joints, you approach Branson, Mis- 
souri. Once known only for its bass 
and trout fishing, this unlikely Ozark- 
ian outpost today rivals Nashville as 
America’s country music capital. 
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ANDY WILLIAMS 


MOON RIVER 


THEATRE 
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Gone are the bait and fudge shops 
in what thriving locals sentimentally 
remember as “our sleepy little town.” 
Here now are T-shirt emporiums and 
factory outlets, bungee jumps and 
water chutes, quilts and dulcimers 
and llama-wool rugs. But most of all, 
here on Highway 76, are thirty-one 
theaters built and populated by such 
luminaries as Roy Clark (the first 
big name to settle in, in 1983), Ray 





“T thought I'd be the first 
noncountry performer in Branson.” 


“When I saw the dramatic limestone formations along the highway, I knew I had 
to include them in the design,” says entertainer Andy Williams (left) of the Moon 
River Theatre, which he built in Branson, Missouri, a popular center for live music. 
BELOW: “Urban concrete meets rural rock” is how his manager, Tennyson Flow- 
ers, describes the two-story structure created by architect Warren Bates. A small 
river flows underneath the walkway that directs visitors to the main lobby. 





















Stevens, Mel Tillis, Moe Bandy, Box 
Car Willie, the Foggy River Boys and 
Andy Williams. 

Andy Williams? “My brother Don 
manages Ray Stevens,” the now 
snowy-haired singer explains, “and 
he opened here year before last. Bran- 
son was becoming, he felt—and so did 
everyone else—the live country mu- 
sic center of the world. In Nashville, 
the only real place for live music is 
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Williams Builds a Showcase in Branson, Missouri 


| from page 62 


RIGHT: No. 1, 1951, by Clyfford Still hangs 
at the far end of Williams's dressing room; 
to its left is Hans Hofmann’s Heraldic Call. 
The piano belonged to his aunt Corne- 
lia. Head of the Meadow by Helen Franken- 
thaler is behind the mahogany desk, right. 


Grand Ole Opry.’ If thrumming, throb- 
bing Branson—with its 3,743 perma- 
nent residents and an expected six 
millior visitors this season—is “Las 
Vegas without sex,” as a tourist from 
Tulsa recently put it, it is also Las Ve- 
gas without gambling. Will that come 
too? “This being the Bible Belt, I doubt 
it,’ says Williams—even if Kenny Rogers 
is planning to build a riverboat. 

“T first visited out of curiosity,” he 
continues, “then realized that these 
people looked like the same kind of 
people I draw in concerts. I thought 
I'd be the first noncountry performer 
in Branson.” On June 14, 1991, he at- 
tended Ray Stevens's show. On June 
16, “against the advice of a lot of peo- 
ple, who said to just try it for a while,” 
he decided to move there for good, 
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determined to do “my kind of perfor- 
mance,” he says. “I wanted people to 
know they'd be seeing me, not me try- 
ing to do country.” 

On May 1, 1992, Andy Williams's 
Moon River Theatre (named, of 
course, for the song from Breakfast at 
Tiffany’s he made famous) opened. 
“And then, because of me,” he says, 
“other noncountry entertainers came 


“In 1992 the former governor of Missouri and the department 
of conservation honored us with an award acknowledging our 
efforts to preserve the beauty of the Ozarks,” says Williams. 
LEFT: Sunlight floods the main lobby, which exhibits a Calder- 
inspired mobile by local craftsmen Tim Burrows and Jay Wood. 


BELOW: Displayed along the stairwell leading to the upper lobby 
are early Navajo blankets from Williams's extensive private col- 
lection. Adding architectural interest are an African striped- 
mahogany ceiling, precast-concrete walls and graphite pillars. 


















in. Now there'll be a variety of sho 
offered, and Branson will eventuall 
become the family music capital 
the United States.” 

His all-American act—big ban 
Broadway, fifties rock and Willia 
goldies augmented by singers, danc 
a juggling comedian named Phi 
Wellford and the Cookie Bear— 
as one would expect, clean-cut, W 
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Architecturally designed houses and 
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ORDER FORM 


Please mail by 
August 31, 1993. 
The Franklin Mint 
Franklin Center, PA 19091-0001 
Yes, | would like to enter my subscription for 
MONOPOLY ®- The Collector's Edition. 
| need SEND NO MONEY NOW. | understand that 
the complete game, including the hardwood-framed 
playing board, will be specially imported and sent to 
me in a single shipment. | will be billed for a deposit of 
$33." prior to shipment, and for the balance in 14 equal 
monthly installments of $33.*, after shipment. 
“Plus my state sales tax. 
SIGNATURE 


ALL ORDERS ARE SUBJECT TO ACCEPTANCE 
MR/MRS/MISS 

PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 
ADDRESS APT. # 
CUI SPATE: US = See ees 2 |P 


TELEPHONE # ( ) 


12878-6XWN-439 
MONOPOLY is a registered trademark of © 1993 Parker Brothers. Division of 
Tonka Corporation for its real estate trading game equipment 
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Andy Williams Builds a Showcase in Branson, Missouri 
continued from page 64 


tempered and peppy. His audience is 
affectionate and true-blue. And his 
showcase is a showplace. 

At first, Williams had considered 
constructing a combination theater 
and art gallery, since he has a splen- 
did private collection (see Architectural 
Digest, July 1987), but he realized it 
might be “too off-putting, too high- 
brow.” He next envisioned a venue 
resembling the Dorothy Chandler Pavil- 
ion in Los Angeles, but a marble ex- 
travaganza didn’t seem suitable atop 
this mountain ridge. What did? A con- 
temporary building hatching from, or 
sandwiched between, hunks of Ozark. 

“We saw the limestone cliffs south 
of here on our way to Big Cedar one 
night,” recalls Williams’s manager, 
Tennyson Flowers, “and Andy said, 
‘What about these?’ We literally pulled 
off the road. ‘This could be the en- 
trance!’ one of us said, and so on.” 

“We tried to cut three-foot-deep 
slabs, but they fell apart,” adds Wil- 
liams. “Very crumbly. Then I had an 
idea. I'd played golf at the Vintage 
in Palm Springs for years, a course 
with small waterfalls and rippling 
streams, and I couldn't believe they 
were man-made. So we got the peo- 
ple who did those to come to Bran- 
son.” Thus did the Larson Company 
of Tucson—which designs, fabricates 
and constructs artificial environ- 
ments—set to work reproducing the 
Ozarks. “I didn’t want it to look like a 
zoo,” Williams says. “You know what 
I mean: painted, and you can see it.” 

He needn’t have worried. By No- 
vember 1991, with a permit issued by 
the highway department, Larson’s 
crew was on the rocks. After cleaning, 
the outcropping with air compressors 
and brooms, they applied five layers 
of liquid latex reinforced with cheese- 
cloth, producing twenty rubber molds. 
These, sprayed with fiberglass-re- 
inforced concrete, would generate 
25,000 square feet of ersatz rockwork. 

A twenty-five-foot armature of re- 
bar and lath was erected around the 
concrete building, then sprayed with 
shotcrete. The panels, anchored with 
plaster and nylon straps, were then 


seamed with cement and sand. Nat- 
ural slabs, ingeniously mixed and 
matched, helped camouflage the 
waterworks. Then came the dressing. 
The whole concoction was stained 
with acrylic latex paint with ultravio- 
let inhibitors to survive the Missouri 
sun. Finishing touches, or “all the 
things that make it apppear real,” ac- 
cording to Larson’s David Taplin— 
such as drilling scars, mineral stains, 
lichen and fungus, remnants of feld- 
spar, quartz and mica—were bestowed. 

What Williams wanted inside was 
also a lot of outside. “The whole con- 
cept,” says Flowers, “was to take 
everything from the Ozarks to Lin- 
coln Center. Never was there meant 
to be an overt cultural shock. That's 
one of the reasons for the wood floors 
and the rocks and native plants.” 
And, presumably, one of the reasons 
for hiring architect Warren Bates of 
Springfield, Missouri, a devotee of 
Frank Lloyd Wright's. 

The main lobby is rich in height 
and light, with an African ribbon- 
striped mahogany ceiling and an oak 
floor, a Calderesque Moon River mobile 
by local craftsmen, sculptures by de 
Kooning, Lipchitz and Henry Moore, 
and Navajo rugs from Williams's pri- 
vate collection. His dressing room, 
brightened by a dazzlingly sunny patio 
and serious art—Frankenthaler, Dieben- 
korn, Oldenburg, Picasso, Pollock, Klee, 
Noland, Botero—gathered over many 
years and brought from a career’s 
worth of homes, is a glorious refuge 
for a trouper who stages two two-hour 
shows a day, with five costume changes, 
from April through December. 

“I like living here,” says Andy 
Williams, who has leased his Califor- 
nia residence and given up his New 
York apartment and is now building a 
house on one of Branson’s three lakes. 
‘And | love performing in my own 
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theater. The lights, the sound, I can do 7 


it the way I want to. All my life I’ve 
worked in some of the best concert 
halls in the world, but for short peri« 
ods of time. This is like a Broadway 
show. You can fine-tune it. Soon it will 
be like a glove. Soft. A perfect fit.” (9 
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10 Prove HOW Strong A LooP- LOC safety Cover is. 


It’s obvious that a LOOP-LOC safety pool cover is beautiful. What’s not so obvious is its incredible 
trength. So we asked “Bubbles,” a genuine African elephant, to make our point. Here you see her 
assive weight being supported entirely by our cover. With its minimum break strength of 125,000 
pounds, she’s in no danger of falling through. % 
No danger, either, of her becoming entrapped in the unattractive swamp caused when RS: “ 
standing water forms on top of ordinary solid vinyl covers. The extruded-polypropylene es 
mesh lets rainwater pass right through, so there’s no water to pump off. VY gr 
Computer-assisted design, customized to your pool’s exact dimensions, assures a >> ge 
Yerfect fit. And LOOP-LOC’s patented *SAFEDGE™ and *GAP-GUARD™ or 
systems create the exclusive “Child Safety Intrusion Barrier.” Yet, for all of b9> 
ts protection, it goes on and off in a snap. Insist on a genuine LOOP-LOC. SS Ss 
Ow available in four colors, at fine pool-related establishments ne 
| ationwide. Look for the name right on the cover. 
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AFETY POOL COVERS 
Vo Compromises... No Excuses! 
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PHOTOGRAPHY; HOGERS & VERSLUIS 


NUMBER 605 HERENGRACHT in Amsterdam is an optimistic 
house, with twice the width and four times the confidence 
of its neighbors. In a sense you could apply the same de- 
scription to Holland itself in 1689, the year the mansion 
was built—the year of the Glorious Revolution when 
William of Orange, recognized leader of the Protestant in- 
terest in Europe, chased his father-in-law, James II, out of 
England and finally brought the British into a combination 
of powers opposing Louis XIV. It was a time when Dutch 
affairs, which had looked desperate for several decades, 
suddenly seemed secure. 

The house at 605 Herengracht (now the Museum Willet- 
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An Eccentric Legacy in a Landmark Canal House 
By Anthony Roberts 


Built as a private residence in the late 17th 
century, the Museum Willet-Holthuysen in 
Amsterdam features 18th- and 19th-centu- 
ry Dutch interiors along with extensive col- 
lections of silver, ceramics and glass. LEFT: 
The facade dates from the mid-18th century. 





Abraham Willet and Louisa Holthuysen left 
their house and its contents to the city. 
ABOVE: An 1877 portrait by André Mni- 
szech of Willet in a 17th-century guards- 
man’s uniform is in the Collector’s Room. 


Holthuysen) is fat, generous and stately, a thoroughly 
cheerful piece of building undertaken by somebody who 
clearly felt the moment had come to lay out some serious 
money. Very little has changed in this part of town since 


the seventeenth-century English diarist John Evelyn visit- ~ 


ed it and described 
an ample and long street, appearing like a city in a forest; the 
lime trees planted just before each house, and at the margin of 
that goodly aqueduct so curiously wharfed with Klincard 
brick, which likewise paves the streets, than which nothing 
could be more useful and neat. This part of Amsterdam is built 
and gained upon the main sea, supported by piles at an 


continued on page 70 























Please Be Seated. 


The Performance Is : 


About To Begin. % | 


From the moment you’re seated, the excitement begins. 











The sweeping design of the Lincoln Mark VIII’s interior 
wraps itself around you. Push a button and the standard six- 
way adjustable driver’s seat rises to greet you. (After all, a 
luxury car should never forget its manners.) 

Turn the key and feel the power of the 32-valve, 280- 
horsepower Four-Cam v-8. Tap the accelerator and discover 


a luxury car that’s not the least bit shy about performing. 





| For more information, call 1 800 446-8888. Or, better 


yet, visit your Lincoln dealer to schedule a test drive. You'll 








| experience the kind of soul-stirring performance that can 
: only be appreciated live. 

| The Lincoln Mark VIII. Drive everything else first. 
| 
| 


LINCOLN MARK VIII 


What A Luxury Car Should Be 





INCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION Gat> Buckle up-together we can save lives. 
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AMSTERDAM’S MUSEUM WILLET-HOLTHUYSEN 





An Eccentric Legacy in a Landmark Canal House 
continued from page 68 
































The house at 605 Herengracht 
is fat, generous and 
stately, a thoroughly cheerful 
piece of building. 


immense charge, and fitted for the most busy concourse 
of traffickers and people beyond any place, or mart in the 
world. ... Nothing is more frequent than to see a whole navy, 
belonging to this mercantile people, riding at anchor before 
their very doors. 

Evelyn, unlike the modern visitor to Amsterdam, was 
able to see how the city acquired its wealth and how it 
functioned in the days when the Dutch capital was Eu- 
rope’s richest seaport. Quite simply, the houses along the 
canals doubled as warehouses for the rich merchants who 
inhabited them. A prominent burgher like Jacob Hop, who 
built number 605 Herengracht (literally, “Gentleman's 
Canal”), would have goods from far-off countries brought 
virtually to his door by ships he owned or chartered. The 
spices, fabrics and precious metals in which he dealt would 
be stored on the premises and sold from there. 

The house on the Herengracht changed.hands several 
times in the next hundred and fifty years. Its successive 
owners all seem to have belonged to the exclusive inner cir- 
cle of burgomasters and regents who controlled the city’s 
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LEFT: The Blue Room has been furnished 
as an 18th-century interior using pieces 
from several Amsterdam dwellings. The col- 
or of the woodwork is based on 18th-cen- 
tury paint found in the room. Embroidery 
covers a wing chair, table and fire screen. 


BELOW: Restored to the way it looked in : 
Willet and Holthuysen’s day, the dining 

room displays part of their Meissen ser- 
vice. The wallcovering is a silk-screen 
copy made from strips of the original wall- | 
paper. The candelabra are 19th century. — 


{ 


wealth. But as Amsterdam declined as a mercantile port, 
the function of the house gradually changed from money- 
getting to good living. By the time it came into the posses- 
sion of Louisa Holthuysen in 1858, the direct connection 
with trade was a thing of the past. 

Holthuysen was an only child and a considerable 
heiress. In 1861, to everyone's surprise, she married Abra- 
ham Willet, the relatively impecunious son of a gynecolo- 
gist in the city. Willet was something of a confirmed 
bachelor, a dandy and a dabbler in art; with this fortunate 
marriage his dabbling was transformed from a hobby toa 
way of life. He set about refurbishing his wife’s house on 
the Herengracht with an eye to displaying a growing col- 
lection of paintings, prints and objets d’art, along with an 
extensive library devoted to art history and French litera- 
ture. Thereafter, the couple divided their time between the 
Herengracht and a residence in the Parisian suburb of Le 
Vésinet, where year after year Willet would return to pick 
up the threads of his love affair with French culture. 

And that, as far as one can see, was that. Abraham Willet 
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Quality. 


for condo, pied-a-terre, grand apartment or country cottage... 
You'll find Avery Boardman sofas, sofa beds and bedding 
the choice of the discriminating designer. 


Whether your needs are contemporary, 
traditional or transitional you will find 
a sofa, sofa bed, chair or bed to meet your 
requirements, each meticulously styled 
and manufactured in accordance with 
the highest upholstery standards. Truly, 
the finest values available today and 

sold only through the interior 


designer or architect. 


Sofas, Chairs, Ottomans, Fabrics, Beds and Accessories 
are all available at Avery Boardman, Ltd. 


164 Color Page Catalogue and Price List — $35 00 Credited 


Beacon Hill Showrooms, Boston Design Center, Boston MA * 617-482-6600 
Callard-Osgood Ltd., 1611 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, IL * 312-670-3640 
Turner-Greenberg Associates, Inc., 1855 Griffin Road, Dania, FL * 305-925-8303 
Boyd-Levinson & Co., 1400 Hiline Drive, Dallas TX ¢ 214-698-0226 

Boyd-Levinson & Co., 5120 Woodway—-Suite 111, Houston, TX * 713-623-2344 

The Rist Corporation, 300 D. Street, S.W. Washington, DC. * 202-646-1540 

N.J. and Associates, Inc, 680 Eighth Street, San Francisco * 415-255-9442 

Ernest Gaspard & Associates, 351 Peachtree Hills Ave., N.E Atlanta, GA * 404-233-8645 
Wroolie & Lo Presti, 1108 Auahi St., Honolulu, Hawaii * 808-523-5553 

Arredamenti Ginardi, Via Ettore Rolli, 244/26 Rome, Italy 





AVERY BOARDMAN 
HEAD-BED 


MANUFACTURERS OF CUSTOM SOFAS, SOFA BEDS AND BEDDING 


Plants on East and West Coasts: 


NEW YORK: D & D Building, 979 Third Avenue, N.Y. 10022 
(212) 688-6611, (212) 688-7123, FAX: (212) 838-9046 
9:30-5:00 Monday thru Friday 


LOS ANGELES: Pacific Design Center, Green Bldg. 
Space 888, 8687 Melrose Ave., CA 90069 
(310) 659-1660, FAX (310) 659-3325 
9:30-5:00 Monday thru Friday 








AMSTERDAM’S MUSEUM WILLET-HOLTHUYSEN 





An Eccentric Legacy in a Landmark Canal House 
continued from page 70 


and Louisa Holthuysen apparently lived out the kind of 
serene existence one might have expected Queen Victoria 
and Prince Albert to live, had they been born into the 
leisured bourgeoisie. In his wife’s eyes, Willet could do no 
wrong; and in fact he did none, if one discounts his occa- 
sional lapses of taste. It is possible, for example, that Prince 
Albert would have balked at the idea of having his portrait 
painted full-length in the style and accoutrements of Rem- 
brandt’s Night Watch, as Willet did, but who knows. 

The couple remained childless, and Willet died in 1888. 
When Holthuysen died seven years later, she left the house 
with ail its contents, the garden, the stables and a large 
sum of money for continual maintenance to the city of Am- 
sterdam. Her will stipulated that the property and its col- 

















lections were to be kept open to the public in perpetuity 
under the name of Museum Willet-Holthuysen. In other 
words, this was to Abraham Willet and Louisa Holthuysen 
what the memorial in Hyde Park was to Prince Albert. 
“They were a strange couple,” says Michiel Jonker, the 
energetic curator of the museum. “Willet was a dilettante 
run riot, with odd, obsessive tastes very much ahead of his 
time. He collected a lot of unfashionable things—unfash- 
ionable for the late nineteenth century, that is—and I think 
he and Louisa consciously set out to assemble a museum 
right from the start, as something people would remember 
them by when they were dead. The thing is, they lived 
here too—in a museum that was a private house that was a 
museum. And then Louisa died, cut out her relatives and 
left it all to the city. Strangely, she had the bed she shared 
with Willet thrown on a bonfire—the one here is a copy. 









Burning the mattress one could understand, but the bed as 
well? Very mysterious.” 

It is indeed. When you enter the house you have the feel- 
ing of a place that started as a big, convenient, simple house 
but that has somehow been sidetracked. From the outside 
it is a straightforward Dutch house: four floors overlooking 
a shimmering canal, high ceilings and a staff of eight ser- 
vants to keep it warm, clean and full of the scent of baking 
cakes. But once through the door, you find yourself in a 
Dutch equivalent of an Egyptian funerary complex, in the 
sense that nearly all the objects, paintings and pieces of 
furniture (except the stunning collections of silver, china 
and antique glass in their display cabinets) somehow pre- 
serve the day-to-day domestic existence of Willet and 


LEFT: A six-poster and a circa 1870 ward- 
robe and table, with a typically 19th- 
century blend of Louis XIV and Louis XV 
motifs, dominate the bedroom. The oil lamp 
was made from a piece of 18th-century 
delft. Atop the wardrobe is a French vase. 


BELOW: The kitchen has been arrayed 
with mostly 18th-century objects. The cup- 
board contains table services from the Wil- 
let-Holthuysen collection. Scenes depicting 
Roman soldiers are painted on the Dutch 
delft tiles on either side of the fireplace. 














“Willet was a dilettante 
run riot, with odd, obsessive tastes 
very much ahead of his time.” 


continued on page 74 
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[GREAT CITY TRADERS] 


Fine DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES and GIFTS for the HOME 





Great City Traders’ decorative accessories and gifts for the home are available through 
selected interior and home furnishing design studios. For the name of a resource near you 
write: Great City Traders, 537 Stevenson Street, San Francisco, California 94103-1636. | 












SP) orth - The Place. The \egacy of 


Henry Francis du Pont. An unrivaled collection of 
American decorative arts from 1640 to 1860. 
America's foremost 
naturalistic garden. 
A treasure-filled research 
library of art and history. 


















Winterthur - The 
Reproductions. Vraditional 
home furnishings and 
decorative accessories created 
with careful attention to the 
original antique design source. 
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For a new 40-page Resource 
Book of Winterthur licensed products, 
send $5.00 (includes postage) to: Winterthur, Box AD93, 

Winterthur, DE 19735. Please allow 4.weeks for delivery. 
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Eccentric Legacy in an Amsterdam Museum 
continued from page 72 


Holthuysen a century ago. The gaily 
colored 275-piece service of Meis- 
sen porcelain; the wine cooler and 
the nineteenth-century glasses in the 
dining room; the wardrobe and table 
in the bedroom; and, of course, the 
rare books stored in the attic (which 
you won't see unless you ask Jonker 
to unlock the door) are all details of 
the couple's life. 

The decoration seems to have been 
jumbled in its aims. The salon is Louis 
XVI, the front reception room is more 
or less Empire, the Collector's Room 
on the first floor is Dutch Renaissance, 
and the bedroom features a blend of 
Louis XIV and Louis XV motifs. 

Abraham Willet’s collection of an- 
tiques, objets d’art and pictures is 
a mixture of old and new, with no 
particular overall theme. At various 
stages of his life Willet was interested 
in Barbizon painting, Italian majolica, 
delft, ceramics from the East, keys, 
locks, fans, pewter objects, plaster 
models, brass and bronze medals. 
Most of these passions faded during 
the course of his life, however, and 
their results were auctioned off. What 
remains at 605 Herengracht today is 
streamlined and rather beautiful: a 


Willet’s collection is a 
mixture of old and new, 
with no particular theme. 


collection of antique gold and silver 
pieces, which was one of the first of 
its kind in the nineteenth century; 
majolica and Eastern ceramics; and 
an exquisite array of old glass. These 
things, in the end, are what the Muse- 
um Willet-Holthuysen has to offer; 
these, and the eccentric echo of a | 
childless Dutch couple who lived | 
there in the late nineteenth century. 


Museum Willet-Holthuysen 
605 Herengracht 
1017 CE Amsterdam 
The Netherlands 
Telephone 020-5231822. 





Create the mood. 


Au at once there was a quiet 
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stillness to the air — made 
luminous by the soft glow of 
candlelight. We had a feeling of 


tranquility, as if we had escaped 


to another time and place. 








Create the illusion with Epoch 
chandeliers, hand crafted of such rare 
materials as bronze, Etruscan glass, 
and jade. 

In your most sophisticated settings 


—Let Epoch set the mood. 


Designed by 
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NLECO© 


30 Beecher Street, Pawtucket, RI 02862-1328 U.S.A. 
, Tel. (401) 728-5200 ext. 265 


FAX (401) 728-8210 







See the Epoch Collection, including the fixtures 
shown here, at the galleries shown below. 


Arizona 
PHOENIX 
Regal Lighting 
602-264-7585 
SCOTTSDALE 
Hacienda Lighting 
602-991- 676F 
TUCSON 
Sun Lighting 
602-322-4303 


California 
ANAHEIM 
Unilite 
714-991-0710 
CALABASIS/ 
WOODLAND HILLS 
DeLightville 
818-704-9882 
COSTA MESA 
Allied Lighting 
714-646-3737 
CUPERTINO 
Galaxy Lighting 
408-252- 4660 
EMERYVILLE 
Galaxy Lighting 
510-420-1077 
LOS ANGELES/WEST 
LOS ANGELES 
Academy Lamp 
310-271-1123 
REDWOOD CITY 
Coast Lighting 
415-364-3383 
SACRAMENTO 
pepe enone 
916-487-269 
SAN DIEGO 
Concord Lighting 
619-275-2303 
SANTA ANA 
A. H. Feldman 
714-547-6351 
SANTA MARIA/SAN 
LUIS OBISPO 
Galaxy Lighting 
805-544-4481 
STOCKTON 
By Design 
209-951-4999 
TEMPLECITY 
Modern Lighting 
818-286-3262 
WALNUT CREEK 
Galaxy Lighting 
510-937-0622 


Connecticut 

WATERBURY 
Starbuck Sprague 
203-756-8186 


Florida 
JACKSONVILLE 
Stewart Lighting 
904-388-4613 
MIAMI 
Benson Lighting 
305-235-5841 
NORTH MIAMI 
Farrey’s Design 
Gallery 
305-947-5451 
OR eS 
htstyle of Orlando 
rs 896-7252 
POMPANO BEACH 
Florida Home Lighting 
305-972-8444 
TAMPA 
World of Lighting 
813-253-3044 


Georgia 

MARTINEZ 
Augusta Lighting 
706-868-5014 

ROSWELL 
Progressive Lighting 
404-475-9987 


Illinois 
CHICAGO 
Active Electric 
312-282-6300 
City Lights by Crest 
312-943-0911 
CHICAGO/CREST- 
WOOD/ORLAND 
PARK/LISLE 
Crest Lighting 
708-597-4220 
DOWNERS GROVE 
Fox Lighting Center 
708-629-8850 


MORTON 
GROVE/WHEELING 
Jacobson Electric 

708-808-0808 


Indiana 

FT. WAYNE 
Light World 
219-484-2560 

WESTFIELD 
Westfield Lighting 
317-896-303 


Kentuck 
LOUISVILLE 


The Brecher Company 


502-426-1520 
LEXINGTON 


The Brecher Company 


606-273-3124 


Louisiana 

NEW ORLEANS 
Armstrong Supply 
504-486-0034 


Massachusetts 
ALLSTON 
Wolfers Lighting 
617-254- 0760 
NORTH ANDOVER 
Design Lighting 
508-794-1650 
WALTHAM 
Standard Lighting 
617-890-1050 
WESTBORO 
Standard Electric 
508-836-4646 
Michigan 
BLOOMFIELD HILLS/ 
NOVI/ROCHESTER 
Michigan Chandelier 
313-353-0510 
GRAND RAPIDS 
Bretwood Lighting 
616-281-9600 


Minnesota 

ST. PAUL 
Muska Lighting 
612-227-8881 


Nevada 
Le VEGAS 
ram Supp! 
2-382-9 py 


New ee 

NASHUA 
Standard Electric 
603-888-6910 


New Jerse 
CHERRY HILL 
UHR Electric 
609-795-4504 
Fromm Electric 
609-662-8300 
CHESTER 
Chester Lighting 
908-879-7200 
PENNSAUKEN 
Jo Skymer Lamps 
609-662-2666 


New York 
BROOKLYN 
Lamp Warehouse 
718-436-2207 
CEDARHURST 
Martin's Lighting 
516-239-5730 
HARRIMAN 
Pe ae 
782-5001 
NEW YORK 
Lite Elite II 
212-226-3063 
ROCHESTER 
Maynards 
716-266-6060 


North Carolina 
CHARLOTTE 
Simpson’s 
704-376-5463 
RALEIGH 
House of Lights 
919-231-200 
ROCKY MOUNT 
House of Lights 
919-446-0686 
WILMINGTON 
Kitchen & Lighting 
Designs 
919-455-2393 


Ohio 

CINCINNATI 
Becker Lighting 
Center 
513-771-2550 


COLUMBUS 
Home es Center 
614-794 

DAYTON 
Becker Lighting 
Center 
513-226-1341 


Oklahoma 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
James Lighting 

405-947-6663 
TULSA 

Semones Lighting 

918-663-7376 


Pennsylvania 
ALTOONA/ERIE/ 
STATE COLLEGE/ 
WILLIAMSPORT 
Hite Company 
800-252-3598 
EXTON 
Rittenhouse Lighting 
215-524-0107 
HARRISBURG 
Fluorescent Supply 
717-233-8401 
NEW CASTLE 
Desco Supply 
412-658-1644 
PAOLI 
Suburban Whlse 
Light 
215-993-0470 


Tennessee 

OAK RIDGE 
Oak Ridge Lighting 
615-483-1393 


Texas 
AUSTIN 
rae Discount 
Dphing 
452-5703 
aenie CHRISTI 
Randolph Faphting 
512-852-409 
HUMBLE 
Carols Lighting 
713-446-7613 
KATY 
Light House 
-392-4901 
SAN ANTONIO 
Stevens Lighting 
210-344-8400 


Utah 

SALT LAKE CITY 
Galaxie Lighting 
801-262-5531 

Virginia 

VIRGINIA BEACH 
Heritage Lightin: 
804-498-8150 e 


Wisconsin 

MADISON 
Madison Lighting 
608-271-6911 


CANADA 


Alberta 

CALGARY 
Litemor 
403-252-4000 


British Columbia 
BURNABY 
Norburn Lighting 
604-299-0666 
VANCOUVER 
Robinson pes 
604-879-249 


Ontario 

MARKHAM 
Supreme Lighting 
416-477-3113 


MEXICO 


MONTERREY 
Penate 
340-0089 
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FORD TAURUS 


WITH NEW 
AUTOMATIC 
TRANSMISSION. 
The response was 
automatic. Rarely 
has a sports sedan 
transported the 
critics so quickly 


to their typewriters. 


The 1993 Taurus SHO’s newly 
engineered optional automatic} 
transmission inspired Car & 
Driver to say “The power 
remains, the handling remains, 
and the added ease of operation 
should open the rewards of SHI 
ownership to a whole new crow 
of drivers.” a 





id what rewards they are. An 
usiness 24-valve 220 horse- 
er V-6 engine. Sophisticated 
rior appointments. And secure 
ts like the standard anti-lock 
es, standard driver's and 

able right- front passenger air 
@supplemental restraint 

=m. Air bags, in conjunction 


with properly worn safety belts, 
are one of the most effective 
restraint systems available. 

Motor Trend says Taurus SHO 
“embellishes your most vivid 
sports car fantasies.” We couldn't 
have said it better ourselves. The 
1993 Taurus SHO. 


Buckle up — together we can save lives. 


HAVE YOU DRIVEN 
A FORD LATELY? 
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WITH A TWIST 
PAINTERLY TOUCHES REVIVE 
A SOUTHERN HOUSE'S 
NEOCLASSICAYSTYLE 













INTERIOR DESIGN BY RICHARD GILLETTE 

AND STEPHEN SHADLEY 

TEXT BY STEVEN M. L. ARONSON , 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY ROBERT THIEN at 
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When asked by Jack and Judith Vane to in- 
ject their 1918 house in Charleston with dra- 
ma, Richard Gillette and Stephen Shadley 
conjured up a Neoclassical-inspired design. 
ABOVE: “We avoided southern appoint- 
ments and chose a more playful approach be- 
cause the clients have a great sense of hu- 
mor,” explains Shadley (right, with Gillette.) 


WELL FAVORED, southern-flavored and 
fully savored, Charleston lies between 
the rivers Ashley and Cooper, which 
flow into the Atlantic Ocean—or, 
as the more chauvinistic Charles- 
tonians prefer to view it, form the 
Atlantic. From the house of entrepre- 
neur Jack Vane and his wife, Judith, 
one can see the rivers dimly mingling. 

Located three blocks from the his- 
toric Battery, that happy bastion of 
Colonial architecture, fine ironwork, 
spacious courtyards, piazzas and gar- 
dens, the Vane house is, by Charleston 
standards, new—it was built in 1918. 
The couple had lived there contentedly 
for some thirty years, with the inte- 
rior remaining virtually unchanged; 
then one day Judith Vane, who sits on 


Since Judith Vane is on the executive board 
of Spoleto Festival U.S.A., the house is often 
used for entertaining. LEFT: The designers 
treated the living room like a great hall, add- 
ing Empire-style chairs, a Sheraton-style 
sofa and various tables. The oil is Italian. 




















Bold patterns animate the library, which Gillet 
with pieces brought from New York or discovere 
ifluminated architectural construction by Cletus hanson is dis- 
played in the bookcase; the two small 19th-century portraits are by 
William Aiken Walker. The sponged wall finish is by the designers. 
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For the dining room, Gillette and Shadley worked with Erik Filban to create a wall painting that combines Roman themes with 
scenes from the | 


cal landscape. Sailing over the English table is a 1930s French crystal chandelier that Judith Vane found in a 
Charleston antiques shop. A Victorian centerpiece holds flowers. The designers also decorated the floor with a reverse stencil. 











the executive board of Spoleto Festi- 
val U.S.A. and acts in a local theater 
company, took a hard, unsparing look 
around and concluded that her house 
lacked drama. At just about this time, 
deus ex machina-like, New York de- 
signers Richard Gillette and Stephen 
Shadley made their entrance into her 
life—“as most other good things have 
for the past seventeen years,” she 
laughs, “through Spoleto.” 

For their initial on-site meeting, the 
designers arrived a little early, and Ju- 
dith Vane happened to be out. Gillette 
lost no time exploring the big brick 
neo-Georgian house. “He hated the 
draperies in the library so much he 
began pulling them down,” Shadley 
recounts, adding, “I was speechless, 
because we didn’t have anything to 
replace them with.” Meanwhile, the 
leading lady, having entered the 
room, found drama to spare. Gillette 
was gasping, “I just couldn’t breathe 
in here. Can’t you feel the freedom 
I've released? Can’t you see how this 
has opened up whole vistas?” Luckily 
for him, she could. 

The windows of most houses in 
Charleston are heavily festooned, 
which is why Gillette and Shadley de- 
cided to proceed in the opposite di- 
rection—with Roman shades for the 
first floor and shutters for the second. 
“We weren't ‘out to get’ Charleston,” 
Shadley is at pains to explain, “but we 
had a client who was something of an 
iconoclast. Also, since the house was 
not historically important, we felt 
we could take whatever liberties we 
wanted without committing sacri- 
lege. It’s not that Richard and I didn’t 
appreciate the Charleston style, we 
just thought, Why try to impose it on 
a house where it doesn’t belong?” 

Using the yardstick of dramatic 
fitness, the designers determined that 
the spirit they should saturate the 
house with was Neoclassical. “I 


couldn’t have put a name to it at the 
time,” Judith allows. “All I knew was 
that I was strongly attracted to it—to 
the drama of it. And it has never lost. 
that feeling for me.” There was a Neo- 
classical-style fireplace in the library 
already, and the bookcases there 
would be rebuilt to conform to the ex- 
isting Neoclassical molding. 

The prime triumph of the house is 
the level of decorative painting that 
Gillette and Shadley have achieved 
throughout. Gillette personally mot- 
tled all the walls, starting with those 
in the entrance hall, which they treat- 
ed with sand paint to make them look 
like stone. They then went over them 
with green paint to make them look 
like moss. Finally, they brushed in 
such local plants as creeping fig— 
“faux-fig for the faux-stone,” Shadley 
offers. The feeling is almost of some 
airy Italianate loggia. 

Three shades of cream and the liv- 
ing room was transformed. (The 
room is perhaps less living room than 
lobby, since every downstairs room 
opens into or out of it.) When it came 
to color, Judith Vane had decreed: 
“Whatever you do, don’t give me 
brown.” But Gillette and Shadley are 
partial to brown. “We went right ahead 
and chose a brown silk for the Sher- 
aton-style sofa,” Gillette says. “We 
thought we could get away with it if 
we just called it bronze. But Judith 
caught us out—she said, ‘It’s brown, 
get rid of it.” We had to change it to 
gold.” Brown, however, would creep 
in in other ways. The library, for in- 
stance, is painted a paper-bag brown 
over a terra-cotta base. “And I love it,” 
Judith confesses. “When I saw it I 
told Stephen, ‘Don’t tell Richard, but 
now I know I would have been happy 
with the brown sofa.’ And I know 
why, too—it’s part of the Neoclas- 
sical feeling.” So Judith Vane at last 
had learned to let the drama darken. 


“We weren't ‘out to get’ Charleston,” Shadley is at pains to 
explain, “but we had a client who was something of an iconoclast.” 
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Down came the Waterford crystal 
chandelier in the living room. “Practi- 
cally everybody in Charleston had 
one,” Shadley explains, “and Judith 
wanted something that not only 
looked pretty but was strikingly dif- 
ferent.” He and Gillette replaced it 
with a 1930s metal-and-alabaster fix- 
ture with classical overtones. Taking 
their cue from that as well as from 
the room’s Adamesque mantel, they 
reverse-stenciled Adam motifs onto 
the floors. The Italian painting of 
cherubs dancing, which hangs over a 
side table, inspired Judith to collect 
putti and Gillette to use them for the 
window valances. The Sheraton-style 
sofa, the two nineteenth-century Span- 
ish chairs and the two Empire-style 
chairs (of which there are two more 
in the library) were purchased in 
Charleston and New York. 

If painterliness is a marked facet 
of the Vane house, then its greatest 
painterly moment is the dining room. 


LEFT: Diverse groupings of pieces—from 
an Audubon print and a 1920s Swedish desk 
to an Indian sconce and a Moroccan rug— 
highlight the guest bedroom/study. Clar- 
ence House daybed print; Kravet black fabric. 


Because of the high wainscoting, a 
wallpaper wouldn’t work, so the de- 
signers painted a wraparound mural 
above the paneling. This mural was 
adapted from an eighteenth-century 
wallpaper of an Italian landscape so 
loosely and imaginatively that it could 
pass for the terrain around Charles- 
ton (still, in its delicacy of treat- 
ment and the beauty of its coloring, 
the mural remains more Roman than 
Charlestonian). “I was there for six 
weeks sponging and mottling,” Gil- 
lette recalls. “During that time Spole- 
to was happening, and Judy would 
drag me off the ladder to yet another 
concert or art opening.” 

Judith Vane found the dining room 
chandelier in a Charleston shop—a 
1930s French crystal sailing ship lit 
from within. This dazzling pleasure 
craft was moored to the ceiling at the 
same angle as the English dining 
table below it, which, in order to fit in 

continued on page 168 


ABOVE: Deep tones lend a theatrical air to 
the master bedroom. The designers found 
the Donghia armchair in a thrift shop and 
covered it in a Brunschwig & Fils print. Clar- 
ence House bed fabrics and drapery sheers. 





A CALIFORNIA VIGNETTE 


FINE ANTIQUES AND A RESTRAINED PALETTE 
DISTINGUISH A SMALL SAUSALITO RETREAT 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY RONALD CROSETTI 


TEXT BY JOAN CHATFIELD-TAYLOR 


“I CAME INTO this house without a stick 
of furniture,” recalls San Francisco 
businesswoman Frances Alioto of her 
move to Sausalito, where her small 
residence clings to a few steep yards 
of hillside at the edge of San Francisco 
Bay. “I was starting a second life, a 
whole new way of living.” 

She left behind the suburban house 
where she had raised her children to 
resettle in this hilly little town that 
overwrought tourists occasionally com- 
pare to Portofino. Built thirty-five years 
ago by workmen who brought their 
materials in by barge, the shingled 
house at the foot of several flights 
glorious- 
lioto and 
groceries 
lar with 
-looking 
ind that 
“Every- 
re,” she 










irrele- 
views 


, Just a few feet above the 
water, partly it’s the accompaniment 


“He introduced me to scale,” says Frances Alioto of San Francisco interior designer Ronald Crosetti, who renovated her 
Sausalito house. OPPOSITE: “At first it seemed massive to me,” she says, describing the Biedermeier cylinder bureau-secre- 
tary Crosetti found for the living area. “But when he topped it with a pair of Chinese porcelain vases and a famille noire tem- 
ple jar, I loved it.” The Piranesi engravings of architectural fragments are 18th century; the sofa and ottoman are by Crosetti. 
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INTERIOR ARCHITECTURE BY GLENN PETERSON 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 


of marine sounds—the lap of waves, 
the screeches of gulls, the blaring 
horns of freighters—that bring the 
views to life. 

Moreover, the setting is filled with 
happy memories for Frances Alioto, 
whose family has owned the bayfront 
property for decades. “I had no in- 
tention of ever living here,” she says. 
“It was my parents’ house and was 
very dark, with teak walls and small 
spaces. It was not at all my style. But I 
inherited it and saw a chance to do 
what they had done years ago—that 
is, completely remake it to my tastes.” 

Although local building codes lim- 
ited him to the original outline of 
the structure, architect Glenn Peterson 
took some extra outside deck space 
and reconfigured the interior. He rede- 
signed the kitchen, bath and master 
bedroom and added a dining area and a 
room that serves as both a study and a 
guest bedroom. “It was so constricting 
before,” Alioto says. “It finally works.” 

“It’s a big little house now,” notes 
San Francisco interior designer Ron- 
ald Crosetti, who has been Alioto’s 
friend and summertime neighbor at 
Lake Tahoe for many years. 

When decorating ideas were dis- 
cussed, Alioto told Crosetti that the in- 
terior shouldn’t compete with the pan- 
orama of life outside her windows. 
“T didn’t want the decoration to dom- 
inate me, and it doesn’t,” she says. 
“I wanted the house to be a jewel box, 
but I also wanted it to be as comfort- 

































able and as functional as possible.” 

“Frances asked me to do something 
different from anything I had ever 
done before,” says Crosetti, who is 
best known for colorful, pattern-filled 
rooms styled with eclectic combina- 
tions of contemporary and antique 
furniture. “I like to use color when I 
can go berserk with it and choose a 
lot of fabrics—but she didn’t want 
anything like that.” 

Instead he came up with an atyp- 
ically restrained palette of white, 
black, gilt and a honeyed blond char- 
acteristic of Biedermeier furniture. 
“Biedermeier went perfectly with the 
golden tones of the floors,” he says. 

It was an inspired choice, bringing 
warmth and elegance to an interior 
that might otherwise have been over- 
ly austere, particularly on dark nights 
when the windows become black 
walls. The Biedermeier pieces stand 
out against the counterpoint of black 
and white executed in simple finishes, 
like heavy white canvas on the over- 
size sofas and chairs, off-white wool 
sisal on the floor and black leather on 
the footstools. “It’s all quite low-key,” 
says Alioto. “It doesn’t fight you. 

“People sometimes ask me, ‘How 
can you live in your parents’ house?’ “ 
Alioto says. “ ‘Easily,’ | answer. They 
left me the wonderful setting—the 
piece of land with the fabulous bay 
views. But | took it from there, The 
house itself is completely new and 
completely my own.” 1 











“Every grouping becomes a vignette to Ron,” notes 
Alioto. Elsewhere in the living area, Swedish Bie- 
dermeier side chairs flank a circa 1820 Karl Johan 
birchwood-and-ebony commode; the Swedish Neo- 
classical parcel-gilt mirror is early 19th century. 
Beyond the tall case clock is the entrance hall, 
in which more Piranesi engravings are displayed. 














The fireplace was moved from the rear 
of the house to become the focal point 
of the living area, dividing views of Belve- 
dere to the left and Angel Island to the 
right. Above the mantel, a Louis XV gilt- 
wood mirror is bracketed by a pair of Di- 
rectoire carved giltwood wall appliques. 








“This is a smaller house than Frances had been used to,” Crosetti says. “But the spaces 
flow together so easily it appears to be much larger.” In the study—which is off the 
living area—a 19thecentury lacquered-leather four-panel screen hangs over a sofa 
designed by Crosetti, The provincial cherry bureau plat is trom the early 19th century. 
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ABOVE: “I call the view my ‘space beyond, 
says Alioto. “Who needs more rooms when 
you have that?” In the dining area, the ta- 
ble is circled by Swedish Biedermeier side 
chairs with cushions covered in Henry Cal- 
vin fabric. The tableware is from Tiffany’s. 


BELOW: The single-story shingled house 
rests on stilts at the southern end of Sausa- 
lito. “It’s about as close to the water as you 
can be in this town outside of living on a 
houseboat,” says Crosetti. The living area 
and master bedroom open onto the deck. 
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MANHATTAN MANNER 


CRISP CLASSICISM ENFOLDS CONTINENTAL 
THEMES IN A CITY ADDRESS 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY THOMAS BRITT, ASID 
TEXT BY NICHOLAS SHRADY 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 
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“SYMMETRY, SCALE, order!” insists Thom- 
as Britt. “If I can’t achieve these ends 
in any given space, then I feel I’ve ac- 
complished nothing.” That is how 
Britt proclaims the triad of design pa- 
rameters that are his hallmark, his 
rubric, his indelible signature. They 
surface in every project in which he 
has had a hand, whether it be for the 
raj mata of Jaipur, Princess Priya Ran- 
sit of Thailand or, in this case, a cos- 
mopolitan couple in New York City. 

This is, in fact, the third commis- 
sion Britt has undertaken for the fam- 
ily, and both the clients and the 
designer have arrived at the kind of 
personal and aesthetic understanding 
that minimizes the possibility of false 
starts, of a clash of tastes and of cru- 
cial time wasted. When the couple 
bought their new Manhattan apart- 
ment, Britt was one of the first people 
to be called. They did not want simply 
to change addresses and move their 
belongings from one space to another. 
They wanted to create an utterly new 
look. Of course, not everything from 
their former residence was discarded; 
important antiques and objets d’art 
were preserved, and the collections of 
Impressionist and Postimpressionist 
paintings and old-master drawings 
were kept intact. Virtually everything 
else, however, was left behind. 

It is difficult to imagine an interior 
created by Tom Britt in which classi- 
cal motifs do not have a prominent 
place. “References from antiquity al- 
most always add a degree of dig- 


nity,” he says. “Naturally, one needs 
a space with sufficient scale and 
proportion for the effect to be suc- 
cessful, but in grand New York apart- 
ments such as this one, there are 
ample doses of both.” The designer 
chose to set the classical tone in the 
entrance hall. The walls are a white- 
and-gray faux-marbre, and the floors 
are painted in a geometric pattern of 
black and white squares. A pediment 
crowns the threshold leading to the 
dining room, and a nineteenth-centu- 
ry French porcelain bust of Apollo sits 
atop a faux-marbre pedestal. The pair 
of Italian Empire chairs with their 
winged arms also draw their inspira- 
tion from antiquity. 

While the new apartment pos- 
sessed fine details and the grand scale 
so suited to Britt, the designer and his 
clients felt it was necessary to reno- 
vate the interior. The problem was 
not structural but aesthetic. The walls 
of the living room and library, for ex- 
ample, were covered with wood pan- 
els that seemed to cast the rooms in 
perpetual darkness. Rather than paint 
the walls, Britt bleached them a pale 
almond shade. “It would have been a 
pity to rip out the panels,” says Britt. 
“Their workmanship is excellent, only 
the tone was inappropriate.” The liv- 
ing room was illuminated further by 
the addition of a white-marble Geor- 
gian-style mantel topped by a gilt 
Georgian-style mirror. 

One of Britt’s foremost attributes 
is his ability to select, mix and situ- 


“My hand in it was to keep it sophisticated and not too succulent,” says Thomas 
Britt of his design for a couple's apartment on New York's Sutton Place. A 19th-cen- 
tury French porcelain bust of Apollo graces the entrance hall, where Britt added 
the faux-marbre Neoclassical moldings and painted the floors in black and white. 
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LEFT: A Georgian-style mirror rests above 
the living room mantel. The pair of Baltic 
burl birch round tables hold bronze-and- 
cut-crystal compotes from Nesle. Fabrics 
for sofas and pillows from Clarence House. 
Drapery fabric from Christopher Hyland. 


ate antiques. He is not so much con- 
cerned with provenance as with the 
overall harmony that various pieces 


convey collectively in a given setting. 
There is not, curiously enough, a sin- 
gle antique in the living room that 
dominates the scene; rather, the pair 
of Georgian gilt tables, the half-dozen 
Swedish Empire chairs and the two 
nineteenth-century Baltic tables form 


$- 


“I wanted it to have an urban, Continental 
atmosphere,” says Britt. ABOVE: Bleached 
and pickled oak paneling in the living room 
provides a backdrop for an Italian Empire 
Sphinx console from Newel Art Galleries. 
On the sofa table is a Paris porcelain urn. 


a delicate and original balance. Their 
placement too is a study in symme- 
try. Only the random position of a 
cachepot, an urn or a vase filled with 
fresh roses adds an air of spontaneity. 
And so as not to allow the antiques to 
impart a stiffness to the room, Britt 
decided on draperies in pale red taffe- 
ta and velvet, and perhaps most no- 
tably, a Spanish Savonnerie carpet. 
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“I kept the palette simple,” Britt says. “I didn’t want it to get too frilly and look like cotton candy.” In the library, a black- 
lacquered Louis XV-style bureau plat stands with a fruitwood fauteuil on a 19th-century Agra carpet. The neutral-toned 
fabric for the upholstered pieces and the draperies is from Clarence House. Urn is Meissen. At left, a Nesle sconce. 


“There are French, Baltic, English and 
Swedish elements in the living room,” 
Britt explains. “That kind of mélange 
is difficult to come by in Europe, but 
the ability or willingness to combine 
pieces of distinct origin and style is 
one of the great strengths of Ameri- 
can decorating.” No sooner has Britt 


said this, however, than he feels im- 
pelled to add a brief footnote: “Not 
to say that uniformity doesn’t some- 
times have its place. In a more con- 


fined space, a mixture of styles often 


appears too busy, too crowded.” 
Indeed, in the dining room it is the 
Regency style that clearly holds sway. 


The chandelier, dining table and chairs 
and the console are all important Re- 
gency or Neoclassical pieces. The deep 
tones of mahogany, the gilt of cande- 
labra and picture frames, the chest- 
nut-brown hue of the lacquered walls 
and the subdued lighting create an 
enveloping warmth. The pink-and- 
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In the dining room, Myron Barlow's Picking Flowers is mounted over the sideboard. Henri Martin’s Peasant Woman hangs 
near the double doors. French crystal-and-bronze lusters adorn the Neoclassical dining table. The candlesticks are Bac- 
carat. The Regency chairs, from Stair & Company, are covered in Brunschwig & Fils striped taffeta. Gilt-bronze chandelier. 


white-striped seats of the chairs lend 
| asplash of color and whimsy. 
In sharp contrast with the palette of 


| the dining room is the luminescence 
| of the master bedroom. What first ap- 
pears to be a uniform, monochromat- 
| ic interior is, on closer inspection, a 
study in the breadth and subtle varia- 


tions of white. “Few people stop to 
think of the diversity of white,” says 
Britt, “but its shades are remarkably 
distinct.” The walls of the bedroom 
are painted a delicate ivory, what the 
designer refers to as a “warm white.” 
The draperies, however, contain a 
hint of gray, a “cold white.” The Louis 


XVI fireplace exhibits yet another 
shade of white, as do the pair of 
chaise longues. Only in the plaid de- 
sign of the bedcovering do the vari- 
ous white tones converge. “What I 
hoped for was a sense of belonging 
and order,” Britt says. “It has opu- 
lence, but it also has restraint.” 0 
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“Originally we were only going to change the upholstery, and then 
the rugs,” says Britt. “We ended up changing quite a lot of things but 
keeping the major antiques.” In the bedroom, a pair of Empire ma- 
hogany swan-leg gueridons, from Newel, tlank the Carrara marble 
fireplace with bronze mounts. Briiles parfuims and Paris porcelain 
cachepots are arranged before a-French mirror above the mantel. 
Textured ivory fabric trom Brunschwig & Fils on chaise longues. 





ABOVE: “The large sandstone path and the flax and bird of paradise dramatize 
the simple bungalow style,” says designer Ron Mann of Jon Wolf's 1925 house 
in Los Angeles. Wolf designed the Douglas-fir-plank doors for the entrance. 


THE BUNGALOW 
REVISITED 


SCULPTURAL FORMS FILL A 1925 
LOS ANGELES RESIDENCE 


ART DECO OFFICE towers, Moorish apart- 
ment complexes and the first Ameri- 
can designs of Rudolph Schindler and 
Richard Neutra are a few of the archi- 
tectural landmarks of 1920s Los An- 
geles. Yet it was also a period when 
developers installed thousands of un- 
assuming bungalows throughout the 
city in a revisionist blend of Spanish 
colonial and Mission Revival styles. 
With their low-pitched red-tiled roofs 


and thickly stuccoed walls affecting 
the look of adobe, the bungalows of- 
fered modest family housing with a 
whiff of Old World pedigree. 

After living in a series of “canyon- 
perched and beachy” residences, busi- 
ness consultant and designer Jon Wolf 
moved into his 1,550-square-foot 
“real-world” bungalow, built in 1925, 
on an ordinary street in “the flats.” “I 
was coming down to earth,” he says. 


“I think you must set up your household as you're actually going to live in it, 


not as you aspire to live or think you should live—that’s what I believe comfort 


is,” says Jon Wolf. RIGHT: In the living room and throughout the house, 


large-scale furnishings, such as a cast-stone lamp and a Douglas fir lounge chair 
5 5 5 
and ottoman, were designed by Ron Mann. What he calls “stone meringues,” or 


broken shards of stone, are displayed in the footed bowl he also designed. 
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NTERIOR DESIGN BY RON MANN 
TEXT BY IRENE BORGER 
HOTOGRAPHY BY JOHN VAUGHAN 





“I like the bungalow’s lack of pretense,” 
says Ron Mann (above). “It’s real. It’s fur- 
nished with strong, dynamic, beautiful, sim- 
ple things. To me it’s the best way to live.” 


“It was time for an experiment: I 
wanted to see if Ron Mann’s designs 
could work in Just-a-House.” 

His association with San Francisco 
designer Ron Mann began in 1983, 
when the then twenty-two-year-old 
Wolf engaged the designer in remod- 
eling his parents’ Santa Ynez ranch 
property. After the project was com- 
pleted, the men developed a strong 
friendship, with Wolf as unofficial 
business consultant, patron and pro- 
tégé. “We talk almost every day,” he 
says. ‘About everything. Furniture to 
philosophy.” When Mann started fly- 
ing regularly to Los Angeles to design 
the residence of an old school chum 
of Wolf’s (see Architectural Digest, 
April 1993), the conversation circled 
around to doing Wolf’s bungalow too, 

Mann was familiar with the series 
of expansive quarters Wolf had previ- 
ously lived in, and his first response 
upon viewing his friend's diminutive 
new house was “Oh my.” But once in- 


LEFT: “Mann altered the visual space in the 
living room with his S-screen so you don’t 
have the traditional barriers of a bunga- 
low,” says Wolf. A self-portrait by Lori Wolf, 
Jon’s sister, hangs above a Douglas fir table 
that Jon Wolf designed. The ribbon candle- 
sticks were fashioned by Mann from Cor-Ten 
steel. Hand-painted rug by Louise La Palme. 





COURTES 


LIVING 
ROOM 


DINING 
ROOM 


3Y JON WOLF/CHRISTOPHER GRILLIAS 


MASTER 
BEDROOM 


“One of the things | appreciate most about 
Ron is his spatial concepts,” says Wolf, who 
removed several of the doors that had been 
in the house. “There were doors every 

where—now I can experience the space 
much more fluidly than before.” LEFT: The 


floor plan of the 1,550-square-foot residence 
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ABOVE: “I wanted an informal, unconven- 
tional approach to dining, more like a living 
room where it's comfortable to have a meal,” 
says Mann, who designed the five-sided ta- 
ble, the sofa and the chairs, which are cov- 
ered in Haitian cotton. The corner screen is 
made from irregularly cut Douglas fir planks. 





side, he saw the obvious relationship 
of his own bold, sculptural designs to 
the pint-size bungalow. “I like primi- 
tive structures,” he says. “I prefer caves 
and monoliths to most twentieth-cen- 
tury buildings. These little stucco 
houses are a perfect basic form. If you 
paint them white and don’t add drap- 
eries or traditional trappings, they are 
an ideal environment.” 

Throughout the years of his highly 
informal apprenticeship, Wolf had 
carefully observed Mann’s thought 
processes and working methods and, 
in a number of cases, had even su- 
pervised the production of several 
designs. “The ideas go back and 
forth between us,” Mann says. “Jon’s 
very good at making things work.” 


In this case, the ideas went back 
and forth and stopped on one issue. “I 
don’t like barriers,” Mann explains. “1 
think it’s important to have the feel- 
ing that a space goes on forever no 
matter how small it is. I thought Jon 
needed to take down some walls.” 

Wolf, who is as peripatetic as he is 
pragmatic, knew he wouldn’t match 
the former owner's record of living in 
the house for nearly sixty years. So 
instead of detonating walls, Mann 
removed “endless” inside doors and 
ironwork details and replaced busy 
double-hung windows with simple 
apertures. Outside, a long swath of 
neat stucco wall was constructed to 
continue the front facade and shield 


continued on page 169 





“Ron and I like to engage in the act of making order—I think it makes us feel 
free,” says Wolf. ABOVE: Mann used Douglas fir planks for the table surfaces, 
shelving and storage in the office, “keeping a light, open feeling,” he notes. 
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ABOVE: “Because it’s a small room opening onto a courtyard, the furnishings are arranged at an angle,” says Mann of Wolf's 


bedroom. The shutters and oil jar are from Majorca. Rising from behind the bed is part of an untitled Lori Wolf work. 
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ABOVE: The concept for the fence was a collaborative effort. Wolf sug- 
gested the materials but envisioned the poles running vertically. Mann 
“cleaned up the act” by suggesting the poles be placed horizontally. A 
cluster of banana trees shades the Douglas-fir-plank table and stools. 





IN NANCY DINE’S eloquent film portrait a ; 
of her husband, Jim Dine: Childhood : 
Stories, there is a snapshot of the artist 
at about one. He still has a newborn’s 
great bare dome of a brow; features 
concentrated in the lower half of his 
face; fierce eyes, an unsettling intensi- 
ty to their focus. Dine has a graying 
beard now, and he often wears old- 
style, oval-shaped wire glasses that 
give him a resemblance to Matisse. 
But his mature head has kept, or re- 
covered, its original proportions; his 
gaze has the same demonic raptness. 

Dine was born in Cincinnati and 
raised by his grandparents. He dis- 
covered the aesthetic pull of objects 


Artist Jim Dine (right), who spends at least 
six months of the year in different studios 
around the world, finds that his work is not 
affected by the varying light and climates. 
“I always carry my ideas with me,” he says. 


A LITCHEHELD LANDSCAPE 


ARTIST JIM DINE AND HIS WIFE, NANCY, IN CONNECTICUT 





NANCY DINE 


TEXT BY JUDITH THURMAN PHOTOGRAPHY BY BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


while still a boy, among the various 
tools in the family hardware store. 
‘All those things,” he says. “For me it 
was a place of beauty.” 

Moving to New York in the late 
1950s, straight from art school, he 
became famous, or notorious, as a cre- 
ator of “happenings” and as the youn- 
gest member of a group of painters 
that included Claes Oldenburg, Jasper 
Johns, Larry Rivers and Robert Rausch- 
enberg—the artists for whom the 
term Pop was coined, and who were 
challenging the supremacy of the Ab- 
stract Expressionists. 


RIGHT: “A porch lends comfort to a house,” 
says Nancy Dine, pointing out that theirs, 
added to their Litchfield County, Connect- 
icut, farmhouse after Jim Dine sketched 
the proportions on the back of an envelope, 
‘could have been here from the beginning.” 
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“The style of the house is quite eclectic—sort of a nonstyle,” notes Nancy 
Dine. “Its most prominent feature, and what drew us to it from the first 
moment, is simply its very good vibes.” The east-facingydouble-fronted 
facade is a 1920s addition designed to complement the original flat- 
roofed 1790 structure. “It all looks early nineteenth century,” she says. 
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Critics have always used words like 
explosive and possessed in describing 
Dine’s talent, and he was only thirty- 
five when the Whitney Museum of 
American Art gave him his first retro- 
spective, in 1970. By then the motives 
of his work had begun to change. He 
continued to explore a handful of pri- 
mary themes—tools, hearts, robes (to 
which in recent years he has added 
skulls, trees, gates and the torso of 
Venus). But he says he felt “boxed in” 
by the Pop label and by the facile 
iconoclasm of the art that wore it, and 
he left the New York scene. 

In the next decade, living abroad 
and in the New England countryside, 
Dine produced many paintings, an 
extraordinary number of dark, mas- 
terly drawings and a body of impor- 
tant sculpture. The discipline and 
introspection of this period gave him, 
he has said, “a lot of personal strength,” 
and emerging from it, he began to 
work in a more meditative, some- 
times violent, but intrinsically un- 
beholden mode. The wunderkind of 
Pop has, ironically, become the spir- 
itual father to a new generation of 
figurative Expressionists. 

“Restless life is Dine’s forte,” writes 
art historian David Shapiro, and that 
is not just a metaphor. In the late 
1960s the artist and his family moved 
to England, returning a few years lat- 
er to settle on a Vermont farm, from 
which they made a series of working 
forays: back to London, where Dine 
still has a studio (“It’s like a factory; I 
don’t see anyone; I paint like crazy; I 
go to sleep with the paintings”); to 
Paris, where he keeps his art supplies 
and a bicycle in a Left Bank hotel (“I 
love hotel rooms. I make an incredi- 
ble mess of them—the management 
hates me”); to Walla Walla, Washing- 
ton, where he lives and sculpts in a 
converted church he and his wife 
own; to Venice, Jerusalem, Los Ange- 
les and Japan. Dine has a special, if 


perverse, fondness for Scandinavia, 
and he has spent several summers in 
the boathouse studio at Louisiana, the 
great Danish museum of modern art 
(see Architectural Digest, October 1990). 
“But the winters are even better,” he 
says. “That pale Baltic light. The ear- 
ly darkness—the endless depression. 
You go nuts there. It’s great for work.” 

Eight years ago the Dines decided 
they had lived (or lighted) in Vermont 
long enough and were ready “to tack- 
le New York again.” Their three sons 
were grown, and Nancy Dine, who 
was making film documentaries on 
the arts, needed the resources of the 
city. But their new place couldn’t hold 
all their “stuff,” and it couldn’t accom- 
modate their desire for seclusion. They 
found a late-eighteenth-century farm- 
house in Litchfield County, Connect- 
icut, at the end of a road, on eight 
acres. It was too big, they said, but it 
“spoke” to them, and they bought it. 
The couple then left for three months 
abroad, and when they returned 
they couldn’t remember where the 
house was. They wandered the hills 
for awhile before calling their real 
estate agent. “Where exactly do we 
live?” Dine asked. 

It should be noted that all migrato- 
ry creatures have a highly evolved 
homing instinct, and Dine is no ex- 
ception. “Home is where the heart is,” 
he declares. He’s teasing the cliché 
the way his paintings do, but he also 
means it. Marriage has been his bal- 
last, and Nancy is one of his most en- 
during subjects: “the heart in and of 
[the] paintings,” as one critic puts it; 
Dine’s “muse, his resource, his point 
of departure,” writes another. 

Their farmhouse is sprawling and 
somewhat eccentric. There is a cattle 
grid in the driveway to protect Nan- 
cy’s five hundred prize peonies from 
the cows on the neighboring dairy farm, 
whose owners have confused Con- 
necticut with Wyoming. A road may 


“Our furniture has moved all over with us for years,’ Nancy Dine says. Nearly 100 earthen- 
ware pitchers—only a part of the Dines’ collection—are displayed on the mantelpiece and 
shallow shelves in the living room. The ceramic pot with botanical drawings in the fore- 
ground is from a mid-1970s series by Jim Dine. A pair of Le Corbusier ponyhide chairs join a 
low table, on which sits Dine’s 1990 Red Venus. The stringless harp is early American, circa 1810. 
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ABOVE: Seating in the library is diverse: 
Two Jacobean chairs rest before the win- 
dows, and a pair of Windsor chairs, an Arts 
and Crafts high-back bench and a Victorian 
high chair surround the table. “We make 
good use of the library,” says Nancy Dine. 
‘And because there are so many books, we've 
made up our own version of the Dewey 
decimal system to keep them all straight.” 
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BELOW: “The dining room is where we 
most often find ourselves during the long 
winters,” Nancy Dine says. Her husband 
made the table from planks of pine in 1971; 
since then, each new guest has carved ini- 
tials on the surface. “Now it’s a treasured 
heirloom,” she says. Jim Dine’s 1990 Black 
Venus stands on a chest; his Last Vermont 
Robe is in the adjoining informal gallery. 


or may not have once run past the 
front door, which now opens onto a 
lawn, and the entrance is through the 
kitchen: “My fate,” says Nancy Dine, 
“in every house we've ever lived in.” 

In the original part of the house, 
the ceilings are low, the rooms dark 
and intimate. In the “tasteful modern 
addition,” a phrase Nancy smiles at, 
there is light and space, even a certain 
grandness. A two-story former en- 
trance hall—now an informal gallery 
—was painted orange by the previ- 
ous owners: “They were Dutch,” Nan- 
cy says. “They had the hall filled with 
portraits from the House of . . .“—she 
laughs—“Orange.” 

The Dines repainted, but not every- 
thing. “We just did what was neces- 
sary,” says Nancy. “The house had a 
patina, and we liked it.” Its style, in 
fact, is similar to that of her filmmak- 
ing: spare and reflective but with the 
occasional romantic flourish. 

Agnes Martin once said that what 
she admired most about Dine’s work 
was “his way of using crude and vio- 
lent objects, and... taming them... 
making them poetic.” The farmhouse 
contains all kinds of incongruous- 
ly poetic things. A harp in the living 
room has no strings; it’s a piece of 
folk sculpture. So is the sofa table, 
which Dine built from an old door, 
leaving on the hinges—a typical ges- 
ture toward past attachments. The din- 
ing table is an instant tribal artifact that 
the artist “knocked together” a few 
hours before dinner some twenty years 
ago, using three thick slabs of pine 
from a local mill. The soft wood has 
since been scarred, or scarified, with a 
penknife: a graffiti heart; a totemic fig- 
ure; the initials of friends and family. 

Dine is never not working. He has 
made art of a lawnmower, a pair of 
shoes, an old suit. He draws, paints, 
sculpts, prints, pots, casts bronze, 
makes films, writes poetry and de- 
signs stage sets. “There is no medium 
that Jim is afraid to work with,” his 
wife concludes. “He would probably 
cut your hair if you asked him to.” 

Dine sizes up the job with a cryp- 
tic smile. “I am,” he agrees, “a very 
handy guy.” (1) 
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Nancy Dine is the collector in the family: of American quilts, Victoriana, hats and photographs. In Her bedroom are four 
. photographs of Colette—by Irving Penn, Cartier-Bresson, Kertész and Freund. A portrait of Gertrude Stein by Horst and 
family photos complete the grouping. “It’s a matter of principle that the collections be used,” she says. “The quilts go on 
beds; the Swedish country rugs are walked on.” Of her many vases, she says, ‘Anything that holds water gets flowers in it.” 
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“It’s a little place in the woods,” says Jim Dine of the separate building he designed for his work. “I love that it’s apart from 
the house, and of all the studios I paint in around the world, this one is extremely special to me. It’s where I can be the 
most silent. It’s obscure. It’s unto itself. If we didn’t have the house, I’d still have this studio here.” “It’s self-contained,” 
Nancy Dine says. “Jim’s even planted his own private garden outside.” A Dine work-in-progress leans against the wall. 





At the rear of the house, a spring-fed pond has “developed ecologically since we arrived,” says Nancy Dine. “We now 
have bass and muskrats, and mallards come back every year.” Though working to preserve the 250-year-old maple 
trees, the Dines have deliberately made the landscaping as simple as possible. “This is the one place we have where our 
whole family gathers,” she says. “We skated on the pond at Christmas, and that’s about as complicated as things get here.” 
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Fountain, circa 1850. Cast iron; 42/4" high x 26%" in diameter. By the mid-19th century, designers increasingly favored molded cast 
iron over hand-wrought iron for their decorative wares. American furniture makers, influenced by the Romantic movement in 
England, often embellished fountains with griffins and other mythological creatures. The Garden Antiquary, New York. 


large urn of fluted iron painted to imi- 
tate stone.” 

By the 1920s and 1930s, with the ad- 
vent of modern technology and man- 
ners, Victorian designs were regarded 
as hopelessly fussy and out-of-date, 
and the cast-iron urns Wharton de- 
scribes are part of a mise-en-scene 
meant to conjure up a rich and dusty 
past. Indeed, it was only someone of 
Wharton’s sophistication and genera- 
tion who might discern the romantic 
allusion to Renaissance Italian gar- 
dens that the urns were originally in- 
tended to convey. 

It is ironic, though, that for many 
years cast-iron garden pieces were re- 
garded as quaint back numbers, be- 
cause while the Victorians wanted to 
dignify their work with what they 
believed to be classical design from 
the distant past, they were also very 
proud of the up-to-date technological 
wizardry that allowed them to create 
outdoor furniture with cast-iron palm 
fronds and grapevines that looked 
(they thought) like the real thing. 
“Our success in this particular branch 
of our business... has convinced us 
of the growing taste for and apprecia- 
tion of, the artistic and ornamental in 


FELICIANO 





ABOVE: Garden Seat (one of a pair), Hart Foundry, circa 1900. Cast iron; 40" x 42". 
The laurel-leaf motif featured on a garden seat was popularized by the English 
ironworks company Coalbrookdale. American foundries often used naturalistic 
patterns—plant forms, vines and clusters of leaves—that were replicas of designs our manufactures; hence we have 
originated by British and French manufacturers. The Garden Antiquary, New York. spared no exertions or expense in get- 


EDITH WHARTON’S novel Hudson River 
Bracketed, written in 1929, calls up the 
specter of a decaying Hudson River 
mansion in the Italianate style of the 
1850s as a symbol of old East Coast 
civilization. The novel's hero, a callow 
youth from the fictional boomtown of 
Euphoria, Illinois, encounters the 
house when visiting relatives back 
East. “When the front of the house 
was before them... , Vance saw that 
it was smaller than he had expected; 
but the air of fantasy and mystery 
remained....A sort of sloping roof 
over the front door also rested on 
elaborately ornamented brackets, 
and on each side of the steps was a 


RIGHT: Pair of Pedestals and Urns, circa 1870. 
Cast iron and bronze; 61" high x 14" in di- 
ameter. Garden Park Antiques, Nashville. 
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ABOVE: Pair of Chairs, third quarter of the 19th century. Cast iron; 28/4" 
x 22/4" each. Refinements to the heating process allowed designers to 
cast iron into a variety of historical motifs. A pair of garden chairs 
combine cherubs and classical lyres with Renaissance-inspired arms 
ending in ram’s heads. John M. Davis Inc., Harwinton, Connecticut. 


ting up new and original designs,” 
trumpeted the I/lustrated Catalogue of 
Statuary, Fountains, Vases, Settees Etc. 
For Parks, Gardens, and Conservatories, 
put out by the J. L. Mott Ironworks of 
New York City in 1873. 

The garden furniture that hid coy- 
ly behind great rhododendrons and 
sprouted near croquet lawns all over 
the East, Midwest and South from the 
1850s onward is a perfect example of 
the marriage in the Victorian mind 
between technological advancement 
and classical erudition, between an 
interest in natural history and a sen- 
timental apotheosizing of nature. In 
their book Ornamental Ironwork, histo- 
rians Susan and Michael Southworth 
write, “Unlike wrought iron, cast iron 





has little integrity as a material. No 
one form is more ‘appropriate’ than 
another.” The Victorians, therefore, 
could go wild—and go wild they did. 
Copying such classical precursors 
as the Warwick vase (the original 
was excavated from Hadrian's villa in 
Rome in 1771 and owned by the duke 
of Warwick), factories showed scru- 
pulous attention to botanical detail 
and audacious disregard of what na- 
ture could do. For the Victorians, nas- 
turtiums were pretty and evidence 
of God's work; if technology could 
improve on nature and twine iron 
nasturtiums together to make a chair- 
back; so much the better. 

One of the products of the ad- 
vances in technology in the late eigh- 





OPPOSITE: Urn, circa 1880. Cast iron; 39" x 43". Made for both func- 
tional and symbolic purposes since ancient times, urns were first 
used as garden decoration during the Italian Renaissance. Neoclas- 
sical ornamentation such as carved lion’s-head handles and bands of 
molding adorned 19th-century urns. Garden Park Antiques, Nashville. 


teenth and early nineteenth centuries 
that we have come to call the Indus- 
trial Revolution, ornamental cast iron 
had a fairly ignominious history be- 
fore that time. The earliest piece of 
cast iron known to exist is a small lion 
from sixth-century China. The process 
of casting was not used in Europe be- 
fore the fourteenth century, however, 
and then it was usually used to pro- 
duce cannons and household articles 
such as pots. 

The disfavor with which cast iron 
was looked upon was largely due to 
the difficulty of making it. Cast iron is 
essentially the product of iron ore 
that is heated to a high temperature 
so that the raw iron (known as pig 


continued on page 170 
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“When I need peace and quiet I go to La 
Mistralée, my villa in St.-Tropez,” says Pa- 
risian hairdresser Alexandre, who counts 
royalty and some of the most noted names 
in couture, film and the theater among 
his patrons. OPPOSITE ABOVE: The winter 
garden provides an exotic environment for 
small lunches and dinners. ABOVE: A fin- 
de-siécle-style profusion characterizes the 
living room, where gilt accents and tapes- 
try upholstery add to the imaginative mix. 


OPPOSITE: “At La Mistralée, I’m surround- 
ed by all the souvenirs of my life,” says 
Alexandre, left, with his friend and business 
partner, Gérard Saldi. The house, which had 
been abandoned, was in need of repair and 
had to undergo a four-year-long restoration. 


“MY LIFE HAS been a succession of 
happy, surprising, droll events,” says 
the renowned Parisian hairdresser Alex- 
andre. “I remember when Ira von 
Furstenberg got married in Venice— 
she was only fifteen at the time. It 
ended with an impromptu swim in 
the Grand Canal, in front of all the 
guests in their gondolas and at least 
two hundred journalists. And I can 
still picture the silent tears that trick- 
led down Elizabeth Taylor’s cheeks at 
every curl I cut, and how charmingly 
she smiled when it was over. Then 
there was Jacqueline Kennedy, dressed 
up for her gala dinner at Versailles. 
Despite the fact that her hair was 


short, I did it in a chignon, adding 
a piece of jewelry. She thought it was 
a bit too much, but I told her she 
should remember that she was din- 


ing chez Louis XIV. Even General de 
Gaulle was impressed. ‘Madame, vous 
étes éblouissante!’ he said, and he was 
never effusive.” 

St.-Tropez—born Alexandre began 
his career while still in his teens. He 
was discovered by the noted coiffeur 
Antoine, whose daring styles were all 
the rage in the twenties and thirties. 
As he completed his apprenticeship 
in Cannes, his talent was quickly no- 
ticed by others. The Begum Aga Khan 
had employed him for her wedding 





coiffure and subsequently introduced 
him to the duchess of Windsor—and 
that was all he needed to strike out on 
his own. Alexandre was to follow the 
duchess to Paris, and then to the Unit- 
ed States. He acknowledges today 
that he owes several hundred clients 
to her goodwill. 

Alexandre’s foray into the Alma- 
nach de Gotha began with the com- 
tesse de Paris, who acquainted him 
with all the royal families of Europe. 
His patrons included the queens of 


Belgium, Greece and Spain, and to- 
day, most of the continent's princess- 
es either come to his salon or request 
his services for important occasions. 
In the sixties and seventies Alexan- 
dre’s establishment on the rue du Fau- 
bourg St.-Honoré became the place 
to go to chat; the jet-setters installed 
themselves on the huge pouf in his 
central salon, and on days when 
there were big parties, there was 
standing room only. In May 1980 he 
moved to his Art Déco and ultramod- 
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ern salon on the avenue Matignon. 

Alexandre stills works in an official 
capacity for more than fifteen coun- 
tries, and goes to each one to prepare 
events such as balls, coronations and 
imperial celebrations. On these trips 
he sometimes takes with him as many 
as twenty people from his salon. But he 
notes that over forty years of continu- 
ous galas is enough for anybody, and he 
feels he deserves the relative repose 
that he plans to take at La Mistralée, 
his much-loved St.-Tropez villa. 
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OPPOSITE: An embroidered gold satin throw transforms a sofa table into a rich setting 
for inscribed photographs of the duchess of Windsor and the Begum Aga Khan. ABOVE: 
Wallpaper by Zuber and elaborate moldings set the Gothic Revival tone of the library. 
To the left of the window is a Louise Abema portrait of tragedienne Sarah Bernhardt. 


Alexandre’s establishment 
on the rue du Faubourg St.-Honore 


became the place to go. 
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“lm going to say good-bye this 
Christmas,” he declares. “I plan to 
retire and leave the everyday run- 
ning of the business to my associate, 
Michel Dervyn. The time has come to 
do something else—to enjoy my house, 
which I’ve put so much energy into.” 

Built in 1860 by French politician 
Emile Olivier, Alexandre’s seven-bed- 
room residence is generously propor- 
tioned. It has a spacious park around 
it and stands at the entrance to the vil- 
lage of his childhood. “The location 
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was wonderful,” he says. “The only 
problem was that nobody had lived 
in the house for thirty years.” 

Alexandre’s restoration project was 
to last four years. With his longtime 
friend and partner, Gérard Saldi, he 
assumed complete responsibility for 
the decoration. “Gérard had a certain 
amount of furniture, and we brought 
it all in, which to some extent explains 
the variety of what's here,” he notes. 
“We were determined to preserve the 
fin-de-siécle style, since it reflects my 
taste exactly. Nevertheless, each room 
is original in its own way.” 

Some of Alexandre’s choices were 
imposed by circumstance. For exam- 
ple, the old women who looked af- 
ter the building before his arrival 
had raised much-needed money by 
selling the original parquetry. “As a 
result, we had to import a special 
floor, which has a leathery sheen to it 
that lends character to the reception 
rooms,” says Alexandre. “But mostly 


whole thing is very special to me. 

“I spend every summer at La Mis- 
tralée with my family and friends,” 
Alexandre continues, “and we pass most 
of the mornings by the pool, lunching 
in the Chinese pavilion.” The pavilion 
is a legacy of his visit to Taipei, where 
he was so taken with the powerful 
colors of the buildings that he decid- 
ed to imitate them in St.-Tropez. 

In winter, however, Alexandre re- 
treats to his library—and his mem- 
ories. These are plentiful, for his 
contacts with the worlds of cinema 
and theater have been steady and 
uninterrupted. He worked with his 
friend Jean Cocteau on several proj- 
ects over the course of twenty years. 
“T’ve even been in films!” he laughs. 
“Vittorio De Sica had me play my- 
self in a mock-up of my salon, in 
Woman Times Seven, and I had a part 
with Liz Taylor in The Taming of the 
Shrew.” After My Fair Lady he cut 
off Audrey Hepburn’s long, beautiful 


“We were determined to preserve 
the fin-de-siécle style, since it reflects 
my taste exactly. Nevertheless, each 
room is original in its own way.” 


we tried to stay faithful to Olivier’s 
Provencal ideal.” 

Nowadays, relaxing in a house 
where every detail reminds him of 
his travels around the world and his 
encounters with the famous, Alexan- 
dre concentrates on entertaining his 
friends. One of his greatest joys is his 
winter garden. 

“I built it after a trip to England, 
where I admired Cecil Beaton’s,” 
he recalls. “I very much wanted to 
have one of my own at La Mistralée. 
I bought the unusual horn furniture 
at the duke of Bedford’s sale. The 
plants are all lovingly watered—the 


hair. Before her wedding Grace Kelly 
told him, “If I come to Monaco, I'll call 
you.” She kept her word. As Princess 
Grace she stayed loyal to him, and 
Alexandre has never gotten over her 
tragic death. 

He also took care of Maria Callas’s 
hair both on stage and off; he collabo- 
rated with directors Luchino Viscon- 
ti and Franco Zeffirelli and worked 
at the Paris Opéra. Many celebrated 
stage actresses requested his services, 
as did Rudolf Nureyev. However, 
though Alexandre’s career has cov- 
ered virtually every aspect of show 


continued on page 168 


The master bedroom displays part of Alexandre’s extensive collection of Oriental art and an- 
tiques. Flanking the English japanned mirror are framed 18th-century Chinese scrolls. “The 
pictures were inspired by the life of a Chinese princess,” he says. Hanging at right is an 18th- 
century Japanese screen. Chinese figures of goddesses and warriors are aligned on the mantel. 
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“The unexpected is rarely self-conscious,” 
observes Victoria Hagan (above), who as- 
sembled disparate objects in restoring and 
designing an Upper East Side town house. “I 
like rooms to look as if they have evolved.” 


BEFORE THE PLANS were drawn, interi- 
or designer Victoria Hagan took her 
client to see Howards End, a movie 
about—among other things—a wom- 
an in love with a country house. 
There was just one hitch. Howards 
End was a rambling manor surrounded 
by gardens and the green fields of 
Hertfordshire. The residence Hagan 
was working on was a turn-of-the- 
century urban dwelling in a neglect- 
ed row of town houses on a crowded 
Manhattan side street with a deli on 
the corner and the honk and screech 
of Second Avenue a few doors down. 
“It’s transformation that interests 
me,” explains Hagan. “I take some- 
thing unattractive and make it beauti- 
ful. It’s a Pygmalion instinct.” Lucky 
thing. To bring this ordinary house to 
life, Hagan literally turned it inside 
out, giving it the feeling of a garden. 
Indeed, it was a longing for outdoor 
space that prompted the owner, a 
marketing consultant, to sell her co- 
op and buy the town house. Now, 
garden urns spill ivy on the sideboard 
in the dining room. A broad French 
garden chaise—looking as if it be- 
longed on the terrace of a chateau 


COUNTRY SPIRIT 
IN NEW YORK 





ARTFUL ARRANGEMENTS AND INTERIOR DESIGN BY VICTORIA HAGAN 


TEXT BY SUSAN CHEEVER 


MUTED COLORS SOFTEN THE CITY PHOTOGRAPHY BY DURSTON SAYLOR 


LEFT: Light filters through etched glass in the entrance hall, where Hagan 
combined a gilt sunburst clock and an antique American table. “I want there 
to be conversations between pieces, and I want them to be interesting con- 
versations,” she says. ABOVE: A 1920s painted wood gate becomes sculpture 
in the living room. The iridescent silk pillow fabric is from Clarence House. 


“It’s transformation that interests me. 
It's a Pygmalion instinct.” 
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LEFT: Grapes on the Mantel, a painting by Ken Ober, echoes the real mantel in 
the living room. Woman at Ease by Steven Singer is on the hearth. Bentwood 
chairs are by Alvar Aalto. The 1940s low table has a wrought-iron base. Henry 
Calvin fabric covers the French chaise. ABOVE: The garden feeling in the dining 
room is underscored by the eucalyptus-leaf cones and the urn on the console. 


by the Loire—sits near a flowered 
hooked rug in the living room. Op- 
posite it, a peeling painted garden 
gate from the 1920s that Peter Rabbit 
might have scooted under hangs on 
the celadon wall above a sofa uphol- 
stered in a cotton stripe. The fire- 
proof steel front door is painted on 
the inside to look like a vine-covered 
garden wall. The light in the rooms, 
pouring through a skylight and 
gleaming off the walls, is a pale, dap- 
pled green like the light under a 
grape arbor on a summer afternoon. 
The merging of indoors and out- 


doors, city and country, is just the 
beginning of the odd coupling that 
is Victoria Hagan’s design signature. 
“It’s the mix that excites me,” says Ha- 
gan, who used everything from Dan- 
ish modern to Louis XV in just one 
room of the house. “I hate the word 
eclectic because it implies random 
placement just for the hell of it,” she 
notes. “I do it very carefully.” 

In the living room, for instance, a 
1940s mirror-topped low table on a 
gilt wrought-iron base is flanked by 
Alvar Aalto’s sinuous bentwood arm- 
chairs and a primitive painted 1816 











LEFT: A steel-and-brass four-poster accentuates the high ceilings in the master 
bedroom. The Victorian chaise, which Hagan reupholstered, once belonged 
to the owner's grandmother. Drapery silk is from Clarence House. Sander- 
son wallpaper border. ABOVE: City View, a 1920s print by Jean-Emile Labou- 
reur, is paired with an Adirondack table from the same era. Tiffany’s clock. 


armoire—all reflected in the face of 
an antique gilt sunburst clock from 
France in the adjoining entrance hall. 
“I look for pieces that have strong 
character,” Hagan says. “It’s the rela- 
tionship between the pieces that 
brings them to life.” 

Upstairs in the library, the design- 
er used a dark putty green—another 
outdoor color—and paneled bookcas- 
es. Across the hall in the bedroom, 
simple ivory silk draperies are hung 
on French doors to the balcony, the 
contemporary steel-and-brass four- 
poster is covered in a textured white 


fabric, and a Victorian chaise longue 
that belonged to the owner’s grand- 
mother is upholstered in a cool beige- 
and-green print. On the painted French 
chest of drawers is arranged, Hagan 
style, an English silver lamp, a mirror 
framed in gold leaf, an antique shell 
box and a garden urn filled with flow- 
ers. An Adirondack twig table stands 
in the corner beneath a William 
Morris flowered border. Somehow, 
the riot of styles the designer has 
brought together makes a unified, 
serene space, worlds away from the 

continued on page 169 








“What is interesting about the house,” says English architect and de- 
signer Chester Jones, “is that it has a dimension normally found only 
in the country. You move horizontally—and that is rather a luxury 
in a city center.” ABOVE: Jones, seated in the library in front of a circa 
1810 full-length portrait of a couple by the Danish painter Ridler, con- 
verted the mid-19th-century Neoclassical town house for a collector. 


“The rooms had lost their sense of architecture,” Jones says. OPPO- 
SITE: For the entrance hall, he created a wall with a shallow blind 
arch to strengthen the spatial composition and act as a backdrop 
for an 1809 painting of Monsieur Delanoy by Fabre and a collec- 
tion of blue-and-white Kangxi porcelain. The faux-marbre Tuscan-or- 
dered door surround “establishes the Neoclassical spirit,” notes Jones. 


ENGLISH MIEN 


PROPER DETAILS FOR A LONDON COLLECTOR 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY CHESTER JONES 


AFTER THE DUST Of redecorating had 
settled, a friend who knows a great 
deal about antiques came to see the 
house. He stopped in front of a radia- 
tor cover and gasped, “Oh my God, 
it's a Thomas Hope fire screen.” 

It wasn’t, but the mistake was un- 
derstandable and proved two things. 


TEXT BY ELIZABETH LAMBERT 


Chester Jones is a designer who knows 
how to give a house the right details; 
the client is a collector who might 
well have discovered a Thomas Hope 
fire screen. 

Finding the remarkable is a talent 
that the client says is based on two 
essentials: “a hunter’s instinct and a 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


poker face.” He lives by the thrill of 
the chase and is passionate about art. 
All art. “The whole spectrum interests 
me,” he says. “Predynastic Egypt to 
contemporary, there isn’t a period I 
don’t like. I’m not madly keen on ted- 
dy bears and what they call automat- 
ed toy memorabilia, but in my time I 
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The neo-Gothic overdoor defeils and wall paneling in the living 
room were designed by Jongg in the style of early-19th-centur 
English architect Edward Blore. To the far left is Sebastiano Ric- 
cis painting of the Rape of Europa. A 96th-century Mannerist 1] 
by Spranger of the mafri ize of Saint Catherine hangs above a You- 
is XIV gilt console table, where a 15th-century Rossellina bust is 
flanked by two Louis XIV bronze ewers. A pair of Giovanni Bologna 
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In a corner of the living room, a pair of Ming blue-and-white covered jars are 
placed within the deep reveals of the window. A late-17th-century Indo-Portu- 
guese chest on a matching stand, designed and crafted in England by George Bul- 
lock in the early 19th century, displays a Florentine majolica pitcher, jar and plate. 
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must have collected just about every- 
thing else.” 

That was the problem. He had 
filled his house in England with too 
many wonderful things and decorat- 
ed the rooms himself. When he called 
on English architect and designer Ches- 
ter Jones for a little help with the 
entrance hall, the response was can- 
did. “I told him I just couldn't face it,” 
Jones says. “The house was so eclec- 
tic—Impressionist, Scandinavian, Pre- 
Raphaelite and old-master paintings; 
Persian ceramics; Greek antiquities. 
I said I could only work with him if he 
admitted that he had too much.” 

Strong words, but the client could 
see the point. The collection needed 
editing. He didn’t mind the nudge; 
indeed, his interests by then were be- 
coming more focused: toward Renais- 
sance bronzes, old-master drawings, 
Italian Mannerist paintings and the 
Neoclassical arts of early-nineteenth- 
century France. The time was right 
for sorting out rather than expanding. 

So it was that the house that had 
just been redecorated had the build- 
ers back again. It needed to be rid of 
the false ceilings, downlights and Hes- 
sian wallcoverings that denied all the 
proportions and details of the Victori- 
an rooms, and it needed an encom- 
passing architecture to stabilize the 
collection, which was still quite broad. 

“Great spans of time tend to be dis- 
ruptive,” says Jones. “A neutral back- 
ground can’t contain them. A strong 
and varied collection needs a strong 
background. The client is part of a 
tradition of great eccentric collectors 
in England—think of Horace Walpole 
at Strawberry Hill, William Beckford 
at Fonthill Abbey, Sir John Soane 
in London. You can’t help but love 
those men. They lived for art, and 
they built wonderful houses with a 
powerful character to show off their 
collections. This house should con- 
tinue in that tradition.” 

The interests of a great collector are 
bound to range widely. “The way to 
make sense of it all,” Jones says, “is to 
concentrate a different part of the col- 
lection in each room. I gave the din- 
ing room new classical details to set 





‘Art is to be used and enjoyed,” says the client of his various collections. “Beautiful things should be an everyday 
pleasure, not a luxury.” A pair of Regency silver-gilt Paul Storr wine coolers anchor the table in the dining room. 
At the sides of the late-18th-century English mantel, life-size 18th-century bronzes of Pythagoras and Epicurus 
are set on pedestals to take the form of herms. An 18th-century marble bust of the comte de Saint-Simon by Leroux 
is on a pedestal to the far left. Suspended from the ceiling, which is painted as a sky, is a First Empire chandelier. 
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New cornices, architraves and pilasters were added to the library, a small room 
used for afternoon tea as well as reading. Jones designed the bookcase, with side 
compartments for objects, embellishing it with terra-cotta-painted carved wood 
Sphinxes, trailing husks and other classical motifs. Circa 1760 English chairs join 
the table, on which sits a piece from a collection of Renaissance gilt bronzes. 
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off his Attic vases and a very good 
pair of portrait busts by Joseph Nolle- 
kens. I made him promise he would 
never sell those busts, but alas, they 
then looked so good that other collec- 
tors and museums gave him no peace 
until he did. Now those busts have 
gone, but others have come and the 
design still holds.” 

The living room is designed for 
Renaissance bronzes and old-master 
paintings and drawings. The small li- 
brary beyond is in the tradition of a 
collector’s cabinet room, a jewel of a 
space to set off a selection of special 
favorites—majolica, an Islamic tile, 
a working collection of fine books, 
a table and chairs for reading. Both 
rooms have a style somewhere be- 
tween First Empire and Regency and 
a shade somewhere between French 
dove gray and what Jones calls “the 
colors of a misty morning.” 

“I suppose we've stretched the age 
of the house a bit by adding Neo- 
classical details of circa 1820 in the 
dining room and paneling and neo- 
Gothic details of circa 1830 in the liv- 
ing room,” says Jones, “but it’s all the 
same architectural grammar—they Te 
all design elements that could con- 
ceivably have existed here when the 
house was built as a residence of 
some eighty rooms in about 1850.” 

Since that time the rooms had 
changed considerably. The house had 
been turned into a gentlemen’s club; 
following that, some architectural fea- 
tures disappeared as it was broken 
into separate apartments. In the last 
few years the client has bought sever- 
al of those apartments, and the ar- 
chitectural sense of the house as a se- 
quence of rooms has emerged again. 
A stronger chimneypiece has been 
installed; doors are aligned for or- 
der. New cornices, floors, paneled 
walls, doors, pilasters and other de- 
tails, all designed by Jones, have put 
the early nineteenth century back 
into the house. 

Throughout the upheaval—eigh- 
teen months of disarray—the collec- 
tor lived in the house, ignoring the 
dust, relishing the many discussions 
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“I care very much about the juxtaposition of paintings and sculpture and find it quite painful if things are not 
arranged correctly,” says the collector. “I don’t mean symmetry, I mean harmony.” The early-19th-century Irish 
mantelpiece trimmed with “fat and lean” marble is a focal point in the living room. Above it hangs a circa 1700 
portrait of the Neapolitan architect Sanfelice by Solimena. Drawings by Bandinelli and Boucher and a miniature 
1603 oil by Uytewael complete the vignette; below are Renaissance bronze figural andirons after Tiziano Aspetti. 
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GARDENS: 
VILLA TAYLOR 


THE COMTESSE DE BRETEUIL'S 
MARRAKESH OASIS 


TEXT BY NICHOLAS FOX WEBER 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DEREK FELL 


In the heart of Marrakesh’s European quarter lie the Villa Tay- 
lor and its gardens. Known as the American villa, the house, 
which was built in the mid-1920s by a granddaughter of Ulys- 
ses S. Grant, has been the residence of Comtesse Madeleine de 
Breteuil since 1947. OPPOSITE: Palms sway beside the tower. 


THE VILLA TAYLOR and its sprawling 
gardens constitute an exercise in how 
to live in the midst of a vibrant but 
difficult city. After the crush of people 
and automobiles in the medina of 
Marrakesh, the villa’s gardens offer an 
oasis of calm, a semitropical refuge 
where splashing fountains mute the 
clamor of one of North Africa's largest 
cities, and the heady scent of orange 
blossoms, jasmine and gardenias re- 
places the exhaust fumes and dust. 
Situated about a mile from the 
twelfth-century ramparts—sand-col- 
ored walls that enclose the old town 
—the villa lies in the European quar- 
ter of Marrakesh. It takes its name 
from its first owner, American mil- 
lionaire Mrs. Moses Taylor, who built 
it between 1923 and 1926. Taylor, a 
granddaughter of Ulysses S. Grant, 
used the estate as a winter retreat un- 
til World War II, when it served for a 
time as the American headquarters 
in Morocco. For nearly half a century 


ABOVE RIGHT: The view from the tower, 
which rises five stories, takes in the vil- 
la’s lush gardens; beyond are the domes 
of Marrakesh. In the distance are the At- 
las Mountains. RIGHT: A statue of Jean de 
Breteuil, the comtesse’s late son, stands 
amid olive trees and clumps of ivy before 
the ornamental pool off the living room. 
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A French architect designed the Villa Tay- 
lor, and local craftsmen contributed to the 
Islamic decoration. ABOVE: A geometric 
pattern is cast by the railing on a balcony. 


ABOVE: Marble slabs set off by inlays of mo- 
saic pave the cloistered courtyard off the liv- 
ing room. Water—in the form of fountains 
and pools—has long been a fundamental 
element in Moorish gardens, which were 
planned as refuges from the desert heat. 
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During Wortd War-ll the Villa Taylor was the American 
headquarters in Morocco. Later, eminent visitors such as 
Winston Churchill and Franklin Roosevelt staved there as y 


guests of the comtesse and her late husband, a Ffench news- . 
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Though she employs five gardeners, the comtesse spends her days 
tending her varied plants. BELOW: A sunny area in front of the villa. 
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it has been the home of Comtesse 
Madeleine de Breteuil. Indeed, the 
property has been the focal point of 
the comtesse’s life since 1947, when 
she married Comte Charles de Bre- 
teuil, the French-born publisher of 
newspapers in Marrakesh, Casablan- 
ca, Tangier, Dakar, Senegal and Paris. 
That same year the comte’s mother, 
who was born in Boston, acquired the 
villa and its grounds as a wedding gift 
for the couple (see Architectural Di- 
gest, May/June 1977). 

The modest entrance to the proper- 
ty bears no sign. The only opening in 
the walls is barely wide enough for 
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ABOVE: Multihued snapdragons, amaryllis, larkspur and other im- 
ported flowers are arrayed beneath olive, lemon and palm trees. 


the passing of a car or a horse-drawn 
buggy (a popular mode of transport 
in Marrakesh); there is no portal, and 
the guardhouse is concealed behind 
tall trees. But at all hours of the day 
an Arab guard, clad in a traditional 
caftan, is on duty. Once inside, visi- 
tors find themselves in a secluded for- 
est. Only the distant traffic noise and 
the periodic sounds of fervent prayer 
from a nearby mosque penetrate the 
cacophony of birdsongs. This is a 
world of its own: the acres of small 
trees and spider ferns and flowering 
shrubs bisected by pathways in front 
of the villa, the flower gardens near 


ABOVE: Amaryllis provides intense color before a row of larkspur. 
Because of the dry climate, only bougainvillea blooms year-round. 


the terrace and around the pool, the 
courtyards with their hedges and 
fountains, and the vegetable gardens, 
neatly pruned shrubs, and cacti and 
palms behind the house. 

The garden is the comtesse’s pas- 
sion, and it’s no surprise to find her 
with a leaf atop her neatly coiffed 
hair. Her friends call her Boule, a nick- 
name she earned, she says, because 
she was so round as a child. During 
the day she usually has on well-worn 
gardening gloves. She employs five 
full-time gardeners—more if the sea- 
son requires it—but she alone deter- 
mines what gets trimmed and where 


a tree should be cut back or more 
shrubs put in. She likes to have her 
hand in things. The comtesse began 
reworking the original scheme of the 
gardens more than forty years ago; 
now she has had the pleasure of see- 
ing her ideas take form. “My mother- 
in-law came to Marrakesh for only 
two months of the year, but I have 
had my life here,” she says. 

The details of the grounds are or- 
derly without being fussy. At the cen- 
ter of a cloistered courtyard bounded 
by guest bedrooms, the comtesse’s 
sleeping quarters and the main living 


continued on page 172 





BELOW: Walls in the tones of the desert contrast with the sky. King 
Hassan II now owns the villa, but the comtesse has lifetime tenancy. 





“We converted three apartments into one,” says architect Robert Pahnke of the Washington, 
D.C., penthouse of former U.S. senator Howard Baker. Notes interior designer Bebe Winkler, 
Baker and his late wife, Joy, “wanted the spaces to be as comfortable as their Tennessee house.” 
ABOVE: Photographs chronicling Baker’s distinguished career line a hallway. Saxony carpet. 


fi FORMER US. SENATOR Howard Baker has enjoyed some 
HO WARD BA KER S pretty spectacular views in his day. There was the 


one from the Republican leader's office, looking 
( AP] | li \ } IE \ X } down the sweep of America’s front lawn, the Mall, 
past the Washington Monument and the Reflecting 


THE FORMER SENATOR'S Pool, all the way to the Lincoln Memorial. Then 


there was the one from his chief of staff's office at the 
WASHINGTON, Be Oe APARTMENT White House, perpendicular to the first view, across 
the Mall to the Jefferson Memorial. Now he has yet 


another, from the penthouse apartment on Pennsyl- 
MSCHITE SIS REIS eerie STINIRE OT BTL vania Avenue that he and his late wife, Joy, moved 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY BEBE WINKLER, ASID ‘nie aioli ae Pata Itd t ith ” 
TEXT BY CHRISTOPHER BUCKLEY into earlier this year. It does not come with nuclear 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY ANDREW D. LAUTMAN buttons, Marine One and an honor guard, like an- 
other Pennsylvania Avenue address a few blocks 
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west, but the view has no apologies to make. You can 
see: the Capitol, the National Gallery, the Mall, the 
National Archives, the Smithsonian Castle, the Old 
Post Office, the Washington Monument and the 
South Lawn of the White House. You also have a 
close-up view of the J. Edgar Hoover Building right 
next door, but then, you can’t have everything. 

To encounter Howard Baker, in his law offices 
a few floors below the new apartment, is a very 
Washington experience. Former secretary of state Law- 
rence Eagleburger, who just happened to be walking 
in at the same time, graciously held open the door 
for this arriving visitor, setting a tone of high ex- 
pectation. Aides appeared at regular and courte- 
ous intervals to apologize for the brief delay and to 
say that the senator would not be much longer now. 
Then there was the walk to the corner office, a long 
walk, past many lawyers’ offices, the trilling of 
phones and chirruping of fax machines. Then it was 
through an ante-office and finally into his person- 


SHSV AYYSL 


ABOVE: “We formerly had a residence near the Australian Embassy,” “Each of the rooms has a spectacular view,” says Pahnke. BE- 
says Howard Baker, sitting before a portrait of Joy. “Then, when the LOW: “Joy Baker loved the colors in the aubergine family,” recalls 
kids were all grown and out on their own, we decided there was Winkler. “I used soft versions of them in the living room and through- 
no need for a big house, and we made plans for this apartment.” out.” The sofa damask is from Stroheim & Romann. Saxony rug. 
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al office, where the senator, a broad man with a 
deep, sandy voice, narrow penetrating eyes and an 
air of friendly authority, was at work behind a 
sturdy wooden desk. 

In the corner of his office hangs a small picture of 
a one-room building in Huntsville, Tennessee, that was 


his grandfather's law office. The senator is a gentle- 
man-lawyer and a southerner, and that is a formida- 
ble combination of things to be. 
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him even briefly one is left with the impression that 
this country would have been in very capable hands 
had it elected him to the presidency. 

“That's why we bought it,” Baker says, comment- 
ing on the apartment's views. When his law firm 
moved to its new location, he had the opportunity to 
take three of the residences on the top floor and put 
them together. The Bakers hired local architect 
Robert Pahnke of RTKL, who was given the not easy 
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job of designing within a tight space that measured 
eight feet from “floor slab to ceiling slab.” Joy Baker 
had seen New York interior designer Bebe Winkler’s 
work, liked it and asked her to collaborate with them 
on the project. The Bakers ended up with what they 
wanted: a place where they could comfortably en- 
tertain up to eighteen, a library that doubles as a 
bedroom for visiting grandchildren, a photographic 
darkroom and separate baths—“the secret of a suc- 
cessful marriage,” he says. 

The property was one of the last to be developed 
along this part of Pennsylvania Avenue, an area that 
in 1961 was so dilapidated that the newly inaugurat- 
ed John FE Kennedy, after riding through it in his first 
presidential motorcade, set in motion the renewal 
effort that led eventually to the avenue’s becoming a 
showcase for the architectural bedazzlements of 
I. M. Pei (the East Building of the National Gallery) 
and Arthur Erickson (the Canadian Embassy). 

Howard and Joy first arrived in Washington, 
where they would live part-time, a few years after 
that, in December 1966. He spent three interesting 
terms in the U.S. Senate, with stints as vice-chairman 
of the Watergate Committee, as Senate minority leader 
and as the first Republican majority leader in twenty- 
six years. He retired from the Senate in 1984 as Joy’s 
health began to decline, but also because, as he ex- 
plains, “I always felt that government service ought 
to be a sometime thing, not a lifetime career.” 

Is this a particularly southern ethic? 

“I think so. And I feel it’s a wonderful idea. A 
greater turnover in the legislature would have a 
marvelous effect on the quality of government,” he 
says with gravity, yet with an amused flicker in his 
eyes that suggests he has specific people in mind. 

It’s an ironic sentiment, perhaps, in someone with 
such political chromosomes. His father and stepfa- 
ther were both in Congress, and his father-in-law 
was Senator Everett McKinley Dirksen of Illinois. In 
fact, the Dirksen family piano is now in the living 
room of the Washington apartment. 

“He was a singer,” he says of his father-in-law. 
“That’s how he and his wife met. He wrote a play 
about a Chinese princess, and she played the part of 
the princess. They married. She would play and he 
would sing. I was very fond of both of them. I have 
| not only reverent respect for them but an affection 





“The paneled library/guest bedroom separates the living spaces that almost borders on adulation. But I have to tell 


from the master suite,” says Pahnke. “Howard Baker is an electron- you in all candor, they were terrible. And I used to 
ics aficionado, and the room artfully contains his audio and video Bernas singing ” 


equipment.” L fa sofa chenille. Stroheim & R hair fab- ae , Us : 
ete een rene & Romann cha The living room of Baker’s apartment “is fairly 


ric. The needlepoint rug is from Schumacher. La Barge low table. a3 ; ee 
low-ceilinged,” he points out, “which is an architec- 


tural challenge, and if the piano player plays with any 
gusto it overwhelms the crowd. We'd have cocktail 
parties, and the piano fit in perfectly with the buzz 
and chatter of the typical Washington gathering.” 
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OPPOSITE: The dining room offers a view of the Capitol. Chandelier from Nesle. Drapery silk, Scalamandré. 
ABOVE: “Because of the vista, including the campanile of the Old Post Office, it takes on the flavor of Florence,” 
says Pahnke of the master bedroom. Schumacher drapery fabric. Brunschwig & Fils lamp. Bench, Agostino Antiques. 


The Bakers had been on the receiving and giving 
end of entertaining in Washington since they began 
visiting there in the fifties. “When Joy and I were 
first married, both our parents were in Congress, 
and when Eisenhower was president we’d get called 
at the last minute and they’d say, ‘We need another 
couple for a White House dinner.’ We did that five or 
six times, just because it’s a lot of fun. One night we 
were going through the receiving line and Eisen- 
hower stopped us and said, ‘I know you. Why are you 
here?’ ” He laughs. “I said, ‘Because I’m a fill-in.’ And 
he said, ‘Oh.’ I’d been there enough so he recog- 
nized my face, and not being a man of great diplo- 
macy, he just asked what was on his mind. Those 
were the best of times. 

“When I became the majority leader, we picked 
up some social responsibilities. Joy invented the 
annual Republican dinner for Christmas, for ex- 
ample. We’d invite all of the senators and their 


wives, all of the cabinet, president and vice-pres- 
ident, if they were Republican. And we’d have 
the dinner party in the Great Hall of the Library 
of Congress, which is very ornate, and as far as I 
know she was the first one ever to have a dinner 
there. Dan Boorstin, who was then Librarian of 
Congress, was very nervous and twitchy at first, but 
he not only agreed to do it, he came and joined us on 
the receiving line. He and his wife, Ruth, became 
close personal friends.” 

If the Great Hall of the library is one of the grand- 
est spaces in a very marble city, the one he looks 
back on most fondly is the Republican leader’s office 
in the Capitol. “It’s the oldest occupied space in the 
Capitol,” he notes. “It was first used by the House 
of Representatives when they came down from Phil- 
adelphia. It was the Library of Congress after that. 
There were only three thousand volumes. It’s also one 


continued on page 174 
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ART: MAINE 
PLEIN AIR PAINTING 


CAPTURING THE COASTAL BEAUTY 
OF NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND 


TEXT BY ANN E. BERMAN 


ABOVE: East Boothbay Harbor, Willard Le- 
roy Metcalf, 1904. Oil on canvas; 26" x 29". 
Upon moving to Maine in 1903, Metcalf 
spent a year painting the landscape in and 
around the Boothbays. One art histori- 
an called Metcalf’s rendering of the har- 
bor “lyrical ... and attentive to the nuances 
of local atmosphere.” Christie’s, New York. 


LEFT: A Kennebunkport Garden, Abbott Ful- 
ler Graves, circa 1895. Oil on canvas; 24" x 
30". The most important artist to live in 
Kennebunkport, Graves devoted many of 
his paintings to the townspeople, whom 
he depicted among the city’s abundant flow- 
er gardens. Spanierman Gallery, New York. 





“GOING TO MAINE was a little like going 
to Brittany or even Tahiti,” writes art 
historian Bruce Robertson of the state 
at the turn of the century. “It was a 
journey into simplicity and primi- 
tivism.” Between 1880 and 1920 hun- 
dreds of American artists cheerfully 
endured long rides in dusty trains, 
damp boats and bumpy wagons to 
reach places like Monhegan Island, 
Prout’s Neck, Ogunquit and the Isles 
of Shoals. In an age of creeping indus- 
trialization and urbanization, Maine’s 
isolation was one of its chief attrac- 
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Camden Maine, Leon Kroll, 1916. Oil on canvas; 36" x 48". After winning the Grand Prix for painting at the Académie 
Julian, Kroll launched his career at the Armory Show of 1913. In 1916 the artist traveled to Camden, Maine, where 
he lived for a time next door to his longtime friend and colleague George Bellows. ACA Galleries, New York. 


tions. This most northerly reach of 
New England “offered the wilderness 
landscape in as pure a form as could 
be found on the East Coast.” The 
coastline was dramatic, the islands 
sunlit and picturesque, the natives 
sturdy and friendly and the sea- 
washed air glistening and cool. It was 
an atmosphere in which artists of 
many different schools and persua- 
sions could feel at home. Painters as 
diverse as Winslow Homer, Robert 
Henri, Childe Hassam, Abbott Thay- 
er, George Bellows, Charles Wood- 
bury and Rockwell Kent painted in 
Maine during this short time period. 
Many earlier artists, including 
Thomas Cole (1801-1848) and Fitz 





Hugh Lane (1804-1865) had jour- 
neyed north to Maine. Eastman John- 
son (1824-1906) was born and raised 
there, and his sugaring-off scenes elo- 
quently evoke the spirit of winter in 
northern New England. But it was 
Winslow Homer (1836-1910) who put 
the state on the artistic map and 
pointed the way north for his many 
followers. Homer first came to Prout’s 
Neck, a small peninsula just south of 
Portland, in 1883. He had meant only 
to summer at a family home there, but 
he stayed for the last twenty-seven 
years of his life. Here was natural sub- 
ject-matter powerful enough to match 
his talent, far from man-made distrac- 
tions. He built a studio on the cliff 


and, braced against the winter wind, 
he painted, year after year, cut off 
from human connection when the 
last summer visitor had gone south. 
Quite deliberately, Homer turned his 
back on urban America. He faced out 
to sea, painting the equilibrium be- 
tween ocean and land, humankind 
and the environment—the endless 
story of life, as mirrored in the Maine 
seascape. The paintings he produced 
are realistic yet at times nearly ab- 
stract; they are considered to be some 
of Homer’s most important work. 

By the turn of the century the pres- 
ence of the increasingly famous Ho- 
mer had attracted other artists to 
Prout’s Neck—all eager to view na- 











RIGHT: Appledore, Isle of Shoals, Childe Has- 
sam, circa 1890. Oil on canvas; 15/" x 18%". 
Finding continual inspiration for his paint- 
ings on the island of Appledore off the 
coasts of New Hampshire and Maine, Has- 
sam executed a series on the island’s shoals 
that is said to be among his greatest Impres- 
sionist work. Richard York Gallery, New York. 


ture through the master’s eye. In 
particular, Robert Henri (1865-1929) 
and his followers Rockwell Kent (1882- 
1971), George Bellows (1882-1925) and 
Edward Hopper (1882-1967) made the 
pilgrimage to Maine just before and 
after Homer’s death. But by then 
Prout’s Neck was already an expen- 
sive summer colony, and Henri and 
his group did not settle there, gravi- 
tating instead to the more remote 
Monhegan Island, twelve miles off 
the coast at Port Clyde. There, cheap- 
er lodgings, friendly locals and the 
dramatic headlands on the Atlantic 
ensured a positive artistic climate. 
Henri was immediately charmed and 
wrote to his family: “This is the real 
thing. I have never seen anything 
so fine.” He delighted in following 
in Homer’s footsteps, recording the 
power of the sea on the rocks be- 
low the headland. For this artist too, 
Maine provided a crucial glimpse of 
the elemental connections of earth, 
sea and land. 

For year-round Monhegan resident 
Rockwell Kent, one of Henri’s most 
brilliant pupils, the island provided a 
Homeric life of isolation and furious 
creation. Working part-time as a car- 
penter and lobsterman, Kent was able 
to steep himself in his favorite 
themes—winter and the life of the 
fisherman—which he depicted in his 
colorful, almost mystical style. His fel- 
low artists came only for the summer, 
lodging in boarding houses or hastily 
constructed shacks. George Bellows, 
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RIGHT: West Wind, George Bellows, 1913. 
Oil on panel; 15" x 19%". After visiting Mon- 
hegan with Robert Henri in 1911, Bellows 
returned to the island during the summers 
of 1913 and 1914. Bellows’s compositions 
from this period, all painted from the van- 
tage point of a promontory, show his focus 
on movement and light. Sotheby’s, New York. 














“It's a year-round residence, not a vacation 
retreat that’s only inhabited part-time,” says 
Fort Worth-based interior designer Joseph 
Miriton (above) of his clients’ gabled log 
house in Wyoming. “I had to make it livable 
for all seasons.” OPPOSITE: “The owners, 
a couple with two small children, knew ex- 
actly where they wanted their house to stand,” 
explains architect Weldon Turner. “Every 
room was built to have a spectacular view.” 


MOST PEOPLE GO to the Rocky Moun- 
tains of Wyoming just to spend some 
time: skiing in the spring, hiking, trail 
riding and fishing for cutthroat trout 
in the short, crowded summer of 
those high altitudes. But others, more 
deeply moved, go there once, twice, 
three times, and then one day return 
to make their lives and to face the 
harsher reality of living year-round in 
what is fundamentally a small, re- 
mote community. 

These are the people who are will- 
ing to endure the hardships of the 


RIGHT: “The residents like antiques, espe- 
cially informal English and country French 
pieces, so the place isn’t filled with the ex- 
pected western, very rustic type of furni- 
ture,” notes Minton. One Shot Chance, 1940, 
by John Clymer hangs in the entrance hall. 


LINDER 
WYOMING SKIES 


A CONTEMPORARY TAKE ON A 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN LOG HOUSE 


ARCHITECTURE BY R. WELDON TURNER 
INTERIOR DESIGN BY JOSEPH MINTON, ASID 


TEXT BY ANTHONY ROBERTS 


mountains in winter because they 
feel “uneasy” in other places, whose 
thinking has almost nothing to do 
with the red-gold winter sunrise and 
the way it makes the peaks light up 
one after another. True servants of the 
Rockies, they are among the hun- 
dreds who remain when the temper- 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOHN VAUGHAN 


ature falls to forty below—and when 
summer visitors are long gone. 

In 1982 a young petroleum geolo- 
gist from out of state bought a plot 
by a spring-fed river in northwestern 
Wyoming and took the first step to- 
ward realizing a lifelong dream. “My 
grandfather was a doctor at the Mam- 
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OPPOSITE: “My design for the great room’s living area began with ABOVE: “The residents were dead set against having a formal living 
the Ferahan rug,” says Minton. “Then, once I saw how the sunlight room,” says Turner. “Instead, a great room with a fireplace and mul- 
played upon it, I knew its soft colors would dictate the palette tiple windows became the center of the house.” A long gallery, 
I'd use in the rest of the house.” Brunschwig & Fils sofa chenille. which has a small balcony for observation, runs across it upstairs. 
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“Since there isn’t a strict separation of rooms in the house,” says Minton, “I used fabrics to create unity and to enhance the 
flow between areas. It was difficult at first to choose them because the husband has an aversion to prints, and I didn’t want to work 
with just solids.” ABOVE: “The breakfast area was meant to have the feeling of an old-fashioned morning room,” comments Turner. 


moth Clinic in Yellowstone park,” he 
recalls, “and I guess I fell in love with 
the Rockies when I came up from 
Tennessee to visit him as a boy. I 
wanted to build a house there where I 
could settle down with my wife and 
bring up children: to live and work in 
the area all year, go fly-fishing and 
play a useful part in the community 
instead of being just a vacationer.” 
The purchase of the property was 
only the beginning of a seven-year 
struggle to make that all possible. “We 
moved to a small house at the back of 
the lot in 1986,” he explains, “and I 
was busy at the time with the logis- 
tics of establishing a south Louisiana 





exploration office in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Shortly thereafter we began 
seeing architects and soon learned 
that it can be a difficult task to find 
one whose first priority is to design 
the house that the client wants. We 
had a very detailed concept in mind, 
and our dealings with the first three 
architects we consulted left us a bit 
frustrated. We envisioned a warm, 
spacious log house that would blend 
in with the setting. After taking about 
a year off from searching, we remem- 
bered having seen a riverside log 
house in Colorado that had been de- 
signed by Joe Minton.” 

Joseph Minton is a Fort Worth- 


based designer who has long experi- 
ence in the difficult business of build- 
ing log houses on a far larger scale 
than anything imagined by their orig- 
inal inventors. “Joe suggested Weldon 
Turner, a young architect working out 
of Newport Beach, California, to do 
the drawings,” says the husband. “We 
were very skeptical when we heard 
he’d never done a log house before, 
but still we decided to meet. He came 
up to Wyoming in early 1987, and 
we looked at the site together. My 
wife and I were delighted when only 
two weeks later we received a pack- 
age of forty floor-plan sketches to 
choose from, all of them integrated 











“We settled on a paisley-patterned country French fabric for elements in the great room, breakfast area and kitchen, which visu- 
ally harmonizes the spaces,” says Minton. ABOVE: “The clients live casually and spend a lot of time in the kitchen—they both 
like to cook—so we put in every convenience and innovation,” he notes. Old heart pine and stone add to the textural variety. 


into the basic corpus of the house 
with the varied rooflines and gables 
that we’d imagined. 

“In time we hired the man we feel 


to be the best log house builder in the 
western United States, Les Weber of 
Jackson Hole, Wyoming,” he contin- 
ues. “Les works with his three sons 
and an extremely capable crew, and 
together they raise their craft to 
an art form.” 

For Minton—and also for Weber, 
who had never before tackled a log- 
building project of such magnitude— 
the house was clearly a professional 
challenge. “Most clients give you gen- 
eral instructions and tell you to get on 


with the job,” says Minton. “In this 
case, they were living right behind 
the site, the husband has a very keen 
interest in architecture, and both he 
and his wife were involved in the de- 
tails every step of the way. To cap it 
all, Les is an absolute perfectionist, 
and like all perfectionists, he works 
very slowly. At one point he found 
that there was a misalignment in the 
three gables over the front door and 
insisted that the whole thing be taken 
apart. That was three days’ work for 
three men, but he was right, and I ad- 
mired the decision. Once you've cut 
even the smallest opening or allowed 
the slightest misalignment in a com- 


plex lodgepole construction, it’s a 
mistake you'll have to live with for 
the rest of the job.” 

The log house that eventually ap- 
peared on the riverbank is centered 
on a balconied great room, around 
which the hall and all the rooms 
on the first and second floors are dis- 
posed at various angles. The great 
room is about twenty-five feet high 
from floor to roof spars, and in it one 
can sit both facing a huge open fire 
and looking out to the mountains. This 
is possible because the massive gray 
stone flue rising directly out of the 
deck that fronts the river is flanked by 
tall multipaned windows. 











Throughout the house, the floors and 
cabinets are made of heart pine taken 
from a one-hundred-and-fifty-year- 
old shoe factory that had stood on 
the banks of the Connecticut River, 
as are the bookcases in the library. 
This aged wood neatly offsets the 
furniture and rugs that the clients 
selected with Minton. The designer, 
who visits Europe at least twice a year 
on buying trips, used simple coun- 
try furniture instead of the western 
pieces that are the norm for the 
region. By contrast, the art and the 
smaller decorative objects reflect the 
Wyoming outdoors. 

The same old-wood-and-linseed- 
oil feel of the public rooms extends to 
the bedrooms, each of which has one 
or two sturdy and functional pieces 
such as an oak chest or an armoire to 
go with the heavily quilted beds. The 
planning of the bedrooms reflects the 
residents’ strong feeling for privacy— 
their own, their children’s and their 
guests’. For example, the main guest 
bedroom is separated from the mas- 
ter bedroom by a long balconied gal- 
lery spanning the length of the great 
room. The children are at the back, al- 
most in their own wing. 

An oil furnace and a network of 
hot-water pipes supply the house’s 
heat; since the owners moved in, they 
have discovered that the system 
keeps everything winterproof beyond 
their expectations. Yet both agree 
that of all the luxuries they have, 
one far outstrips the others in sheer 
convenience: the heated garage. “You 
have no idea what a difference it 
makes,” says the husband. “On those 
dark winter mornings when you find 
a bull moose in your woodshed, and 
the rangers say you shouldn’t try to 
move him because he needs all the 
calories he has just to stay alive, 
you don’t want to be sitting in an 
ice-cold garage trying to start up 
a frozen truck.” 0 


“I kept the guest bedroom’s decoration to 
a minimum so as not to distract attention 
from the wonderful vistas outside,” says 
Minton. Robert Allen bedcovering and bed 
skirt fabrics. Drapery lace is from Lee Jofa. 








“Before the house’s frame was even put up,” recalls Minton, “the residents, Weldon Turner, builder Les Weber and I had gone out 
in the field at various times and climbed up on ladders of different heights all around the property, just so we could figure out 
exactly what you'd see from every elevation and room in the house.” ABOVE: I he master bedroom’s balcony faces the mountains. 





COSTA MESA CA 
Kitchen Spaces 
Stonemill Design Center (714) 545-0417 


LOS ANGELES CA 
Kitchen Studio L.A 
359 N. Robertson Blvd. (310) 858-1008 


MONTEREY (Seaside) CA 
Kitchen Studio of Monterey Peninsula 
1096 Canyon del Rey (408) 899-3303 


SAN DIEGO CA 
Kitchen Expo 
7458 La Jolla Blvd (619) 456-0050 


SAN FRANCISCO CA 
Lamperti Associates 
1757 Union St (415) 454-1623 


DENVER co 
Wm Ohs Showrooms Inc. 
2900 East Sixth Ave (303) 321-3232 


STAMFORD cT 
Kitchens By Deane 
1267 East Main St (203) 327-7008 


NAPLES FL 
Elite Kitchens Inc. 
2194 Trade Center Way (813) 592-1333 


BOCA-CORAL GABLES-STUART FL 
Innovative Cabinetry 
6590 W. Rogers Cir (407) 998-0308 


SARASOTA FL 
Cook's Custom Cabinetry 
1191 Palmer Wood Court (813) 366-6112 


ATLANTA GA 
Design Galleria Fine Cabinetry 
351 Peachtree Hills Ave. (404) 261-0111 


HONOLULU HI 
Details International 
560 N. Nimitz Hwy (808) 521-7424 


CHICAGO (Barrington) IL 
Insignia Kitchen & Bath Design Group 
1435 S. Barrington Rd (708) 381-7950 


CHICAGO (Highland Park) IL 
Nu-Haus 
1665 Old Skokie Rd. (708) 831-1330 


BOSTON (Wellesley) MA 
The Kitchen Collaborative 
45 Washburn Ave (617) 237-5973 


BIRMINGHAM Mi 
Kitchen Studio 
355 S. Woodward Ave. (313) 645-0410 


ST. LOUIS (Des Peres) MO 
Cutter's Custom Kitchens 
12878 Manchester Rd. (314) 965-5700 


MORRISTOWN NJ 
Leonardis Kitchen Interiors 
35 Airport Rd. (201) 829-7112 


NEW YORK NY 
Hastings Kitchen Studio 
230 Park Avenue S (212) 674-9700 


MILLERTON NY 
Chase Designs Inc. 
3 Railroad Plaza (518) 789-4245 


CLEVELAND (Bay Village) OH 
Heron Bay Limited, Inc. 
660 Dover Center Rd. (216) 899-0043 


TOLEDO OH 
Jan Merrell Kitchens 
2125 N. Reynolds Road (419) 531-0991 


PHILADELPHIA PA 
Joanne Hudson Associates 
2400 Market Street (215) 568-5501 


CANADA 
VANCOUVER BC 


Kitchen Space Inc 
15 Chesterfield Place (604) 985-1171 


TORONTO ON 
SINCE 1967 Downsview Kitchens 


4 ns 161 Eglinton Ave. E (416) 481-5101 
Yi” Yorkville Interior Design Centre 
87 Avenue Rd (416) 922-6620 


MONTREAL QE 
Decors Abitec Inc 
386 Henri Bourassa Ouest (514) 335-5045 


INTERNATIONAL 


TOKYO/AOYAMA JAPAN 
Mitsui (03) 3405-8271 


Available through interior design showrooms. Photography by Jerome Adamstein / Los Angeles 


DOWNSVIEW KITCHENS 2635 Rena Rd., Mississauga, Ontario, Canada LAT 1G6 Phone: (416) 677-9354 Fax: (416) 677-5776 
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CHARLESTON WITH A TWIST 





Painterly Touches Revive a Southern House’s Neoclassical Style 
continued from page 85 


the room, had to be set on a diagonal. 
The floors had already been done in a 
reverse stencil—according to Gillette, 
“a sort of batik process.” 

When the designers showed Judith 
a fabric as a possibility for throw pil- 
lows in the library, she said at once, 
“Let's do the whole sofa in it.” To her 
newly tutored eye, the fabric was 
strangely dramatic—a series of white 
columns on a black background that, 
she could see, also cleverly mocked 
the pilasters in the Neoclassical-style 
bookcases. Hanging among the shelves 
are Cletus Johnson’s illuminated “the- 
aters,” which resemble Cornell boxes. 
“Cletus I met through Spoleto, of 
course,” Judith notes. Zelda and Gabe 
hang out in the bookshelves also, be- 
ing two of the four paintings she 
owns by nineteenth-century Charles- 
ton genre artist William Aiken Walk- 
er. There's a small table with a tooled- 
leather top near the fireplace; there, 
the Vanes play cards every morning 
before Jack goes to work and again 





“Spoleto was happening, 
and Judy would drag 
me off the ladder to yet 
another concert or art 
opening,” says Gillette. 





every evening after he gets home—a 
form of double solitaire provocatively 
called Spite and Malice. 

Having done so much specialized 
painting downstairs, Gillette and 
Shadley opted for a simple effect up- 
stairs. Most of the rooms were deco- 
rated in a pale striated wallcovering, 
and the long hallway was done in a 
broad stripe in two shades of green. 
The master bedroom has true 1940s 
movie-star glamour. “We said to each 
other, ‘If it’s black she'll go for it,’ be- 
cause black equals drama,” Gillette 
says. So the bedspread is jet black. 
‘he bed skirt is a poppy tapestry 

oric, which reappears on the wall 


above the bed. “When they first 
showed me the tapestry I wasn’t sure 
about it,” Judith concedes, “but by 
then I trusted them completely. And 
Richard was still distraught about the 
brown, so I was treading very care- 
fully.” From a collection of Audubon 
prints purchased for the house, a Car- 
olina parakeet was plucked to hang 
against the poppy tapestry over the 
bed. The designers found a Donghia 
armchair on its last legs in a Charles- 
ton thrift shop and proceeded to re- 
habilitate it by covering it in a brown- 
and-white zebra-printed linen. “I also 
fought them on the zebra chair—I 
wasn't wild about the faded brown; 
there was another zebra pattern I 
liked better,” Judith says. “But now 
there’s not a day that I walk in there 
that my heart doesn’t lift to see it.” 
From this room, too, the designers re- 
moved a crystal chandelier, supplant- 
ing it with a 1930s alabaster fixture. 
The bedside urn lamps are Neoclassi- 
cal, a motif that the “glamour mirror” 
with its Greek-key design reinforces 
while adding what Gillette calls “a 
forties twist.” 

In a guest bedroom, a Biedermeier 
bed the designers brought from New 
York is joined by two 1920s Swedish 
night tables with a column motif. The 
second guest bedroom doubles as a 
study. The little Swedish desk and 
Audubon flamingo print aside, this 
room, with its Indian sconce, Moroc- 
can carpet and mirrored embroidered 
fabric on assorted cushions, has a 
slight Orientalist air. 

The way the Vanes entertain (Ju- 
dith usually gives—among other fetes 
—an annual cocktail party during 
opening weekend of Spoleto and a 
supper party for the cast on the last 
night), most of Charleston has been 
through their house by this point. 
“People had to warm up to it,” Judith 
admits. “Initially they were taken 
aback by how unusual and personal it 
is, compared to their own houses.” 
Adds Stephen Shadley from offstage: 
“It’s wilder, more tongue-in-cheek— 
which suits Judy and her sense of 
drama just fine.” (1) 
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The Noted Coiffeur’s St.-Tropez Villa 
continued from page 127 


business, he has always given pride of 
place to the world of fashion. 

“In the last forty years I have creat- 
ed coiffures for thirty-four couturi- 
ers,” he says. “I have worked with 
Hubert de Givenchy for upward of 
two decades, and with Yves Saint 
Laurent for thirty-four years.” Alex- 
andre still comes in person to observe 
coiffure in the leading Paris collec- 
tions, maintaining strong ties to the 
couturiers. 

Last October, in recognition of his 
role as a timeless ambassador for 
French fashion, Alexandre received 
the insignia of the Legion of Honor in 
the presence of the French royal fami- 
ly. Also attending were members of 
Europe’s aristocracy and many fash- 
ion and theater personalities. Seeing 
all of them gathered in one place to 
do him honor was an event beyond 
his wildest dreams. 

Although his profession means a 
great deal to him, little by little 
Alexandre has begun to turn his 
attention to other interests. When 
he goes to his beloved villa in the 
Midi, for instance, he indulges in 
something that for him is a brand- 
new hobby—collecting. Apart from 
the eclectic objects that decorate the 
house, he has brought together En- 
glish prints of kings and queens, in 
addition to large numbers of seven- 
teenth-century engravings and about 
seven hundred fashion prints by Dou- 
cet. He also has an extensive store 
of antique hairdressers’ instruments. 
“I’m thinking about leaving all these 
things to a museum: an Alexandre 
museum in St.-Tropez, perhaps?” 

Alexandre now also plans to find 
the time to read, and to write. “The 
first book will be in praise of wom- 
en, naturally—the subject is close 
to my heart. I’m also considering 
a book about coiffure through the 
ages, discussing the evolution of 
techniques and the stylistic changes 
that have occurred. Not a pedantic 
account, though. I like to amuse, and 
I like to enjoy myself.” During his 
long and colorful career he has ex- 
celled at both.) 


es 
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Sculptural Forms Fill a 1925 Los Angeles Residence 
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the bungalow from the street. When 
Wolf suggested they ring the rest of 
the site with vertical Douglas fir 
poles, Mann pressed further with the 
notion that the fence be horizontal. 
The two men concurred that the 
planting should include giant bird of 
paradise, bougainvillea, flax and tow- 
ering purple banana trees to turn the 
polite suburban lawn into a jungle. 

The new growth provided the solu- 
tion to the problem of color. Both men 
prefer bracing form over bright hue. 
They've thought in minimal, almost 
mineral terms, beginning with khaki- 
colored window sashes that actually 
seem to melt into the woodwork. 
Louise La Palme, Mann’s wife, created 
hand-dyed rugs, upholstery and lin- 
ens in shades that suggest crushed 
herbs and first-press olive oil. “When 
I initially saw the bungalow it was 
covered in flowered wallpaper and 
hot signal-green paint,” Wolf remem- 
bers. “You might say we rethought 
what green can be.” 

The stucco bungalow was perfectly 
suited for the materials Mann works 
with. Both emphasize unadorned sur- 
faces, the mark of the hand tool, the 


orchestrate environments, soup to nuts 
to torn-down walls, Wolf proposed that 
they view placing the clearly high- 
style designs in the small and less 
than custom-crafted space as a “play- 
ful test.” “Ron is so dedicated to—and 
serious about—his work, I wanted to 
see what would happen if we took a 
more casual approach,” Wolf says. 

So instead of commissioning site- 
specific pieces, Wolf selected arm- 
chairs, armless chairs, chaises, sofas 
and tables from Mann’s collection of 
already fabricated work. He experi- 
ments by regularly transferring fur- 
niture from room to room. “We're 
investigating the use of large-scale 
stuff in small quarters,” Wolf says. 
‘Although it doesn’t stand to reason, 
when we use the bigger pieces, it ac- 
tually feels more comfortable, as if 
there's more space here.” 

Playfulness is also evidenced in a 
certain mobile quality in even the 
sturdiest pieces. The five-sided Doug- 
las fir dining table, though rooted on 
a Cor-Ten steel base, appears not quite 
frozen in space. Fashioned by Mann 
after a Majorcan woodworking table 
Wolf had long admired, the three- 





“It was time for an experiment: 
I wanted to see if Ron Mann’s designs could 
work in Just-a-House,” says Jon Wolf. 





absence of ornamentation—in short, 
the natural. Wolf has amassed a col- 
lection of Mann’s hallmark Douglas 
fir pieces, all made from three-by- 
fifteen-foot planks at least as old as 
the house. As the next stage in his ap- 
prenticeship, Wolf designed a Doug- 
las fir console for the living room in 
addition to the Douglas-fir-outfitted 
office. “I’ve been watching him work 
for so many years,” Wolf says, “that I 
found I could ask myself, What would 
Ron do here? and imagine it.” 

Since Mann generally chooses to 


legged breakfast table has a frisky, 
definitely un-four-legged quality, as if 
it were en route to somewhere else. 

“For most of my life I’ve been the 
kind of person who believes all you 
really need is a bed,” Wolf says. “The 
last time I moved, everything I owned 
fit in two trips in my convertible. It 
scared me to death when I woke up 
one day and realized that my life had 
come to the point where I was a man 
with a breakfast table. A breakfast table! 
But you know, it’s actually my favorite 
piece in the house.” 0 





Artful Arrangements in New York City 
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noisy helter-skelter of the New York 
streets on the other side of the wall. 

“Everything she does is a surprise,” 
says the owner, “but it surprises you 
in a way that makes you notice it 
more. You don’t take anything for 
granted. I can always tell when Victo- 
ria’s been in the house because things 
are placed a little off-center, or just 
where you don’t expect them to be.” 

The thirty-one-year-old Hagan 
grew up in Pocantico Hills, a West- 
chester, New York, town that John D. 
Rockefeller put together with houses 
from all over the country to re-create 
a New England village. “I always 
knew I wanted to be an interior de- 
signer,” she says. “The trouble was 
convincing other people!” During her 
years at prep school she found her- 
self itching to redecorate the stuffy, 
wood-paneled public rooms. “There 
are no rules in interior design,” she 
decrees. “There's good interior design 
and there’s bad interior design— 
there's no right and wrong.” 

After graduating from the Parsons 
School of Design, she went into busi- 
ness with the late Simone Feldman. 
The owner, in fact, had known Feld- 
man since she was a child, and Feld- 
man and Hagan had designed her 
first apartment in New York. When 
Feldman died, Victoria Hagan took 
over the design of the town house. 
“We had a very special connection in 
the nine years we worked together,” 
Hagan says of Feldman. In the two 
years since Hagan has been on her 
own, her ideas have crystallized, and 
her style has become streamlined and 
confident. “I like design to be honest,” 
she offers. “This is an honest house; 
it’s not pretentious—it’s a personal 
house. Everyone has their own style, 
and it’s my job to bring it out.” 

Andy Warhol used to say that he 
lived in the city because in the city he 
could always find a little bit of coun- 
try. In the country, he pointed out, he 
could never find a little bit of city. It’s 
that little bit of country in the city that 
Victoria Hagan has created in this 
gentle secret garden on a mean Man- 
hattan street. 0 








ANTIQUES: AMERICAN GARDEN FURNISHINGS 





iron) melts and runs out of the rock 
surrounding it. Before the early eigh- 
teenth century the fuel used to heat 
the ore was charcoal, and the often 
unevenly heated iron was full of im- 
perfections. With the introduction of 
a method created in 1713 by Abra- 
ham Darby using coke for heat, the 
quality of the pig iron was more uni- 
form and predictable. 

Pig iron is used in making both 
wrought iron and cast iron, and al- 
though these terms are sometimes 
used interchangeably, that is mis- 
leading and, quite simply, wrong. 
Wrought iron is worked by hand by a 
blacksmith, who heats the iron and 
pounds and bends it into the desired 
shape; this allows for greater preci- 
sion than the casting process, but 
the output is small. Casting involves 
pressing a pattern, usually carved out 
of wood, into a box of wet sand. The 
molten iron is poured into the im- 
pression, where it cools, resulting in a 
piece of iron in the form of a lily of the 
valley, a bunch of grapes, a dog, a Re- 
naissance urn. The process can be re- 
peated as many times as the box is 
filled with wet sand. 

Despite the simplicity of the con- 
cept, it is not an easy procedure. 
There are three types of molds that 
can be used: An open mold creates 
a piece of cast iron finished on one 
side only. A closed mold, in which 
two boxes of wet sand are put to- 
gether ard the molten iron poured 
into the hollow between the molds, 
makes a piece with two finished sides. 
A third type is constructed to produce 
a piece with a hollow center, such 
as a lamppost or a decorative drain- 
pipe. Using each of the processes re- 
quires a sophisticated system of air 
vents and great technical skill, but 
trained workmen can mass-produce 
the sturdy, ornamental ironwork in 
large quantities. 

It wasn’t until the 1820s, when cast 
iron began to be used structurally and 
in building facades, that it was both 
widely accepted and recognized for 
its great design versatility. The real 
triumph of the medium came with 


Ornamental Designs in Cast Iron 
continued from page 120 


the Crystal Palace exhibitions in 1851 
in London and in 1853 in New York. 
These vast display buildings, the pro- 
totypical department stores and re- 
mote ancestors of today’s malls, were 
constructed entirely of cast iron and 
plate glass. 

The popularity of cast-iron garden 
furniture, which first appeared in the 
1840s, came about not only because 
the material was embraced as the lat- 
est innovation but also because of a 
new interest in the garden as a do- 
mestic amenity. Garden design from 
the late Middle Ages to the mid-eigh- 
teenth century had been a progres- 
sive refinement of the geometric 
ordering of the landscape into a pat- 
tern intended to be appreciated by 
a viewer removed physically and to 
some extent mentally from the trees, 
shrubs and flowers. In the eighteenth 
century the great English landscape 
architects Humphry Repton, Capabil- 
ity Brown and their fellows began 
to deal with landscape as something 
beautiful and interesting in itself and 
created the so-called English, or Ro- 
mantic, garden, which had the appear- 
ance of a natural landscape. Then, 
in America, a young man named 
Andrew Jackson Downing domesti- 





The popularity of 
cast-iron furniture first 
appeared in the 1840s. 


cated the garden in an 1841 book 
called Treatise on the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Landscape Gardening Adapted to 
North America. Downing propound- 
ed the theory that working in the 
garden was both morally uplifting 
and therapeutic, and his gardens 
were an adjunct to the Gothic-style 
cottages that he also designed and 
sold plans for. Naturally, as an exten- 
sion of the porch (or “piazza,” in 
Downing’s parlance), the garden had 
to have furniture. 


Companies such as the J. L. Mott 
Ironworks, founded in 1828 by the 
inventor of a cast-iron coal stove, be- 
gan offering furniture, vases and urns 
for sale in the 1840s largely as a result 
of Downing’s work. Many of the other 
cast-iron companies in the Northeast 
and Mid-Atlantic states had a full line 
of garden furniture and parapherna- 
lia by the 1850s. It was a logical spin- 
off of their production of structural 
building parts, stoves and the rail- 
ings so popular for the parklike ceme- 
teries that were also a product of the 
period’s interest in landscape archi- 
tecture. Among the early manufactur- 
ers of cast-iron furniture were the 
George Cornell and George R. Jack- 
son Company of New York (which 
advertised bedsteads and tables, along 
with railings); Chase Brothers and 
Company (which sold settees in the 
Gothic style) and Welch and Briggs, 
both of Boston; Haywood and Bartlett 
Company of Baltimore; the E. T. Bar- 
num Wire and Tool Works of Detroit; 
and Janes, Kirtland & Company of 
New York, which, like its neighbor 
the J. L. Mott Ironworks, started out 
making cast-iron stoves. 

As the end of the century ap- 
proached and fashions changed, the 
very flamboyance of the technology 
and the charming artificiality of the 
designs spelled ruin for cast-iron fur- 
niture. The Arts and Crafts Move- 
ment promulgated the notion that 
handwork, not industrial technology, 
was what made better domestic prod- 
ucts and happier lives for craftspeople 
and users alike. 

Many cast-iron factories closed 
around the turn of the century or fell 
back on making pipes and radiators, 
and after World War I the stark lines 
of Art Déco left Victorian cast iron 
just where Edith Wharton found it 
—in quaint backwaters. Today, how- 
ever, with a renewed attention to the 
garden among many decorative-arts 
aficionados, the need for garden fur- 
niture and the interest inherent in 
the exuberance of Victorian cast iron 
is making those dusty old anachro- 
nisms stylish once again. () 
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Proper Details for a London Collector 
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of pediments and architraves and his 
new knowledge of architectural jar- 
gon. “No client has ever learned so 
much about architecture,” says Jones. 
“Most turn their backs and flee at that 
point. He enjoyed it.” 

Now there is order and calm, a 
particular pleasure to a collector who 
confesses that he may buy on impulse 
but he likes his house to “run like 
a finely tuned machine,” and says, 
“Furniture should be well cared for, 
with the patina of age but not the 
shabbiness cultivated by the English 
who try to look like impoverished 
aristocrats. Good furniture is too im- 
portant for that.” 

“English design used to be wonder- 
ful furniture, paintings and sculpture 
set in fine spaces,” Jones says. “Now it 
has become cloying and debased, a 
romantic image that looks more like 
an advertisement for soap. Given time 
and money and plenty of clichés— 
chintz, botanical prints, walking sticks 
and sixteen pairs of Wellington boots 
in the hall—anybody can do an En- 
glish room. That kind of decorating 
is like cheap beer—all froth and no 





“Given time and 
money and plenty of 
clichés, anybody can do 
an English room.” 


body. Design should be a bit more se- 
rious and interesting.” 

The collector’s house is a deft syn- 
thesis of art and architecture. “The 
two are inseparable,” Jones empha- 
sizes. “If somebody came to me and 
said, ‘Give me rooms just like these,’ 
I would say, ‘Fine. I’ll design the ar- 
chitecture, the bookcases, the furni- 
ture and the carpets, but for pictures 
and bronzes of that quality, you need 
experts. No decorator can help you, 
because the wallpaper doesn’t mat- 
ter a hoot.’ ” What matters, he says, is 
“good works of art and good spaces 
around them.” 0 
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The Comtesse de Breteuil’s Marrakesh Oasis 
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COUNTRY FRENCH CLASSICS 


a @ JACK ARNOLD 


room is a raised marble pool. Enor- 
mous yellow rose blossoms float on 
the surface, their color echoing the 
hue of the mosaic tiles below. The 
green tiles share the subdued tone of 
the nearby cypress and mimosa trees. 
Covered walkways that surround the 
courtyard are laid with old kilims, 
adding red accents to the scene. 

Yet while the comtesSe’s garden 
provides calm and refuge, it also hon- 
ors the world outside. From the sap- 





phire-colored swimming pool and 
the lily garden, the Muslim chant of 
‘Allah, u Akbar” and the sound of 
desert horns can be heard at the ap- 
pointed times of prayer. The poolside 
bar is adorned with posters given to 
the comtesse by Yves Saint Laurent, 
who has his own house and garden | 
nearby (see Architectural Digest, Oc- 
tober 1987). But the stone coasters 
come from the Sahara, and the wick- 
er comes from a nearby souk. How- 
ever European the setting within the 











— | garden walls, one never forgets that 
just outside, Berber sheep farmers 
still take their wool to market on don- 


Only the distant traffic 
noise and the periodic 
sounds of fervent 
prayer from a nearby 
mosque penetrate the 
cacophony of birdsongs. 


key carts; many women cover their 
faces in veils; and men wear fezzes 
or keep up the hoods of their caftans. — 

Che exterior of the villa, which was 
built by a French architect, is unpre- 
tentious and serene, cloaked by fo- 
liage and vines, but craftsmen from 
Marrakesh and Fez have created an 
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The Comtesse de Breteuil’s Marrakesh Oasis 


minarets of Marrakesh and beyond to 
the snowcapped Atlas Mountains in 
the east. (After the Casablanca Con- 
ference of 1942-43, Winston Churchill 
and Franklin Roosevelt stayed at the 
villa. In one sitting room is a watercol- 
or of the vista painted by Churchill on 
one of his visits.) 

Eight years ago the comtesse sold 
the Villa Taylor and its gardens to 
Morocco’s King Hassan II, though 
she retains lifetime use. The comte de 





The details of the 
grounds are orderly 
without being fussy. 


Breteuil died in 1960, and their only 
child, a son, died twelve years later. 
Since the comtesse has no close heirs, 
she felt it was appropriate that the 
villa pass to the country of Morocco. 
But it will always be her home, and 
though she visits Europe once a year, 
she sees no need to leave Marrakesh. 

“What could I do in Paris? Just 
change my dress all the time and go 
to cocktails,” she says. “Here, I work 
a lot in the garden.” The comtesse, 
however, also dedicates much of her 
time to helping the poor children of 
Marrakesh, and she has raised money 
to help polio victims. Though friends 
from abroad often come to visit, she 
doesn’t care much for social life. But 
staying at home is no hardship for 
someone who considers her house 
and gardens paradise, and who keeps 
them as such. To the comtesse, a place 
where she can dine on juicy grape- 
fruit and sweet strawberries from her 
garden, where the only pests are 
frogs, is a place to cherish. 

When the king of Morocco is in 
charge of the Villa Taylor, it may be- 
come a museum or home to one of his 
sons, but most likely it will serve as a 
guesthouse for official visitors. They 
will see a beautiful place, but to know 
it with Boule de Breteuil, to watch her 
tend its roses, is to see it in its glory. 0 
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The Former Senator’s Washington, D.C., Apartment 


continued from page 153 


“Ronald Reagan said, “Howard, I’ve 
- to have a new chief of staff, and I want you to 


do it.’ And I heard myself say, ‘All right. 


| ae tA 





of the rooms where the British came 
in August of 1814 to set fire to the 
place. They took the books off the wall 
and made a bonfire. They’re magnifi- 
cent offices, reeking with history. 

“I was looking out my window 
once when Ronald Reagan was visit- 
ing, looking down the Mall toward 
the Washington Monument and the 
Lincoln Memorial, and it was a ma- 
jestic sight,” he reminisces. Baker is 
an avid, and published, amateur pho- 
tographer. As he speaks, he seems to 
be framing the shot in a viewfinder 
and adjusting f-stops. “The sun was 
setting, the sky was red, and I mused 
out loud. I said, ‘President Reagan, 
this is the best view in Washington.’ 
And he looked at me and said, ‘No, 


Howard, it may be the second-best 
view in Washington.’ ” 

It was Reagan who got Baker back 
into politics after he had retired. “I 
had no idea, ever, to be anybody's 
chief of staff,” he says, making the 
term sound a little, well, menial, sort 
of the way “vice-president” did when 
Nelson Rockefeller said it. “I don’t 
know how many chiefs of staff of my 
own I had used up in my career, but I 
certainly had not counted on being 
anybody’s, including the president's. 

“But at the height of Iran-Contra, 
in February of 1987, Joy and I were in 
Florida. Reagan called and I had taken 
my grandson to the zoo in Miami. Ac- 
cording to Joy, the conversation went 
like this: ‘Joy, where is Howard?’ ‘Mr. 
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President, Howard is at the zoo.’ And 
he laughed and said, “Wait till he sees 
the zoo I have in mind for him.’ 

“He asked me to come up the next 
day, which of course I agreed to do. 
That was not exactly the high point of 
the Reagan presidency, so I figured he 
sort of wanted me to do something. I 
marshaled all my arguments for why 
I couldn’t do it: that I’d served eigh- 
teen years in the Senate, been leader 
during those years, that I'd retired 
under my own power, which is a 
rarity, and that I was giving some 
thought to running for the Republi- 
can presidential nomination, and that 
[just couldn’t do it. 

“I was met at the airport by a White 
House car and taken directly to the 
southwest gate, through the diplo- 
matic entrance and up to the third 
floor, where we keep presidents, and 
when the door opened Ronald Rea- 
gan was in the foyer and he said, 
‘Howard, I've got to have a new chief 
of staff, and I want you to do it.’ And I 
heard myself say, ‘All right.’ And that 
was the end of my resolve. 

“T have no regrets about it,” says 
Baker. “I got to be very close friends 
with President Reagan and Nancy, 
and will remain so. But in the course 
of it all it was my duty to attend every 
state dinner. The chief of staff is just 
hooked to the president's belt buckle. 
He goes everywhere he goes. As a re- 
sult you end up going to every White 
House state dinner, and never in my 
wildest dreams did I think I would 
get so tired of White House state din- 
ners. I could only imagine how presi- 
dents must feel, and their wives.” 

It’s an apartment, not a home, here 
“over the store,” as Howard Baker 
puts it. “I’ve always been determined 
that Washington not become my home. 
We kept our house in Tennessee—in a 
little town called Huntsville, up in 
the Cumberland Mountains—and Joy 
would take the kids back there after 
school was out, so that they would nev- 
er lose sight of where they came from. 
It’s cool at night during the summers 
there. It’s delightful.” And the view 
beats even this one. 1 
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Capturing the Coastal Beauty of Northern New England 


Randall Davey (1887-1964), Leon 
Kroll (1884-1974) and the others who 
came and went in the teens formed a 
casual colony whose members met for 
meals and socializing. Each was great- 
ly affected by the power and beauty 
of Maine. Bellows wrote to his wife 
around 1913: “This is the most won- 
derful country ever modeled by the 
hand of the master architect.” 

But Maine was not only a place of 
raging surf and clashing elements. 
Down the coast on the enchanting is- 
land of Appledore among the Isles of 
Shoals, another face of Maine was 
being recorded in a very different 
style. These islands had long been 
considered a major attraction for 
nineteenth-century American paint- 
ers. A. T. Bricher (1837-1908) and W. T. 
Richards (1833-1905) were two of the 
many drawn there by the gentle beau- 
ty of the landscape and the presence 
of the island’s “poet laureate” and pa- 
troness, Celia Thaxter. At her home, 
Appledore House, Thaxter special- 
ized in gathering the talented and in- 
teresting to commune with nature 
and each other. There was even a 
strange artistic tragedy connected 
with the spot: The famous portrait 
painter William Morris Hunt (1824— 
1879) mysteriously drowned in Celia 
Thaxter’s fishpond in 1879. 

In spite of this misfortune the is- 
land continued to lure painters, and 
five years later Childe Hassam (1859- 
1935), Appledore’s most famous visi- 
tor, arrived on the scene. Hassam’s 
light-filled Impressionist palette and 
vibrant use of color seemed destined 
to record the island’s sparkling rocks 
and also Celia Thaxter’s luxuriant 
flower garden. One reviewer wrote of 
Hassam’'s work in the late 1880s: “The 
watercolors of Mrs. Celia Thaxter’s 
garden will give the world which can- 
not get to Appledore Island an idea of 
the peculiar wealth of color which the 
marine atmosphere, or else some fairy 
spell of the place, lends to the poppies 
and marigolds which grow in the 
poet's garden.” Even after Thaxter’s 
death in 1894, Hassam continued to 
visit the Isles of Shoals for almost 
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twenty years. His work is known to 
have influenced another famous paint- 
er of flowers, Abbott Fuller Graves 
(1859-1936). The two taught togeth- 
er in Boston in the 1880s, and later 
Graves too came to Maine, where 
he ran an art school in Kennebunk 
around the turn of the century. 

Just south of Kennebunk was an- 
other important destination for city- 
worn artists of the day—the fishing 
village of Ogunquit. In its heyday 
around 1915, tiny Ogunquit boasted 
two completely separate art commu- 
nities. Charles Woodbury (1864-1940), 
the founder of the first colony, ar- 
rived in 1888 and ten years later 
opened an art school that would last 
until his death in 1940. Woodbury 
was a successful academic Impres- 
sionist whose views of rocks and 
beaches are reminiscent of those of 
Henri, Bellows and even Hassam. He 
broke no new artistic ground, but he 
was known to be an inspired teacher 
who attracted a core of talented, inde- 
pendently wealthy women artists to 
Ogunquit, including Gertrude Fiske 
(1878-1961) and Susan Ricker Knox. 
The colony was traditional and deco- 
rous, centered on Woodbury’s house 





Monhegan provided a 
Homeric life of isolation 
and furious creation. 





and the comfortable dwellings of 
Fiske, Knox and others, and was 
shaped by Woodbury’s Old World per- 
sonality and methods. Favorite sub- 
jects were figures on the beach and 
local scenery. 

Just down the cove was a very dif- 
ferent world. Hamilton Easter Field 
(1873-1922), a wealthy, moderately 
successful New York painter, came to 
Ogunquit in 1902 and founded a 
school of painting and sculpture in 
1911. He bought up property, built 
studios and invited needy young 
New York artists to come and stay— 
taking only their work as payment. 


His school and patronage helped 
to shape New York painters such as 
Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Niles Spencer (1893— 
1952) and Stefan Hirsch (1899-1964). 
Attracted by the progressive col- 
ony Field had created, Henri, Kroll 
and Bellows, as well as Marsden 
Hartley (1877-1943) and Gaston La- 
chaise (1882-1935), also spent time 
in Ogunquit. Although Field’s own 
painting style was quite conservative, 
he did not impose it on his students. 
If anything, he was a champion of 
all that was simple—the life in Maine 
and, more specifically, the American 
folk art that could be found there 
and in other places. In many of the 
strikingly contemporary works exe- 
cuted by his protégés and colleagues 
at Ogunquit there are echoes of this 
art, and the spirit of Maine itself 
is as much the subject as any partic- 
ular location. 

The daily life of the Field colony 
was also simple but very contempo- 
rary. The artists were chummy with 
the fishermen, whose independent 
lifestyle they admired, and they rou- 
tinely used nude models—a practice 
that was appalling to Woodbury’s 
group of ladies down the beach. 
There is a famous story of a prank the 
Field group once pulled by suggest- 
ing that such a model dash over to 
Woodbury’s studio. When she threw 
herself naked on the studio steps, the 
general horror and titillation among 
those assembled was said to be sat- 
isfying to the instigators. Such mild 
devilment aside, relations between 
the two groups were distantly cor- 
dial, and their dual presence enriched 
the artistic environment of Ogunquit. 

After Field’s death in 1922, the 
colony survived into the 1960s un- 
der Field’s adopted son, the sculptor 
Robert Laurent. All over Maine the 
artistic ferment of the earlier years 
persisted, as Marsden Hartley, Ed- 
ward Hopper, John Marin, Fairfield 
Porter and others continued to be 
drawn there—each generation redis- 
covering the refuge and inspiration 
that so many had journeyed north to 
find at the turn of the century. 0 
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An Object Lesson 
16h aes Bronstein and his in Cast Iron 


wife, Esther Merrin 
Bronstein, daughter of antiq- 
uities dealer Edward Merrin, 
have bought eight acres with 
a 19th-century clapboard cot- 
tage and barn in Cortlandt 
Manor, New York, and start- 
ed The Garden Antiquary, 
an indoor/outdoor gallery 
selling antique garden furni- 
ture, decorative objects and 
statuary. Among Bronstein’s 
recent prizes are a set of stad- 
dle stones—18th-century 
mushroom-shaped support 
stones designed to raise an 
English barn off the ground, 
thereby keeping out rats and 
mice; a set of 18th-century columns and a moss-covered water 
trough from Oaxaca, Mexico, the trough being made of cantera 
stone, an indigenous pink limestone; a Coalbrookdale bench 
(above left); a 19th-century French pump (above right); and aca. 
1880 English carved marble fountain with a different classical 
mask on each side. The Garden Antiquary, 2551 Maple Ave., 
Cortlandt Manor, NY 10566; 914-737-6054. Moshe Bronstein, 
Merrin Gallery, 724 Fifth Ave., New York 10019; 212-757-3008. 
Having worked for the William Doyle Galleries in New York, 
Barbara Israel had an eye for antiques, and she started her busi- 
ness of garden furniture by buying 40 19th- and early-20th-cen- 
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COURTESY THE GARDEN ANTIQUARY 


tury garden statues from an estate. “It was a wonderful collec- 
tion,” she reminisces. “In the group there were elephants with 
obelisks on their backs and cherubs riding dolphins.” From that 
beginning Israel built an inventory drawn from local East Coast 
sources. “I found a ca. 1880 bench carved from Istrian stone and 
finished with lions’ heads at the ends in a shop on the Jersey 
shore,” she says. Among her prizes are a pair of 19th-century 
American cast-iron lacy chairs and a cast-iron statue of a child 
(left, above). Israel does not carry architectural salvage pieces, 
and she is scrupulous about leaving the original patina on what 
she finds. “These things give a garden an identity,” says Israel. ‘A 
new garden looks new until you put an old bench or statue in it.” 
By appointment only. Barbara E Israel Enterprises, 296 Mt. Holly 
Road, Katonah, NY 10536; 212-249-1377 and 914-232-4271. 

In the 17th-century town of Princess Anne on Maryland's 
Eastern Shore, antiques dealer Aileen Minor has established her 
business in a large ca. 1850 Federal-style building and lives in a 
matching one next door. All one house originally, and known as 
Somerset House when it was built by a congressman, the two__| 
structures are set in a boxwood garden in which Minor displays 
19th-century cast-iron garden furniture and statues (left, below). 
One of her favorite pieces has been a ca. 1860 Philadelphia cast- 
iron urn with handles in the shape of cornucopias. “You could 
choose what kind of handle you wanted from the catalogue 
when you ordered the urn in the old days,” Minor explains. She 
also has a pair of cast-iron curved settees done in a passionflower 
design, and another curved settee and two chairs in a pattern of 
the wildflower Solomon’ seal. “The more naturalistic designs 
were done when cast iron was first popular in the mid-19th cen- 
tury,” says Minor. Indoors, Minor specializes in 18th-century and 
Federal furniture up to 1850. Two of her gems are a sideboard 
decorated with penwork and gilt made by the New York cabi- 
netmaker Joseph Meeks, a contemporary and peer of Duncan 
Phyfe, and a New York Federal pier table, also decorated with 
penwork. Aileen Minor Antiques, 30550 Washington St., Princess 
Anne, MD 21853; 410-651-0075. _| 
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In the Showrooms 


COURTESY SAXONY CARPETS 


laying with traditional images and designs seems to be a 
preoccupation in the 90s. 

Boussac, under its new president for U.S. operations, Gisele 
Barrau-Freeman, has a printed cotton fabric called Broceliande 
that perfectly updates the French company’s offerings. Bro- 
celiande (below right) has baskets of fruits and vegetables drafted 
with almost three-dimensional realism. Each of the four baskets 
that make up the pattern has the produce of a different season. 
In one there are berries, mint leaves and oranges; in another, ears 
of corn and grapes; in a third, pomegranates, grapes, apples and 
pears; and in a fourth, onions, mushrooms and squash. Boussac 
also has a more modestly priced Studio Collection (below cen- 
ter) that offers some sophisticated two-color designs. Bambou is 
an updated version of a traditional 18th-century chinoiserie 
toile; Bazia has oversize line drawings recalling the flower de- 
signs Raoul Dufy created for fabrics in the 1950s; Volcan and Vichy 
are, respectively, a stripe and a check. All are printed in either 
black, blue or rose on an ecru background. Finally, a useful gem 
of the Studio Collection is Bergame, a solid woven fabric with a 
small geometric check repeated at regular intervals. The color 
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combinations are blue and white, yellow and green, yellow and 
red, and red and blue. The fabrics are reversible and the colors 
are the deep simple tones of Quimper pottery. 

Charles Pollock, the Los Angeles-based designer of repro- 
duction period furniture, has some new pieces that are just 
exaggerated enough to be Mannerist and bold. His Portuguese 
armchair (below left), based on an 18th-century design, has the 
outline of provincial Chippendale with an openwork scrolled 
back and a carved apron that combine the influences of Iberian 
Baroque and the chinoiserie work done in the Portuguese colony 
of Macao. Pollock's Regency scroll desk, available in several dif- 
ferent finishes but best in black and gold, has scrolled legs and 
concave stretchers between the legs, all mounted on brightly gilt 
acanthus feet. A rush-seated bergeére has upholstered arms and 
pillows on its seat and back and a quirky little support column 
between the seat and the stretcher between the legs. 

Saxony Carpets has taken on the work of the Grey Dun Stu- 
dio, created by illustrator Diana Henry and muralist Patricia 
Powers, and called it the Homage Collection. It is composed ex- 
clusively of floor cloths hand-painted on heavy canvas (as the 
traditional early American floorcoverings were) and then lami- 
nated. The designs in the Homage Collection, which can be cus- 
tomized, range from a scene from the Bayeux Tapestry (above 
left) to a section of an illuminated Gothic manuscript to the im- 
age of a winged, four-footed beast watching over the Ishtar Gate 
of ancient Babylon. 





Old Lyme Art 


Whitley Antiques and Gallery represents Old Lyme, Connecti- 
cut, in a very special way. At the turn of the century Old Lyme 
was where a famous group of American Impressionist 
painters—Childe Hassam, Henry Willard Metcalf and J. Alden 
Weir, among others—lived and taught, and the second floor of 
the gallery owned by Tony Whitley and his wife, Elizabeth, 
es shows only local American 
Impressionist paintings of the 
Old Lyme art colony. On the 
first floor of the gallery, 
which was built in the late 
19th century as a fraternal 
lodge hall, is an eclectic selec- 
tion of 18th- and early-19th- 
century furniture and ob- 
jects from America, England 
and France. An 18th-century 
French marquetry commode 
with a marble top is a favorite 
of the owners’, as is an early- 
18th-century brass chande- 
lier of Dutch or English origin 
that has the figure of a bird 
on one of the arms. Whitley 
Antiques and Gallery, 6 Old 
Lyme St., Old Lyme, CT 
016371; 203-434-9628. 
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Glorious Gardening 
at a 20% Savings 


Perfect for seasoned gardeners, beginners— 
and gift-giving too. Order now and save 
20% off the bookstore price of $50. 


She's helped make your entertaining easier, 
your home more beautiful, your holidays 
more festive. Now Martha Stewart shares the 
delight she’s derived from a lifetime of 
gardening. This beautiful twelve month 
compendium guides you, month by month, 
through planning your garden design 
(January), savoring your freshly grown 
produce with her delectable recipes (August), 
even winter-proofing fruit trees (December). 
Includes a directory of seed, bulb, and 
plant sources. 


To order, send your check or money order for 
$40; plus $5 shipping and handling, to 
The Condé Nast Collection, Dept. 525055, 
Box 10214, Des Moines, LA 50336. 


For Credit Card Orders Call 
Toll-Free, 1-800-678-5681. 


“Please add applicable sales tax in CA, LA, NY, NJ, OH. 
Please allow 4 weeks for delivery 
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COURTESY BLOME 





COURTESY BLOME 








The German company Blome, maker of cur- 
tain rods, rings, tiebacks, hooks and finials 
since 1965, has turned to designers and archi- 
tects for its new collections. Manierismo, by Flo- 
rentine architect Guglielmo Renzi and his asso- 
ciate Clemens Horter, has three sets of finials 
for curtain rods (above left). One set has a pair 
of leaves, the finial on one end with the leaves 
turning up, on the other with the leaves turn- 
ing down; one is an arrowhead with the com- 
plementary finial being the feather; and one a 
snake's head, for which the curving tail of the 


is a set of hooks and brackets in bronze by the 
Paris design team Elizabeth Garouste and Mat- 
tia Bonetti called Bronze Baroque (above right) 
that features a stylized carnival mask, sun and 
flame shapes. German artist and architect An- 
na Golin has designed a curtain rod finial 
shaped like the head of a drum with extralarge 
rings on the rod. There are also weights de- 
signed in the shape of a hand, a diamond and 
teardrops to hang on the curtain. These are all 
in brushed 24-karat gold, and the group is 
called Natura. Blome, 74 Henry St., Secaucus, 


NJ 07094; 201-319-9788. 





snake makes the complementary finial. There 


Designer’s Sources 


ames Trujillo is one of the 

most sought-after stylists 
in Los Angeles, but the tress- 
es he handles have to do with 
draperies and beds (far right). 
Marjorie Shushan, Christo- 
pher Ciccone and other inte- 
rior designers rely on Trujillo 
for window treatments and 
bedroom upholstery—from 
luxurious taffeta billowing to 
the floor to unlined linens 
hanging from a wrought-iron 
pole. “He not only manufac- 
tures draperies, he also de- 
signs them,” Shushan says. 
Trujillo, who used to work for 
the late Kalef Alaton, opened 
his own workshop six years 
ago. He now choreographs a 
staff of five seamstresses who 
sew everything by hand, an 
ancillary cabinet shop that 
makes headboards and bases 
for four-posters, and an up- 





holsterer who finishes the 
tufted headboards and rails. 
And he'll travel anywhere in 
order to install the finished 
product—even Tokyo, where 
he'll spend a week this sum- 
mer on an installation. To the 
trade only. James Trujillo, 213- 
969-9076. 

A reference to Vermont 
quilt maker Judy Anton in 
National Geographic piqued 
Shushan’s interest, and af- 
ter seeing samples of An- 
ton’s work, Shushan commis- 
sioned a quilt (right). “She 
uses hand-dyed fabrics 
and matches the colors in a 
room,” says Shushan, who 
gave Anton fabric, rug and 
paint samples and let her de- 
sign the quilt. Anton imports 
some of her fabrics from 
Japan, where she finds un- 
usual “in-between colors,” 


like orangish red, shades of 
gold and pumpkin. She as- 
sembles her “art quilts” like a 
stained-glass window, stitch- 
ing together as many as 5,000 
pieces of fabric that blend to- 
gether in waves of color. She 
also makes country quilts to 
clients’ specifications at her 
1840s farmhouse/studio in 
Vermont. Anton of Vermont 
Quilts and Fabrics, Box 247, 
Route 100, Wardsboro, VT 
05355; 802-896-6007. 
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In a Bind 


Designer Renny Saltzman 
dignifies his clients’ book- 
shelves with them, and all of 


| New York's Upper East Side 


seems to be making its way 
to the new gift shop Private 
Lives, owned by partners 
Karen Leigh and Sally Safir, to 
commission specially bound 
copies of the second edition 
of Webster’s International Dic- 
tionary. Published between 
the turn of the century and 
1961, the second edition is the 
quintessential example of its 
genre—it has finely engraved 
illustrations as well as color- 
plates, and thousands of def- 
initions by the most erudite 
scholars educated in the clas- 
sical tradition. 

Safir, Leigh and Richard 
Heimann, Leigh’s husband, 
will specially bind one for you 
in Scottish leather in hues 
ranging from burgundy and 
deep green through ocher to 
tawny brown. The endpapers 
are Italian hand-printed pa- 
per, and you can have your 
initials on the front and your 
name on the spine. Private 
Lives, 22A E. 65th St., New 
York 10021; 212-472-6816. 
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ALABAMA 
Ceramic Harmony 
Huntsville, AL 

(205) 883-1204 
Webber Tile Company 
Montgomery, AL 
(205) 264-8697 
CALIFORNIA 
Concept Studio 
Corona del Mar, CA 
(714) 759-0606 
Casa Vogue 

La Jolla, CA 

(619) 551-5556 
Country Floors, Inc. 
Los Angeles, CA 
(310) 657-0510 
Tilecraft, Ltd. 

San Francisco, CA 
(415) 552-1913 
Terra Cotta 

San Luis Obispo, CA 
(805) 545-9220 


LOORS 


Since 1964, Preserving Great American and European Tilemaking Traditions 


CALIFORNIA 

The Studio 

Santa Barbara, CA 
(805) 563-2003 
COLORADO 
Materials Marketing 
Denver, CO 

(303) 298-1883 
CONNECTICUT 
Country Floors, Inc. 
Greenwich, CT 
(203) 862-9900 
DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 
Ademas 

(202) 546-6400 
FLORIDA 

Country Floors, Inc. 
Dania, FL 

(305) 925-4004 
Country Floors, Inc. 
Miami, FL 

(305) 576-0421 


FLORIDA 

Classic Tile & Bath 
Orlando, FL 

(407) 299-1251 
GEORGIA 

Renaissance Tile & Bath 
Atlanta, GA 

(404) 231-9203 
ILLINOIS 

Hispanic Designe 
Chicago, IL 

(312) 725-3100 
KANSAS 

International Materials 
Kansas City, KS 

(913) 383-3383 

MAINE 

Keniston's Tile & Design 
Bangor, ME 

(207) 945-0742 
Keniston's Tile & Design 
Portland, ME 

(207) 775-2238 





MASSACHUSETTS 
Tile Showcase 
Boston, MA 
(617) 426-6515 
Tile Showcase 
Shrewsbury, MA 
(508) 842-5651 
Tile Showcase 
Watertown, MA 
(617) 926-1100 
MICHIGAN 
Virginia Tile 
Southfield, MI 
(313) 353-4255 
Virginia Tile 
Troy, Ml 

(313) 649-4422 
MISSOURI 
Ceramic Tile Services 
St. Louis, MO 
(314) 647-5132 


NEW YORK 
Country Floors, Inc. 
New York City, NY 
(212) 627-8300 
OHIO 

Tile + Stone 
Cincinnati, OH 
(513) 621-5807 





The Thomas Brick Co. 


Cleveland, OH 
(216) 831-9116 
Surface Style 

Columbus, OH 
(614) 228-6990 


OKLAHOMA 


TileStone Distributors 
Tulsa, OK 

(918) 492-5434 
OREGON 

Pratt & Larson Tile 
Portland, OR 

(503) 231-9464 





COUNTRY TILE SELECTIONS: MX Floral Borders, old rose; WC California Mouldings; RJ Tumbled Marble 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Country Floors 
Philadelphia, PA 
(215) 545-1040 
Tile & Designs 
Pittsburgh, PA 
(412) 362-8453 
TENNESSEE 
Monarch Tile 
Memphis, TN 

(901) 363-5880 
TEXAS 
French-Brown Floors 
Dallas, TX 

(214) 363-4341 
Materials Marketing 
Houston, TX 

(713) 960-8601 
Materials Marketing 
San Antonio, TX 
(512) 525-1949 
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VIRGINIA 

La Galleria 
Virginia Beach, VA 
(804) 428-5909 
WASHINGTON 
Pratt & Larson Tile 
Seattle, WA 

(206) 343-7907 
CANADA 

Country Floors 
Toronto 

(416) 922-9214 
Country Floors 
Montreal 

(514) 733-7596 
Country Floors 
Vancouver 

(604) 688-3242 
ARGENTINA 
Buenos Aires 


AUSTRALIA 


Sydney 
Melbourne 


CERAMIC TILE, TERRA COTTA & STONE from Portugal, France, Spain, Italy, Holland, Finland, England, Peru & the United States 
Send for brochure $1 - American Special Order 48 page catalog $6 - Import tile, terra cotta, stone 128 page catalog $14 


15 East 16th Street, New York, New York 10003 - 
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A listing of the designers, architects and 
galleries featured in this issue. 


Pages 78-85: 
Richard Gillette * Stephen Shadley 
Designs 
144 West Twenty-seventh Street 
New York, New York 10001 
212/243-6913 


Pages 86-93: 
Ronald Crosetti Interior Design Studio 
559 Pacific Avenue 
San Francisco, California 94133 
415/391-8900 


Glenn Peterson 

1460 Felder Road 
Sonoma, California 95476 
707/939-0402 


Pages 94-101: 
Thomas F Britt, Inc. 
136 East Fifty-seventh Street 
New York, New York 10022 
212/752-9870 


Pages 102-109: 
Ron Mann Designs 
457 Pacific Avenue 
San Francisco, California 94133 
415/986-3884 


Pages 118-121: 
John M. Davis Inc. 
PO. Box 262 
Harwinton, Connecticut 06791 
203/485-9182 


The Garden Antiquary 
724 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 10019 
212/757-3008 


Garden Park Antiques 
515 West Thompson Lane 
Nashville, Tennessee 37211 
615/254-1996 


Pages 128-133: 
Victoria Hagan Interiors 
22 East Seventy-second Street 
New York, New York 10021 
212/472-1290 


Pages 134-141: 
H. Chester Jones 

240 Battersea Park Road 
London SW11 4NG 
England 
44-71-498-2717 


Pages 148-153: 


Robert D. Pahnke 

RTKL Associates Inc. 

1140 Connecticut Avenue N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
202/833-4400 


Bebe Winkler Interior Design, Inc. 


135 East Fifty-fifth Street 
New York, New York 10022 
212/838-3356 


Pages 154-157: 


ACA Galleries 

41 East Fifty-seventh Street 
New York, New York 10022 
212/644-8300 


Christie’s 

502 Park Avenue 

New York, New York 10022 
212/546-1000 


Sotheby’s 

1334 York Avenue 

New York, New York 10021 
212/606-7176 


Spanierman Gallery 

50 East Seventy-eighth Street 
New York, New York 10021 
212/879-7085 


Richard York Gallery 

21 East Sixty-fifth Street 
New York, New York 10021 
212/772-9155 


Pages 158-166: 


Joseph Minton 

3320 West Seventh Street 
Fort Worth, Texas 76107 
817/332-3111 


2611 State Street 
Dallas, Texas 75204 
214/953-1955 


R. Weldon Turner 

Turner-Boaz Architecture 

18101 Von Karmen Avenue 
Newport Beach, California 92715 
714/251-6535 


2611 State Street 
Dallas, Texas 75204 
214/953-1955 
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classic \CHITECTURAL DIGEST posters! 
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November 1992 September 1988 November 1988 
Special New York Issue! Exclusive! Fashion Designers’ Residences Collector’s Edition: Inside New York 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 




















November 1991 June 1993 June 1992 
Architectural Digest Travels The American West! The Wild West! 


These posters, measuring 19” x 25”, commemorate some of Architectural Digest’s most 
acclaimed covers and features in recent years. Printed on sturdy, glossy stock, they are sure 
to be a novel, lovely addition to your home or office. The cost is just $25.00 per poster. 
Please note: inventory is limited, so place your order today. 


Price subject to change. Please allow 4 to 6 weeks for shipment. Offer good in USA and Canada only. 


D | 
Reserve your ‘hoslers loday! 
Mail to: ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 





P.O. Box 11261, Des Moines, IA 50340 1-800-289-1214 INDICATE QUANTITY (Price: $25 each) 
INANE Sree a a ae —________. November 1992 (New York) #119211 
September 1988 (Fashion) #192511 
SUERES November 1988 (New York) #193011 
CITY STATE _ 7p November 1991 (AD Travels) #119133 
[Check payable to ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST. CA, IA, IL June 1993 (Ameceap ee hdathaeers 
‘ and NY residents add applicable sales tax. Canadian orders ———— June 1992 (Wild West) #069211 
must include payment in U.S. funds. 
CL) VISA () MasterCard () American Express GRAND TOTAL $ 
= Card a Ev oitaton Date eee Please add $2.50 for shipping. 
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For reservations or more information about Hyatt Hotels and 


Resorts worldwide, call your travel planner or 1-800-233-1234. 


Hyatt Hotels and Resorts encompasses hotels managed or operated by two separate groups of companies— 
nies associated with Hyatt Corp. and companies associated with Hyatt International Corp. 





A HYATT RESORT 


The finest display of imported lighting 
from Europe and our own factory. 


Sconces ° Flush Fixtures * Hanging Lanterns 
Billiard Fixtures ¢ Reproductions 
Chandeliers * Outdoor Lanterns 


ACADEMY LAMPS 


DIRECT IMPORTER 


9011 BEVERLY BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90048 


(310) 271-1123 FAX: (310) 271-1318 
MON-FRI 9-5 SAT 10-4 
10 Day Delivery on Most Items 








DEDICATED 


TO THE ART AND CULTURE 


OF OUR TIME 


THE MUSEUM OF CONTEMPORARY ART 


250 South Grand Avenue at California Plaza 


THE TEMPORARY CONTEMPORARY 


152 North Central Avenue 


downtown Los Angeles 
213.621.2766 














PRESERVATION 
PLAN ON IT 


Planning on restoring a house, 
saving a landmark, reviving 
your neighborhood? 


Write: 

National Trust 

for Historic Preservation 
Department PA 

1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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Mais put Houdini in a vtraitjacket, chains, blindfold, 
locked him in a trunk, submerged tt in a river. He escaped. Magic. 
However, we won't try that trick. 
With us in the river, who would build your library, kitchen, entertainment center...? 
But we can perform magic of our own. 
Like this richly paneled wall, which rolls smoothly from concealment 

to close off another room, hallway, or exterior French doors.. 
Hinged vections cover windows. 

By using this system in a bedroom, you eliminate dust-attracting Oraperies 
and provide allergy relief. And no draperies banish the sun as magically as we do. 
When you want to sleep late (naughty you), 
your bedroom can be ad dark as the inside of Houdini’s trunk 
.-but without the chains and straitjacket. 


PERFECTION 


[CUSTOM WOOD DESIGNS) WOOD DESIGNS 


1570 Lewis STREET. ANAHEIM. CALIFORNIA 92805 714. 778.8904 FAX 714. 778.0330 





They ve Got What Tt Seehbas/ 


NOW for the first time, you can be sure you are hiring a 
qualified interior design professional. 


THAT’S because all of the listed designers have success- 
fully met the qualifications of the California Council for 
Interior Design Certification to become CERTIFIED 
INTERIOR DESIGNERS in the state of California. 


CALL on them in your community. They have the cre- 
dentials to create an efficient and aesthetic residential or 





Judi Nishimine, ASID, IBD 
510 253-1991 


Carol Cohen, ASID 
310 473-9364 / 805 646-3199 


Ann G. Ford 
310 398-0596 


Mary Ann Jordan, ASID 
310 828-0875 


Lilli Kalmenson, ASID, ISID 
818 343-4860 


Michael P. King, AIA, ASID 
310 578-6278 


Rhoda M. Lo, ASID 
310 275-2347 


Yvonne Roach, ASID 
310 276-5803 


Steven Tonelson, ASID 
213 653-2588 


commercial project. 


Delores M. Allison 
ALLIED ASID 
415 592-2337 


Marcy W. Elsbree, ASID 
415 326-1215 


Rhonda Ruth Luongo, ASID 
415 579-2594 


Mona Clark, ALLIED ASID 
714 248-9448 


Elaine Hankin, ASID 
714 840-6681 


Pewverside County. 


Jan McDonald, ASID 
909 782-2070 


Ge SY 


Patricia Eichman, JSID, 
ALLIED, ASID 
619 541-0779 


Renae Farley, ALLIED ASID 
619 931-9151 


Jannet von Butzinger 
619 259-9881 


Marsha M. Paine, ASID 
619 452-0991 


Helen Slevin, [SID 
619 454-5005 


Richard Cardello 


ASID 
415 474-5441 


Jessica Hall, HIA 
415 552-9923 


Penelope DePaoli 
415 826-7895 


Carol S. Shawn, JSID 
415 924-5621 


Kris Autrand, ASIJD 
209 957-0484 


Kimberly Caneer 
415 461-4008 


Ginne Kelsey, ASID 
415 332-9169 


Grace Song Yoon, ASID 
805 965-5141 


Santa Clara County 


Eleanore Berman, ASID 
408 270-4497 


Lani Seneker Frisch 
ALLIED ASID 
408 395-6400 


This ad is not an endorsement by CCIDC or CLCID. 
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Donna have a great sense of sty ; 
he ee iy thi onyx ball. The color and shape took us in 
sg direction. The Galleria and Showplace Design 


isit. 
Centers are great resources and fun to v1s | 
- Amy Chase, designer 


No words can convey the selection of home furnishings found at the Galleria & Showplace Design 
Centers. Pictures can’t do it either. You have to go there. See, explore and feel the magic. Only then 


_ can you understand what this place is all about. 
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The Gilera Design Center 





The Showplace Design Center 





A magic place 
Discover Design at San Francisco’s 
Galleria & Showplace Design Centers. 


Decorate your house, re-design a room 
or search for one-of-a-kind accessories. 
Over 120 showrooms. Wonderful 
selection. No matter what your style, 
you'll have hundreds of options. 





DISCOVER DESIGN 


Galleria & Showplace Design Centers 


Open Monday-Friday, 1-5 p.m. 
Information: 1-800-877-8522 
2 Henry Adams, San Francisco, CA 94103 


A magic plan 

With our Discover Design program, you can 
make informed decisions when furnishing your 
home. We’ll educate you about furniture, window 
and wall coverings, rugs, accessories and more. 
Since showroom shopping is not cash over the 
counter, we’ll guide you step-by-step in making 
your purchases. 


You'll enjoy visiting the Galleria & Showplace 
Design Centers, daily tours, your own Personal 
Design Clinic, the Interior Design Portfolio 
Center and the Home Design Lunch & 
Lecture Series. 


Bring the magic home! 


Call today for your free tour and booklet, 
“Trade Secrets,” tips from designers. 
1-800-877-8522 for reservations. 





__| Please send me “Trade Secrets” and 
| information about the Discover Design program. 


| Name 





Address 
| City State Zip 


Phone (optional) 
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# PERFECT BY NATURE 






































~ Perfect by Quality.... Perfect as 
_ ranked by 2000 European kitchen 
dealers in a comprehensive survey 
where our cabinetry was ranked 
number one in quality. The finest of 
=~ custom-built cabinetry handcrafted 
in the Black Forest of Germany 
using the latest in technology in 
over 116 doorstyles across 12 price 
"> groups. Our quality speaks for itself: 
_ from our patented curved drawers 
-_ in solid beech, to our concealed, 
_ self-closing drawer system. Choose 
from exquisite finishes such as 
_ hand-brushed Oak, Spruce, Pine, 
= Alder, Beech or Ash. Real Carrera 
marble inlays, high-gloss lacquer, 
| hand-polished to a lusty sheen or 
durable laminates in colors too 
ge Numerous to count. 


Perfect by Design... Let our 
highly skilled Studio Becker Kitch- 
ens Designers create a kitchen that 
captures your wildest imaginations 
with a perfect balance between 
form and function. 


Perfect by Nature... Our cabin- 
etry is friendly to nature, manufac- 
tured with the highest environmen- 
tally-conscious standards through 
the use of bio-degradeable pro- 
ducts where possible, right down 
to the recyclable packaging 
materials. 





Avance 


& “~® 
Beckertiichor 


PERFECT BY 


Los Angeles (Beverly Hills), (310) 652-3472, Studio City (Los Angeles), (818) 508-5362, San Diego, (619) 297-4118, 
San Francisco, (415) 255-5996, Honolulu, (808) 536-7739 


To receive our 180 page full color catalogue send $ 14 to 
US Headquarters: SBK Pacific, Inc., 1030 Marina Village Pkwy., Alamec ~ (San Francisco Bay Area), CA 94501 
Phone: (510) 865-16 16 - Fax: (510) 865-1148 


Available Through Architects and Interior Designers 
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JIM AND SARAH BRADY 
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DEFINITELY HAVE PRESTIGE. 





She smoke damage Wi dev astoling b fm) we 
needed major Neconstruction. L cabled Fwmnans Fund 
om a weekend and they met With me Mendy movewng, 
Which was a holiday They neassured usthal ous poly 
Would coves eeuy thing The contract they helped us find 
did a beautifil jot All the proveems you hear about 


insurance Companits, wot Che Was Fue in-fhua case. Ie 
wer abselulily clelightod with Firemans Fund. De 


Fireman’s Fund thanks the Bradys for sharing their experience with us and for choosing at > 





our Prestige® policy to insure their home. We've protected America’s finest homes for Firemans 





over 130 years. For more information, contact your independent agent or broker. Fund 





© 1993 Fireman's Fund Insurance Company 


WE INSURE GOOD NEWS. 
















THE COOKTOP SYSTEM THAT 
~ YOU MAKE FROM SCRATCH. 


The Jenn-Air Expressions™ Collection is definitely proof that 
things are always better when you make them yourself. 

Because the Expressions Collection is an adaptable cooktop system 
which features a removable electric orill and a variety of optional cartridges 
and accessories to let you choose the type of cooking surface you want. 


Also, the Expressions Collection’ sleek, award-winning design 


MMM JENN-AIR 
THE SIGN OF A GREAG Soe 
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HENREDON LEATHER UPHOLSTERY: REDE! 





NING THE ULTIMATE. 


In the world of leather, the: ....well, leath 1 the 
there’s the soul-nourishing experience that Henredo «gs 
to the room. Not mere luxury; what we have here is Luxe. 
Created by Henredon to provide your body with the same kind 
of softness, suppleness and support that snugs up your hands 
in the fines€)gloves. Breathtaking beauty. . . at prices that 
will, happily, not take your breath away. Sofas, loveseats, 
chairs, ottorflans. . .in your choice of a wonderful range 

of styles, textures and grades; expertly tailored seating, by 
talented people who care about each and every stitch; 
custodians of the Henredon commitment to outstanding 
fashion and value. This is truly leather for a lifetime. For the 
complete upholstery catalog, send $17.50 to Henredon, 
Dept. A93, Morganton, North Carolina 28655. Or, if you 
prefer, call 1-800-444-3682 

to order by MasterCard or 

Visa. We'd love to hear 


from you. 


HENREDON 
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INTERIOR DESIGN 


88 _ Born-Again Barn 
Country Charms for California’s Sonoma County 
Architecture by Robert G. Zinkhan 
wrt, A Interior Design by Mimi London, AsID 
ae, Oe Me | tae Text by Joan Chatfield-Taylor/Photography by John Vaughan 











96 White Nights in New York 
Kitty: D’Alessio’s Apartment Is All the Fashion 
Text by Steven M. L. Aronson/Photography by Durston Saylor 














11©  _ Ireland’s Westport House 
The Browne Family Legacy in County Mayo 
Text by Malise Ruthven/Photography by Ianthe Ruthven 


COVER: The living room of a 





weekend house in California’s So- 

noma Valley. Architecture by Rob- 116 Donald Sultan’s SoHo Evolution 

ert G. Zinkhan. Interior design The Artist’s Loft and Studio in Manhattan 

by Mimi London. Photography Interior Architecture by David Piscuskas 

by John-Vaughan.-See page. 88. Text by Susan Cheever/Photography by Durston Saylor 





122 Inthe South of France 
Cultivating a Garden near St.-Rémy-de-Provence 
Text and Photography by Daniel H. Minassian 





138 _ Kansas via New England 
A Traditional American Look Transplanted 
Text by Jeffrey Simpson/Photography by Tony Soluri 





146 Continental California 

European Flourish in Monte Sereno 

Interior Design and Interior Architecture by Illya Hendrix, Isib, 

and Thomas Allardyce, IsID 

Text by Hunter Drohojowska-Philp/Photography by Mary E. Nichols 





156 _ Ina Northwestern Light 
A Contemporary Lakefront House near Seattle 
Architecture by Brian Brand, AIA 
Interior Design by Russell W. Burton 
Text by Michael Webb/Photography by John Vaughan 








166 _ True West for Idaho 

A Log House Combines Rusticity and Up-to-date Comforts 
Architecture by Don Henrichs 

Interior Design by John Patton 

Text by Verlyn Klinkenborg/Photography by Mary E. Nichols 





174 _ The Garrick Club in London 
Theatrical Glory at the Historic Gentlemen’s Retreat 
Text by Anne Edwards/Photography by Derry Moore 
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THREE LIONESS TABLE 
Please call for your complimentary brochure 


LALIQUE BOUTIQUE 


680 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK N.Y. 10021 
1 800 214 2738 
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Radiant Vessels from the Georgian Age 
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Text by Nicholas Fox Weber 
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The Singer’s Unforgettable Los Angeles Residence 
Interior Design by Lynn Palmer 
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ELEGANCE. (CARPET SS BAB RTECS 


RPET: Postum Sisal Rug: Small Star Wine Fasrics: Sofa: Taj Club Chair: Damme Side Chair: Santo Pillows: Leopard 


pom Design by: Justin Baxter for The Kips Bay Boys & Girls Club 
i 


D & D BUILDING, 979 THIRD AVENUE CARPE T 
NEW YORK, NY 10022 (212) 752-9000 


ATLANTA / BOSTON / CHICAGO / CLEVELAND / DALLAS / DANIA / HOUSTON / LoS ANGELES OLD WORLD WEAVERS 


PHILADELPHIA / PHOENIX / SAN FRANCISCO / TROY / WASHINGTON, D.C. FABRIC DIVISION OF STARK CARPET 





stant. Yellow gold |8-carat 
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GENEVE 
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_ GENEVE 


~-WaTCHMaKERS 10 LABies SINCE 1839 
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For an elegant Patek Philippe collector's book, send $15 or for current brochures, please write: Patek Philippe, One Rockefeller Plaza, Suite 930 (AD), New York, NY 10020 





And One 
Special 
Catalog. 


The Vesta Lighting Collection. 
Over 100 exquisite floor 

& table lamps, 
at well under 


retail prices. 





Quite simply, 

the brightest way 

to find the perfect 
lamp for your home. 





For a free copy 

of our lighting catalog, 
call 401-434-1443. 

Or write: 

Vesta Lighting Collection 
29 Drowne Parkway, 
Rumford, RI 02916. 
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PART OF THE PLEASURE OF OWNING 
BEAUTIFUL THINGS 
IS FEELING AT HOME WITH THEM. 


INSOFAR AS WE SEE THINGS IN 
OURSELVES REFLECTED IN 
OUR SURROUNDINGS, THERE IS 
A LOT TO BE SAID FOR LIVING 
WITH WHAT IS BEAUTIFUL. 
AND LEARNING ABOUT SUCH 
THINGS WHEN WE’RE VERY 
YOUNG. @ THEREAFTER, WE 
CAN FEEL COMFORTABLE IN 
THE MIDST OF THINGS THAT 
ARE TRULY REMARKABLE, 
OBJECTS WHOSE BRILLIANCE 
AND BALANCE AND GRACE AND 
CHARM ARE SO PLEASING TO 
HAVE WITHIN REACH. @ LIKE 
WATERFORD CRYSTAL. PEOPLE 
HAVE BEEN FEELING AT HOME 
WITH ITS CHARACTERISTIC 
BEAUTY, FROM GENERATION TO 
GENERATION AND DAY IN AND 


DAY OUT, FOR A LONG, LONG 





= 


TIME. && 





Pepey 
WATERFORD’ 


WORTHY OF THE MOMENT 
FOR OVER TWO CENTURIES. 


SHOWN ABOVE IS THE ARAGLIN GINGER JAR LAMP. 
FOR A BROCHURE, PLEASE WRITE TO WATERFORD CRYSTAL, INC., DEPT.L, 41 MADISON AVENUE, NY, NY 10010. ©1992 WATERFORD CRYSTAL, INC. 
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THE NEW BMW 530i TOURING. 


V8 luxury means many things to many people. 
But what does it mean to people who fell in love 
with the BMW legend years ago and now have 
new reasons to buy a car? 

Reasons that revolve around the well-being 





of one’s family, the shuttling of offspring, the trans- 


portation of gear for sporting activities and the 
faithful scheduling of quality carpooling. 
With this in mind, BMW introduces responsive 


© 1993 BMW of North America, Inc. The BMW trademark and logo are registered 


-EASON TO BUY A BMW. 
HREE MORE.” 


luxury in a car that gives you all you ever wanted, do, watch how quickly its styling, versatility and 
and all you’ve grown to need. A versatile V8, the spirited performance make you feel 25 again. 
new 530i Touring. For the dealer near you, call 1-800-334-4BMW. 
A car whose combination of power, deft 
handling, extra cargo space and over 50 active 
and passive safety features, including all-weather 
traction control, has a wondrous effect on long 
distances. 
Long as they are, those distances become 
miraculously short. 


Test drive the new 530i Touring. When you THE ULTIMATE DRIVING MACHINE. 
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| After 150 Years 
Of Wind, Rain 
And Sun, 
They’re 
Finally Ready. 


Barnwood weathered over 
decades, random-width planks 
and flooring, and hand-hewn 
beams with signatures all their 
own — today they’re historical 
treasures that give you a rare 
opportunity to create interior and 
exterior designs with a unique 
sense of warmth. 

To find out more about a part 
of our heritage that’s been around 
for 150 years, but won’t be around 


forever, call (717) 465-3832. 
Available through architects, 


custom builders and interior 
designers. 


Conklin’s 


Authentic Antique Barnwood 
6 Hand Hewn Beams 


R.D. #1, Box 70 
Susquehanna, PA 
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aker Furniture and Colonial Williamsburg. 
English and American antique furniture, circa 
1650-1820, provide an extraordinary resource of authen- 
tic design, exclusively licensed to Baker 
Furniture by the Colonial Williamsburg 
Foundation. The collector will appreciate 
this opportunity to acquire precise re- 


productions of many rare originals in the 


museums and homes of Williamsburg. 


You are invited to view this collection at any Baker, 

Knapp & Tubbs showroom with your interior designer. 

Please send $15.00 for your hardbound catalogue. 
Baker Furniture, Dept. 909, 1661 
Monroe Avenue, N.W., Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 49505. 


2 
KNAPP & TUBBS 


SHOWROOMS IN ATLANTA, BOSTON, CHICAGO, CLEVELAND, DALLAS, DANIA, HIGH POINT, 
HOUSTON, LAGUNA NIGUEL, LOS ANGELES, MINNEAPOLIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE, TROY, WASHINGTON D.C. AND PARIS, FRANCE 
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Decorators Source 
Over 50 Years 

Discover beautiful custom fur- 
niture in a spacious atmosphere 
designed to help you create your 
own individual environment. 

Visit*our trade showroom and 
select from our vast collection of 
Formal and Country Furnishings 
for living rooms, dining rooms, 
bedrooms. 

Each item is carved by hand in 
the classic design of the period and 
signed by the woodcarver; uphol- 
stered pieces are finished to your 
specifications with hand-tied coil 


‘Springs and white goose down. 


‘ eeamplete Design Service. 


“Mon. —Fri. 10-6 (Thur. 10-7) 
~-Sat.—Sun. 11-5 
E27 Street NY NY 10016 
»212-686-1760 


Aes ne 212. 686-2970 
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LETTERS FROM READERS 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048. 


Thank you, thank you, thank you. I 
just received the new Architectural Di- 
gest Index, which I ordered the day I 
saw the announcement of its publica- 
tion in the June 1993 issue. I’m going 
to spend the summer rereading some 
of my favorite articles. 
Jerry E Gonsalves 
Gold River, California 


How convenient to have all the fea- 
tures you've published in the last 
twenty-five years—from designers to 
antiques—so clearly catalogued in the 
new Architectural Digest Index. As an 
art aficionado, I was astonished at the 
breadth of stories on art that you've 
done. Now I will turn to your index 
before I turn to the encyclopedia to 
find out about such subjects as old- 
master drawings, surimono prints or 
modern Scottish painting. 
Todd Schwartz 
New York, New York 


I would like to express the pleasure I 
have had in reading the article “The 
Maharaja of Jodhpur at Umaid Bha- 
wan” in the May 1993 issue of Archi- 
tectural Digest. Writer Anna Kythreo- 
tis and photographer Derrick Santini 
deserve to be commended for their 
work. Thank you for showing our 
part of the world to your readers and 
for depicting through the wonderful 
photographs the Art Déco highlights 
of Umaid Bhawan Palace. 
Gaj Singh 
Maharaja of Jodhpur 
Jodhpur, India 


I absolutely loved your May 1993 is- 
sue! I especially enjoyed the beau- 
tifully fixed-up farmhouse in Kyoto 
(“Changing Seasons in Kyoto”) after 
living in Tokyo for the past six years 
and.doing a bit of flea-market shop- 
ping myself. I also found “An Ameri- 
can Place” very interesting. 
Trudy Nielson 
Duncanville, Texas 


What a delight to find the attractive 
residence of the Cooleys in the May 
1993 issue (‘An American Place”) and 
to be informed they did their own 
decorating. I’ve read Architectural Di- 


gest for years and would appreciate 


seeing more homes where the interior 
design has been done by the owner. 

Jane D. Rose 

Florence, Oregon 


I would never have thought about 
creating an interior in black, but I was 
impressed that Michael Schaible and 
Robert Bray had the imagination to 
do so (“Cool Spaces for Fire Island,” 
May 1993). Their dark, modern ap- 
proach to a summer house reflects an 
original vision. 
Frank Di Bari 
Boston, Massachusetts 


I am very disappointed with your 

feature on Robert Bray and Michael 

Schaible’s summer getaway on Fire Is- 

land. I can only say it does not belong 
in your magazine or on Fire Island. 

Richard V. Hudson 

Union City, New Jersey 


With his Bauhaus-influenced cellos, 
lyres, banjos and lutes (“Jean Wein- 
feld’s Bauhaus Refrain,” May 1993), 
Jean Weinfeld elevated musical instru- 
ments to a modern art form. Obyious- 
ly, there is always room to “make it new.” 
Ruth Moran 

Houston, Texas 


Reading Architectural Digest brings 
cheer to my daily life, not only be- 
cause of the elegant interior designs 
but also because of the many items 
and sources featured in AD-at-Large. 
However, among the stories that al- 
ways attract my undivided attention 
are the articles about painting. They 
enrich my understanding of western 
art, modern art in particular. 
Katy Wu 
Taichung, Tatwan 
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Next month’s issue is strong on architec- 
ture. Steven Ehrlich’s award-winning de- 
sign for a canyon house in Los Angeles 
distills and updaies the best elements of 
California modernism, bringing to mind 
the work of Rudolph Schindler and Richard 
Neutra. In Connecticut, Bernard Wharton designed a 
cottage for himself and his wife, painter Elaine An- 
thony, that is dramatically contemporary while secure- 
ly anchored in tradition. We also present an exclusive 
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preview of the Heinz Architectural Center 
collection, which opens in November at 
Pittsburgh's Carnegie Institute. Containing 
drawings, fragments and models that reflect 
three centuries of architectural history, the. 
collection is an important contribution to 
our cultural landscape. October is strong on interior 
design too, of course. With new projects by Mark 
Hampton, Karin Blake, Jed Johnson, Anthony Browne 
and Juan Montoya, how could it not be? 


TRige Route Editor-in-Chief 





Born-Again Barn 

“T could easily spend my time just do- 
ing barns, ranches and country hous- 
es—they’re so much fun to work on,” 
says Mimi London, who enlarged a 
converted barn in California’s Sonoma 
Valley. “This was my first experience 
with a real barn. We had to make it big- 
ger but not add any more bedrooms, 
because although the residents like to entertain at times, 
they basically wanted a retreat for themselves. They’re a 
very easygoing couple, and they epitomized why a coun- 
try project is so enjoyable—everybody involved is relaxed. 
In the city you have to worry about your day-to-day obliga- 
tions; your job and life are much more formal. Out in the 
country things are less hectic and clients don’t have such a 
serious attitude. The emphasis is on letting humor come 
through.” See page 88. 


Mimi London 


White Nights in New York 
“I decorate where angels fear to tread,” 
says Kitty D’Alessio, president and 
CEO of Carolyne Roehm, Inc. Her 
apartment, behind a distinctive Ital- 
ianate facade in Manhattan’s East Sev- 
enties, is a repository for pieces she’s 
collected over the years—“some very, 
very fine and others, just things,” she 
notes. “It surprises me that everyone seems to like it. 
Knowing as many decorators as I do, I was intimidated to 
let them in, but Mario Buatta and Jay Spectre said they 
wouldn’t change a thing.” While the rooms are filled 
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objects from her family, including antique coverlets from 
her grandmother, D’Alessio continues to enhance her col- 
lections. She keeps the backdrop simple so that she can 
“prowl around at night” rearranging. And she admits to be- 
ing handy, having mixed colors and stained her own wood 
floors. “As a matter of fact, I’m sure my tombstone will say, 
‘Here lies D’Alessio, still decorating.’ ” See page 96. 


Architectural Digest Visits: 

Natalie Cole 

“Unforgettable took me to a whole other 
level with respect to the kinds of peo- 
ple I work with and the engagements I 
get asked to do,” says Natalie Cole, 
who started touring this summer in 
support of her new album, Take a Look, 
with shows in Atlantic City and Las Ve- 
gas and at the Hollywood Bowl. “I saw 
my father perform at the Bowl endless 
times, and it never entered my mind 
that I’d end up on the same stage,” says 
the singer. But Cole is adamant about 
not repeating herself. “I’m sure there 
are a number of people who would 
have liked me to do another duet with 
my father, even another album of his music, but it’s just not 
my thing.” In fact, Cole has already moved beyond the 
recording studio. She made her acting debut in last season's 
finale of the television series I'll Fly Away, and she recently 
optioned the rights to Blood Rose, a novel she picked up at 
an airport bookstore that is being developed into a film for 
her. Meanwhile, in Los Angeles, where Cole and her family 


Natalie Cole 


Lynn Palmer 


continued on page 20 
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Top Left: “Mrs. Drury Percy and Child,” Edward Hughes, 
Royal Academy Artist. Signed and dated 1888. 

Frame: 6944" x 54%", 

Top Right: "A Good Fishing Day,” 19th Century Continental 
School. Frame: 42" x 62". 

Lower Left: “The Brewing Storm,” J. M. Marshall, Royal 
Academy Artist. Signed and dated 1886. Frame: 55" x 81". 
Lower Right: “The Grey Beauty,” G. H. Laporte, Royal 
Academy Artist. Signed and dated 1870. Frame: 38%" x 464". 













MORE THAN 1,000 FINE PAINTINGS AT GREAT PRICES 


Dixon and Dixon of Royal carries the biggest selection of landscapes, portraits, still lifes, 
genre, sporting and marine paintings at the best prices in the world. Color photos upon 
request, 1-800-848-5148 or (504) 524-0282. 


Three of the World’s Great Galleries e Art, Antiques, Jewelry and Oriental Carpets 
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continued from page 16 


live, work is already in progress on an addition to her new 
house. Says designer Lynn Palmer, who completed the 
original renovation in eight months and is coordinating 
the work, “Natalie told me once, ‘You're so petite and 
sweet, but you get everyone to move so fast, faster than 
anyone I’ve ever known.’ ” See page 102. 


Ireland’s Westport House 

For Jeremy Browne, life in an Irish 
country house requires a bit of prover- 
bial Irish luck. Browne, the eleventh 
marquess of Sligo and owner of West- 
port House in County Mayo, encoun- 
tered an unlikely dilemma when he 
went to get a liquor license for the bar 
he runs on the estate: While he was in 
court, the house was taken over by republican sympathiz- 
ers. “It was during the hunger strike in the North when 
feelings were very tense,” he explains. The case was ad- 
journed so Browne could go home to talk to the demon- 
strators. “The occupiers spent half an hour insisting that I 
was very important and that I must immediately send tele- 
grams to Margaret Thatcher and Charley Haughey, the 
Irish prime minister,” he recalls. “I spent half an hour insist- 
ing that I was of no significance at all. In the end I said, ‘I re- 
ally have to go.’ It was essential to get that license. By the 
time I returned home they were gone. The women who 
work in the house made them leave—they were furious.” 
Happily, Jeremy Browne got his license. Last year he also 
got new eagles for Westport House. On a visit there, Wash- 
ington, D.C., interior designer Anthony P Browne—a dis- 
tant cousin—noticed that two of the stone eagles perched 
on the facade were missing their wings. “They looked like 
two plucked chickens,” he says. “I had two new ones 
carved. Next I'd like to have some work done on the plas- 
terwork in the dining room. After all, Jeremy has his share 
of administrative matters to worry about.” See page 110. 


Jeremy Browne 


Donald Sultan’s SoHo Evolution 

“Design is different from art,” says 
Donald Sultan. “Design is not tran- 
scendent—it doesn’t operate in the 
same theater, it has totally different in- 
tentions. What makes a beautiful piece 
of furniture is a level of craftsmanship 
and style; what makes a painting is 
completely apart from that.” The artist 
has immersed himself in both—painting and sculpting ab- 
stract forms inspired by everyday things as well as making 
tables, screens, carpets and even a series of dishes adorned 
with images of clubs and dominoes. When describing the 
New York loft he shares with his wife, Susan, and their two 
children, he emphasizes the fluidity of the design concept 
and his attraction to handmade furnishings. “Very few ob- 


Donald Sultan 
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jects have been machined, and even those have the mark of 
the designer,” he says. One piece he especially holds dear is 
the dining table, designed by his friend Richard Artschwa- 
ger using a top by another artist friend, John Torreano. 
Meanwhile, as a retrospective exhibit of his prints is tour- 
ing the United States, he’s exploring “a wide range of im- 
agery that keeps expanding all the time,” he says. “I keep 
trying to make departures. I've just done a painting of rain 
on a window—a landscape seen through a series of blue 
dots.” See page 116. 


In the South of France 

When architect Bruno Lafourcade and 
his wife, Dominique, a landscape de- 
signer and artist, purchased a farm 
near St.-Rémy-de-Provence called Les 
Confines, they knew they had found 
an eighteenth-century building that 
they could turn into a welcoming 
country house, with plenty of bed- 
rooms to accommodate their many rel- 
atives and friends. Heavily influenced by Italian culture, 
the couple knew something of the history and nostalgia 
that surround the great family houses of Italy. “The 
difficulty is to reproduce a home that looks like it has been 
full of life for decades,” says Bruno Lafourcade. “You have 
to capture the marvelous atmosphere of the past.” All the 
plans worked out by the Lafourcades for Les Confines, as 
well as clients’ houses and gardens, are done in the old 
way, with exquisite graphics. “Technical perfection is one 
thing,” he explains, “but poetry and magic also have an im- 
portant place in our drawings. They're an integral part of 
our creative process.” See page 122. 
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Dominique and 
Bruno Lafourcade 


Architecture: 

Hammond Beeby and Babka 

If there is a common thread that runs 
through the dissimilar works of archi- 
tect Thomas Beeby of the Chicago firm 
Hammond Beeby and Babka, it’s that 
each project uses building methods 
and design vocabularies traditional to 
its site. Beeby makes no secret of his re- 
liance on history—a current commercial development in 
Paternoster Square in London pays dutiful homage to Sir 
Edwin Lutyens and noted late-Victorian architect R. Nor- 
man Shaw—and the inauthenticity of much of what he 
sees today bothers him. “The problem with Postmod- 
ernism is that it’s an abstraction of the legitimate,” he says. 
“We don’t do those cartoonish twists in our designs. We 
study typologies and styles and how something was made, 
ai. we invest in true craft and technique, as in the New 
Mexicc .ouse I just did, which was built with real adobe 
construction.” Beeby’s research for the residence took him, 


Thomas Beeby 


continued on page 24 
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continued from page 20 


for the first time, to Mexico. “We looked at ruins of hacien- 
das and entire villages built inside walls. We ended up us- 
ing a colonial plantation format for the house because it 
was standard for that region: We don’t create buildings 
that are a takeoff on a certain style; we actually work in 
that style. And we fuse styles where it makes sense to do 
so. All the great buildings have some memory attached to 
them. The trick is making an architecture out of the past— 
or out of several pasts—that is valid today.” See page 130. 


Kansas via New England 

The notion of heirlooms—of things 
passing from generation to genera- 
tion—was something unfamiliar to 
both Charles and Shirley Comeau in 
their youth. “In each of our families, 
furnishing a house meant redecorating 
every so often and changing every- 
thing,” says Charles Comeau. “There 
was no sentimentality.” The couple, in 
contrast, are raising their two young sons to have an appre- 
ciation for their expanding collection of seventeenth- 
through nineteenth-century Americana. “We want to in- 
still in them a sense of heritage and tradition,” Shirley 
notes, “and we want them involved in the process. Living 
in Kansas, we're completely out of the mainstream, so buy- 
ing furniture and art is more of an event than if we were in 
New York. It usually starts with Charles bidding on some- 
thing from Christie’s over the telephone. When it arrives 
packed and crated, we all get out our screwdrivers and 
open it up, which is very exciting for the boys.” “The pieces 
are more than just objects to them,” Charles says. ‘And 
they’ve come to understand the meaning of lasting value. 
A six-year-old doesn’t exactly need a tiddlywinks set 
carved out of whalebone, but it’s great knowing that it will 
be in the family for years to come.” See page 138. 
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Charles and 
Shirley Comeau 


Continental California 

“T’ll never forget when we showed the 
clients the finished interior for the first 
time,” says Thomas Allardyce, who, 
with his partner, IIlya Hendrix, spent a 
year working on the northern Califor- 
nia residence of Matthew and Kathy 
Feshbach. “They were arriving with 
great anticipation, and Illya and I were 
waiting by the door for them. The but- 
ler had prepared a tray with flutes of 
champagne for everyone to toast the 
occasion. But as he came toward us, he 
slipped, and everything went crashing 
to the limestone floor—just as the 
clients were about to enter.” Adds Hen- 
drix, “We quickly went outside to stall 
them for several long minutes while 
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the disaster was being cleaned up. In a way, since we're so 
proud of the work we did, we feel it’s only appropriate it 
was christened like an ocean liner.” See page 146. 


In a Northwestern Light 

“I like to combine ethnic and classic 
European pieces,” says interior design- 
er Russell W. Burton. “If you achieve 
the right balance of colors and forms 
you can put all kinds of objects togeth- 
er.” In the case of Donald and Jan 
Kline’s lakefront residence near Seat- 
tle, which he recently designed along 
with architect Brian Brand, his charac- 
teristic synergy includes objects from 
such disparate places as the Ivory 
Coast, Ethiopia, Thailand, Korea and 
Greece. Burton, who first became in- 
terested in tribal art years ago while he 
was living in Morocco and Tunisia, 
places a special emphasis on the acces- 
sories in his work. “They help add soft- 
ness and depth to the overall design,” 
he says. To assemble these finishing 
touches, Burton introduced the Klines 
not only to his sources in and around 
Seattle and Los Angeles but to a whole 
new appreciation of the artworks and 
the cultures that they originated from. 
The couple now count a nineteenth- 
century Japanese hand warmer, an antique Philippine be- 
tel-nut kit and African camel bells among their favorite 
possessions. See page 156. 
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True West for Idaho 

The collaboration between Joyce Lar- 
sen and designer John Patton on her 
house outside Ketchum, Idaho, actual- 
ly began during his work on an earlier 
Larsen house in California. “Joyce had 
saved the most terrific artifacts from 
her family’s ranches in Montana,” says 
Patton. “But we both felt it would have 
been theme-ish and complete overkill 
to incorporate them into the Los Ange- 
les house.” “Stylization never works,” 
agrees architect Don Henrichs, whom 
Larsen hired after admiring his other 
Sun Valley-area projects. “The best 
buildings happen when the local atmo- 
sphere and the residents’ way of life 
determine the look.” “It was hard to 
keep my hands off all those great western pieces,” Patton 
says. “But when we finally got to do Joyce's Idaho place, it 
was the real article.” See page 166.0 
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Because a wrinkle starts before you even see it, NiosOme+ provides 
defense today...against future free radical damage. Blocking 
age-causing free radicals before they can damage surface skin. 
A commitment to correct yesterday: 

Because even a young skin becomes weakened by 
everyday life, Nios6me+ strengthens and reinforces fragile skin, 
to fight daily aggressions from the moment you put it on. 

A commitment to revitalize today: 

Because every day, your skin needs help to stay fresh and radiant, 
every skin needs NiosOme-+ to thrive like a younger skin, longer. 
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STEVEN M. L. ARONSON, an Architectural Digest contributing writer, is 
the author of Hype and the coauthor of Savage Grace. He is now writing 
Class Act: The Life of Leland Hayward. 


ANN E. BERMAN, formerly a paintings specialist at Christie's, is a free- 
lance writer who specializes in the arts. 


JOAN CHATFIELD-TAYLOR, a frequent contributor to Architectural Digest, 
lives in San Francisco. i 





SUSAN CHEEVER’S books include Home Before Dark, a biography of her 
father, John Cheever, and Treetops: A Family Memoir. The Biography of an 
Anonymous Woman will be published next year by William Morrow. 


HUNTER DrRoHOjOWSKA-PHILP chairs the Department of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences at the Otis School of Art and Design in Los Angeles. She is 
working on a biography of Georgia O’Keeffe for Knopf. 


SARAH DRUMMOND, a freelance writer who lives in London, is a con- 
tributing editor of Harpers & Queen. 
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ANNE Epwaros is the author of Royal Sisters and Wallis and has written 
biographies of Judy Garland, Vivien Leigh, Queen Mary and Katharine 
Hepburn. Her latest book is The Grimaldis of Monaco. Her new novel, La 
Divina, will appear next month. 


MICHAEL FRANK'S essays and articles have appeared in The New York 
Times, the Los Angeles Times and Antaeus. 


PAuL GOLDBERGER is the Pulitzer Prize-winning architecture critic and 
the culture editor for The New York Times. 


DALE Harris, a professor of art history and humanities at The Cooper 
Union, is the dance critic for The Wall Street Journal and a music review- 
er for the New York Post. 


VERLYN KLINKENBORG is an assistant professor of English at Harvard and 
the author of Making Hay and The Last Fine Time. He is currently writing 
a book about doctors who practice among native Americans. 


CAROLA KitTrReDGE Lott is a freelance writer who lives in Millbrook, 


New York. 


Danie H. MINASSIAN is a freelance photographer and writer based in Le 
Haut-de-Cagnes in the south of France. 


MAtise RUTHVEN is the author of Islam in the World and The Divine Su- 
permarket: Shopping for God in America. 


NICHOLAS SHRADY lives in Madrid and writes for several publications. 


JEFFREY SIMPSON, an Architectural Digest contributing editor, wrote The 
Way Life Was, The American Family and The Hudson River 1850-1918. 


SUZANNE STEPHENS, an Architectural Digest contributing writer, is on the 
board of directors of the Architectural League of New York and teaches 
architectural criticism at Barnard. 


MicHAeL Wess is the author of The City Square. He is working on Adven- 
turous Living: Architects House Themselves, to be published by the 
National Trust for Historic Preservation next spring, 


NicHOLAS Fox Weper is the executive director of the Josef Albers Foun 
dation and the author of Patron Saints, 
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THE VANISHING: JIM THOMPSON IN THAILAND 





Vexing Questions Surround the Silk Merchant's Life—and Fate 


Before he mysteriously vanished on a trip 
to Malaysia in 1967, American Jim Thomp- 
son had devoted himself to reviving the Thai 
silk industry. ABOVE: Thompson, in a mid- 
1960s photo, holds a length of silk in his 
Bangkok garden. Demon carving is Balinese. 


WHEN AMERICAN silk merchant Jim 
Thompson disappeared in 1967 on 
an Easter holiday in Malaysia, every- 
one assumed that sooner or later he 
would turn up. At the very worst, 
they expected, the incident could be 
explained. After all, a man does not 
vanish into thin air. But Thompson 
had seemingly done just that. 

Even today there are people—peo- 
ple who knew Thompson well—who 
refuse to talk about it. Most of those 
who knew him, however, subscribe to 
one of the countless theories that de- 
veloped after he was declared miss- 
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By Carola Kittredge Lott 


After twenty-five years people are still interested 
in his story. But long before he disappeared, 
Jim Thompson had already become a legend. 


ing. And for every theory there is an- 
other to contradict it, yet not a shred 
of evidence has ever been found to 
prove or disprove any of them. 

What is remarkable is that after 
more than twenty-five years people 
are still so interested in Thompson's 
story. But perhaps it is not so ex- 
traordinary, for long before he disap- 
peared, Jim Thompson had already 
become a legend. 

There was little about his early 
years to suggest the fantastic course 
his life would take. He was born in 
1906, the youngest of five children 
in a comfortable suburb of Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. He attended St. Paul's 
boarding school in New Hampshire 
and Princeton before heading to the 
University of Pennsylvania to study 
architecture. 

From 1931 to 1940 he worked for a 
New York firm designing tradition- 
al private residences, often acting as 
the decorator and landscape designer 
as well as the architect. In 1940 he 
abruptly switched gears and enlist- 
ed in the National Guard. Two years 
later he joined the Office of Strate- 
gic Services—the forerunner of the 
CIA—a post that led him to North 
Africa. In the meantime he had met 
and married Pat Thraves, a former 
model from Virginia. As World War II 
was ending Thompson found himself 
in Thailand, where he served as the 
OSS station chief. 

The Bangkok Thompson encoun- 
tered was a far cry from the modern 
city_it is today. There were fewer 
streets, and most of the traffic went 


by water along one of the canals, or 
klongs. On land, people traveled by 
foot or took a samloh, a pedicab whose 
progress was marked by tinkling bells. 

Thompson took to the city from the 
start, almost as if he sensed that it 
was where he would spend the most 
exciting and satisfying years of his 
life. He was divorced on a visit to 
America in 1946, and he returned to 
Thailand resolved to make his life in 
the East. It was a question of finding 
something to do. 

For some time Thompson had been 
collecting pieces of silk typically worn 
as sarongs. He liked the fabric’s nub- 
bly texture as well as its brilliant 
colors, which were woven together 
in dramatic combinations. There had 
always been weavers in Bangkok, 
working on simple looms and hand- 
ing down the skill from generation to 
generation. But cheaper fabrics from 
Europe and Japan had almost driven 
them out of business. 

That Thompson was already in his 
forties and knew nothing about the 
textile business nor one word of Thai 
did not discourage him from thinking 
seriously about revitalizing the silk 
industry. He tracked down a group of 
weavers who had remained together 
in the district of Ban Krua mainly be- 
cause they were Muslims in a pre- 
dominantly Buddhist city. Although 
they still wove occasionally, few of 
them earned their living from the 
trade and none believed there was a 
Western market for Thai silk. 

Nonetheless, a weaver who ordi- 
narily worked as a plumber agreed to 


continued on page 36 
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THE VANISHING: JIM THOMPSON IN THAILAND 





Vexing Questions Surround the Silk Merchant's Life—and Fate 


continued from page 32 
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Thompson first went to Thailand at the end of World War II; two years later he de- 
cided to make it his home. “I do love the color and general confusion of the Far East,” 
he wrote. “There is so much to see and learn out here.” ABOVE: Combining parts 
of six teak houses, he created his own residence in Bangkok. It is now a museum. 


make up several pieces of the fabric 
for Thompson to take to America. The 
bolts of silk were so well received in 
New York that he was able to return 
to Bangkok with more orders than he 
had hoped for. With this, the weavers 
began to show some enthusiasm, and 
Thompson set about learning the fun- 
damentals of the business. 

His room at Bangkok’s Oriental 
Hotel served as his office and shop, 
though his favorite trick was to stand 
in the lobby with the shimmering fab- 
ric draped over his arm until some- 
one stopped to ask where they could 
buy it. Only in 1948 was the Thai Silk 
Company officially founded, with the 
majority of shares held by Thais, for 
Thompson felt the business should 
benefit the people of Thailand by giv- 
ing them employment and most of 
the profits. Contrary to popular be- 
lief, Thompson never owned the com- 


pany but was only the managing di- 
rector with a salary and an entertain- 
ment allowance. The weavers worked 
at home, their earnings based on the 
silk they produced, and many of them 
became extremely rich. 

Although Thompson based his de- 
signs on traditional Thai fabrics, each 
pattern was his own invention. “He 
had an eye for plaids that was just 
incredible,” says Ethan Emery, who 
owned a restaurant in Bangkok at the 
time. “And in a lot of them there was 
something wrong enough to make 
them really delicious.” 

Thompson worked spontaneously 
and seemed to have few, if any, pre- 
conceived ideas about design. Ameri- 
can painter Charles Baskerville, who 
often stayed with Thompson, remem- 
bers accompanying him on an early 
morning visit to a weaver’s house. “In 
the corner was a great basket with 






spools of different shades of silk that 
had been dyed under his orders. He 
would pick up two or three little 
spools and say, ‘We'll have two inches 
of this and a half an inch of this next 
color.’ Then he would come back the 
following day, and if they had got- 
ten the stripe of chartreuse too close 
to the pink, he’d have them cut the 
whole thing off and start over. He 
was a perfectionist, and that’s why his 
things were so superior.” 

Baskerville later showed the silk to 
fashion editor Diana Vreeland, who 
promoted it at Harper’s Bazaar. Cos- 
tume designer Irene Sharaff chose the 
material for the stage version of The 
King and I and worked with Thomp- 
son on the designs. Queen Sirikit of 
Thailand had Pierre Balmain design 
her wardrobe using Thompson's silks, 
and even presented several bolts of 
his finest gold brocade to Queen Eliz- 
abeth II on a trip to England. By the 
early 1950s the Thai Silk Company had 
become such a success that Thomp- 
son opened a shop on Surawong Road. 
The space was small, but as one friend 
said, the fabric gave it “the feeling of 
unbelievable opulence.” 





















ABOVE: Marble tiles from a Bangkok pal- 
ace and gleaming teak form a rich setting 
for antiques from Thompson's fabled collec- 
tion in the entrance hall. Among those who 


came to dine with him were Robert Kenne- 
dy, Somerset Maugham and Cecil Beaton. 


continued on page 38 
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Yuestions Surround the Silk Merchant's Life—and Fate 
continued from page 36 





Acting on his interest in Thai textiles, Thompson began designing fabrics based on 
traditional examples and introduced the use of high-quality colorfast dyes from 
Switzerland. By the 1960s his company was exporting some 250,000 yards of silk to 
about 12 countries. ABOVE: In a photo taken in the early 1960s in the district of 
Ban Krua, where most of his weavers lived, Thompson inspects skeins of raw silk. 


Thompson worked six days a week 
in the shop; Sundays were devoted to 
his passion for collecting works of art. 
One of his favorite haunts was the 
Nakorn Kasem, a warren of streets 
in Bangkok's Chinese neighborhood 
where most of the antiques shops 
were located. Since the war, modern 
houses had become so fashionable 
in Thailand that the wealthy were 
pulling down their palaces to build 
contemporary residences. Often the 
contents of these palaces would turn 
up for sale, and valuable pieces could 
be bought for almost nothing. 

In Ayutthaya, the old capital of 
Thailand, dealers would set aside 
their best things for Thompson, but 
he had other sources as well. A friend 
remembers going to Ayutthaya with 
Thompson one Sunday. “We sat in a 
boat in the river with beer and sand- 
wiches while divers went down get- 
ting ballast from sunken ships. You 
might get Song, you might get Ming, 
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you might get a shard, you might get 
a beautiful pot, you might get any- 
thing. The divers were making twen- 
ty bahts on it, and we would sort 
of bid for the next piece that was 
coming up.” 

Thompson had no interest in either 
the rarity of an object or its ultimate 


a traditional Thai house from parts of 
six teak structures, the oldest dat- 
ing from about 1800. An overhanging 
roof that rose to a peak and swept out- 
ward on either side in fanciful curv- 
ing decorations known as ngao gave 
protection from the rain, so the rooms 
could be left open to the garden. 

The thresholds of the doors were 
raised, ostensibly to keep out evil spir- 
its but more likely to support the 
walls, which inclined slightly inward 
to give the rooms a feeling of height, 
although Thompson once remarked 
that they made it “hell for hang- 
ing pictures.” The entrance hall was 
paved with black and white Italian 
marble and hung with paintings from 
Thai temples. A staircase rose to the 
rooms on the second floor, where the 
teak walls (which twice a year were 
polished with twenty-five gallons of 
Johnson's wax) formed a dramatic 
background for his collection. 

In the living room, statues and rare 
porcelains stood on ebony chests in- 
laid with mother-of-pearl; lacquered 
tables held a variety of objects, while 
a great chandelier salvaged from a 
nineteenth-century palace was sus- 
pended above a gilt Siamese bed. 
Conventional sofas and chairs were 
covered in Thompson's vivid silks. 
Perhaps Somerset Maugham best de- 
scribed the atmosphere in a note to 
Thompson: “ You have not only beau- 
tiful things, but what is rare you have 


That Thompson was in his forties and knew 
nothing about the textile business did not discourage 
him from revitalizing the silk industry. 


worth—he bought something only 
because he loved it and thought it 
would give him pleasure. Still, with 
his impeccable eye, he amassed a collec- 
tion that today is virtually priceless. 
When lack of space b: gan to cramp 
his buying style, Thompson bought 
a piece of property acrss the klong 
from his weavers. There he assembled 


aaa eee 


arranged them with faultless taste.” 
A carved wall separated the master 
bedroom from the rest of the house. 
Although the guest bedrooms were 
air-conditioned, Charles Baskerville 
said that the beds were uncomfort- 
able at best, and that his pillow— 
which had once belonged to a 
prince—was “just a bunch of rocks.” 


continued on page 42 
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Vexing Questions Surround the Silk Merchant's Life—and.Fate 





ABOVE: Just days before he disappeared, 
Thompson and his friend Connie Mangskau 
attended the blessing and official open- 
ing of his second shop in Bangkok. A tradi- 
tional symbol applied by Buddhist monks 
for special ceremonies adorns his forehead. 


Because he was seldom home dur- 
ing the day, Thompson designed the 
house to be seen at night, when the 
lighting gave it a magical quality. He 
entertained regularly and maintained 
that it was living in such a remote 
place that brought people to his door. 
“Tf I lived in New York, for instance, 
I'd never meet anybody,” he said 
modestly. But by the 1960s no one 
would consider a trip to Thailand 
complete without a visit to Jim Thomp- 
son in his house on the klong. 

Certainly he was a generous host, 
receiving anyone who had a letter to 
him. He often greeted guests with his 
pet cockatoo, Cocky, perched on his 
shoulder. Dinner—always Thai and 
always delicious—was served at an 
open table on the terrace overlooking 
the klong. Guests might mention mos- 
quitoes, but Thompson seemed un- 
aware of them. 

The décor was slightly formal, but 
as Ethan Emery recalls, “it was cozy 
at the same time—you wanted to 
wear silks because they seemed to fit, 
and you always wanted to take your 
shoes off.” Evenings with Thompson 
were “great fun,” he adds, “because 
you always learned something.” 

Thompson still worked six days a 
week at his shop, for by the early 
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1960s the company was exporting silk 
to about a dozen countries. A Texan 
named Charles Sheffield was now in 
charge of the firm, leaving Thomp- 
son, who had never liked business 
matters, free to concentrate on the 
creative side of things. 

On March 23, 1967, Thompson left 
Bangkok with an old friend, Connie 
Mangskau, to spend Easter weekend 
near Tanah Rata, in the Cameron 
Highlands of central Malaysia. Nearly 
seven thousand feet above sea level, 
Tanah Rata was a British hill station 
straight out of Kipling. Rose-covered 
cottages were clustered around a golf 
course, forming a tiny island of Brit- 


ish civilization in otherwise wild and 
forbidding country. 

One of the most remote of these 
bungalows belonged to Thompson’s 
hosts, Dr. and Mrs. T. G. Ling. Moon- 
light Cottage, as it was called, was sit- 
uated at the end of a narrow road, 
well out of sight of the other hous- 
es. Beyond its manicured lawns and 
herbaceous borders lay the jungle, 
slashed by ravines a hundred feet 
deep and inhabited by wild animals 
and tribes of aborigines. 

After attending Easter services at 
the local Anglican church, the Lings 
and their guests went on a picnic. 
His friends noticed that Thompson 





‘\ BOVE: Queen Sirikit of Thailand, on a visit to Thompson’s shop in the early 
0s, holds a sabai, a piece of handwoven brocaded silk typically found in 


nal dress. Pierre Balmain designed many of the queen’s gowns with 


Chompso! 


s silks, which were also used in the stage version of The King and I. 
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THE VANISHING: JIM THOMPSON IN THAILAND 





Vexing Questions Surround the Silk Merchant's Life—and Fate 


seemed restless and anxious to get 
back to the house, so after lunch they 
returned to the cottage, where they 
all went off to their rooms for a nap. 

At about three o’clock Helen Ling, 
who was reading in her room, heard a 
chair being moved onto the veranda, 
and a few minutes later the sound 
of someone walking along the grav- 
el path toward the road. There were 
no voices, only footsteps, which she 
claimed were European—she swore 
that she could tell the difference. 

When the Lings and Connie Mang- 
skau got up from their naps, they no- 
ticed Thompson's jacket hanging over 
the back of a chair on the veranda. 
Since he was nowhere to be seen, 
they assumed he had gone for one of 
the walks he was fond of taking. But 
he had also left behind his cigarettes, 
which was puzzling since he never 
went anywhere without them. 

When he hadn’t returned by six 
o'clock they began to worry. It was 
getting dark, the night air was chil- 
ly, and Thompson was dressed only 
in his shirtsleeves. Dr. Ling and two 
friends went out to search for him, 
but when they had found no sign of 
him by midnight, they decided to 
wait for reinforcements and daylight. 

The following morning ten or fif- 
teen local policemen began a search 
for Thompson that by the end of 
the week involved several hundred 
people, including members of the 
Malaysian Field Force Police and thir- 
ty aborigines who were employed 
as trackers. A friend of Thompson’s, 
Brig. Gen. Edwin F. Black, comman- 
der of the United States support 
troops in Thailand, flew down to help 
with the search, but no one was able 
to find any trace of the American. 

At no point were vultures seen any- 
where in the vicinity, and tracker 
dogs were unable to pick up any trace 
of his scent. After ten days the search 
was called off. Friends remembered 
that some years earlier Thompson 
had been thought lost in the Hima- 
layas only to turn up several weeks 
later none the worse for wear. They 
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also recalled that before coming to 
Thailand he had undergone a strenu- 
ous jungle-survival course in Ceylon, 
so he was able to survive for weeks on 
end in a tropical forest. 

Several people suggested that he 
had committed suicide. But close 
friends, including his doctor, found 
the notion inconceivable. Not long af- 
ter his disappearance, a succession of 
bomohs, local mystics revered for their 
psychic powers, set up shop in the 
gardens of Moonlight Cottage. They 
were unanimous in their belief that 
Thompson was still alive, but none of 
them had any idea where he might be 
found, although they had some fairly 
fantastic theories. 

One bomoh claimed that spirits 
were taking revenge for the acts of 
atrocity that had taken place at Moon- 
light Cottage in the 1950s, when it had 
served as a terrorist headquarters. 
Somebody else said that Thompson 
had been kidnapped by a lovesick ab- 
origine maiden, although why she 
had chosen an aging American he 
could not explain. 

Thompson’s sister Elinor Douglas 
hired European psychic Peter Hur- 





The search included 
thirty aborigines 
employed as trackers. 





kos, who attributed his powers of per- 
ception to a fall from a ladder. Hurkos 
had been recommended to Douglas 
in part because he had made some 
surprisingly accurate deductions when 
he assisted the police in the Boston 
Strangler case. 

Hurkos went first to Thompson’s 
house in Bangkok, where he received 
vibrations that led him to believe that 
the American had been “playing 
with hot fire, associating with the 


wrong people.” He then went to 
Malaysia to visi! Moonlight Cottage. 
Putting himself ii: ance, Hurkos 


declared that aman «ho was proba- 
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bly a Thai and whom Thompson knew 
had approached Thompson while he 
was sitting on the terrace, and after 
shaking hands the two men had 
walked off down the road together. 

About half a mile away, Hurkos 
said, Thompson had been drugged 
with either morphine or chloroform, 
thrown into a truck with’ thirteen 
men, driven to an airfield and flown 
out of the country. He added that 
Thompson was now in Cambodia, an 
allegation that was later officially de- 
nied by Prince Sihanouk. 

As time went on with still no trace 
of Thompson, interest intensified and 
the rumors began to grow. Most peo- 
ple, however, were inclined to agree 
with Hurkos that Thompson had 
been kidnapped. Charles Baskerville, 
for instance, felt that Thompson had 
probably been abducted in the jungle. 
“They found that he was alone and 
walking, or they may have had a date 
with him, and he felt invulnerable, 
and they may have decided to do 
away with him.” 

Still, no one had any idea who his 
kidnappers were or why he had been 
taken. When no one came forward to 
claim the reward offered for his re- 
turn, the theory that he had been kid- 
napped for ransom was discarded in 
favor of political motives. Many be- 
lieved the Communists were respon- 
sible, partly because they seemed to 
be the only group organized enough 
to pull off such a scheme. 

Others speculated that Thompson 
had been kidnapped in connection 
with the Vietnam War—perhaps in 
an effort to force America to stop the 
bombing of North Vietnam. Still oth- 
ers asserted that Thompson had been 
kidnapped and executed by Chinese 
Communists because he was working 
for the CIA. There were also those 
who suspected that he was a double 
agent, had cooperated with his ab- 
ductors and was now living in China. 

Some endorsed the theory that 
Thompson had been seized and mur- 
dered because of political connections 
he had made when he first came to 
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Jim Thompson in Thailand 
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Thailand, but friends disputed the 
claim, pointing out that he had lost 
interest in politics and had no time 
for anything but his business. More- 
over, he had never managed to learn 
the language and always had to re- 
ly on an interpreter. And, finally, it 
would have been much simpler to 
kidnap him in Bangkok, where his life 
followed a predictable routine, than 
in Malaysia, where there were a num- 
ber of logistical problems. 

Charles Sheffield was one who felt 
that the original search for Thompson 
had been inadequate. The dense jun- 
gle terrain, he reasoned, made it al- 
most impossible to find someone who 
might have been hurt and fallen into 
a ravine. Sheffield decided to make 
one last attempt to find some trace of 
his employer. 

Accordingly, the Thai Silk Compa- 
ny hired Richard Noone, an English- 
man who had fought in Malaysia 
against the Communist guerrillas and 
had later served as an adviser to 
the Malayan Aborigine Department. 
Noone went to the Cameron High- 
lands, and, with two aborigines he 
had worked with in the past, made a 
search through more of the jungle 
than had been covered the first time. 
He talked to a number of tribesmen 
who swore they knew nothing of 
Thompson's whereabouts, and Noone 
was certain that if Thompson had 
been lost anywhere in the region, 
they would have known of it. “I am 
fully convinced,” he declared, “that 
Mr. Thompson is not lost in the jun- 
gle.” The Malaysian authorities con- 
curred and said that since no trace of 
Thompson had been found, he could 
not have been lost. 

More than twenty-five years have 
passed, and Jim Thompson's disap- 
pearance remains a mystery. Bangkok 
has since become a sprawling metrop- 
olis, a far cry from the “backward 
place” that caught Thompson's atten- 
tion in the 1940s. The Jim Thompson 
Thai Silk Company is still thriving, 
and Thompson's house on the klong 
is just as he left it, as though waiting 
for its owner to return. [) 
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ARCHITECTURE: IKE & KLI IGERMAN 


Invoking Lutyens for a Shing! Style House in New Jersey 
By Paul Goldberger 





IT’S NOT EASY HAVING Sir Edwin Lutyens as your inspi- 
ration. Lutyens may well have been the greatest de- 
signer of country houses Britain has seen in this 
century—but his work is characterized by such high- 
ly personal, eccentric variations on traditional styles 
that it doesn’t leave much room for the architects of 
our day who try to follow him. Is there an architectur- 
al statement to be made by varying the variations? 

There certainly is if you are John Ike and Tom 
Kligerman, two New York-based architects who 
have built a successful residential practice in the last 
few years by producing traditional architecture that 
has what might be called quiet panache. Their work 
relies heavily on precedent, but it seeks to give histo- “The massing is essentially English cottage style, but it’s skinned 
ry a certain twist: While Ike & Kligerman designs do like the great Shingle Style houses,” says architect John Ike (above, 


not look exactly like anything that has come before, left, with partner Tom Kligerman) of a New Jersey residence mod- 


all the firm’s work reveals an obvious pleasure in eled after Sir Edwin Lutyens’s 1912 addition to Folly Farm in Berk- 
delving directly into the past shire, England. BELOW: The wave-laid stained-cedar-shingled roof 


> joins brick piers to form a cloister and a porte cochere at the entrance. 
A house on the New Jersey shore, designed as a “Unlike Lutyens, we chose to use shingle as the dominant material,” 
summer residence for a New York family, pays ex- _ says Kligerman. “Still, the roof’s bold sweep is overtly referential.” 
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Invoking Lutyens for a Shingle Style House in New } 
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plicit homage to one of Lutyens’s greatest works, the 
1912 addition to Folly Farm in Berkshire, England. 
“You could remove that piece from the main build- 
ing and it would fully stand on its own,” says Kliger- 
man. “Even now it makes an extraordinarily modern 
statement.” In this new context, the design comes off 
as at once restrained and daring. The house connects 
hardly at all with its immediate neighbors, most of 
which are conventional suburban ranch houses and 
minivillas; its high, peaked roof and dark form stand 
out in the benign, Leave It to Beaver streetscape like a 
stovepipe hat amid baseball caps. (It’s not for noth- 
ing that the neighborhood children have been heard 
to refer to it as the “Dracula house.”) 

Yet the structure eagerly reaches out to its sur- 
roundings in another way, through their architec- 
tural past, which once included numerous Beaux 
Arts mansions, country churches and McKim, Mead, 
and White shingled cottages. Those cottages, a hand- 


LEFT: All of the formal rooms open to the 
brick-and-bluestone terrace. Crushed-blue- 
stone walkways define the garden, which 
meets cedar pergolas to the west and east. 
“It's a terrific intermediate zone,” says Kli- 
german of the terrace. The striped canvas aw- 
ning shades the family room and “festoons 
the otherwise sober elevation,” notes Ike. 


BELOW: The kitchen courtyard is one of 
several outdoor areas created by projecting 
wings of the house; the overhanging roof 
eaves cut back to reveal casement windows. 
“Most Shingle Style houses are left to weath- 
er naturally or are stained the usual Cape 
Cod gray,” Ike says. “The strong coloration 
here is a typically late-Victorian approach.” 


ful of which survive not far from the Ike & Kliger- 
man house, are clearly its spiritual cousins, for if 
nothing else, the house bespeaks a yearning for 
an earlier time on the Jersey shore, when the town 
was a grand resort rather than a suburb bordered 
by the Atlantic Ocean. 

Still, it is across the Atlantic, to Lutyens, that the 
house looks most earnestly. Folly Farm is one of Lut- 
yens’s most endearing houses, a cottage exploded 


to the scale of a villa rather than a classical manor 


house. The 1912 wing—which tucks large, formal 
interior spaces and a cloistered walkway under a 





peaked roof so immense that it becomes the domi- 
nant feature of the architecture—manages to be both 
grandiose and playful. It is a rhythmic composition 
of swoops, curves, gables, dormers and arches, com- 
bined in enticing patterns of brick, shingle and wood. 

The Ike & Kligerman house takes Folly Farm as a 
starting point, replicating its basic form, from the 
vast roof of the building and the cloister all the way 
down to the cloister’s bulbous brick piers, whose 
‘ines are so unusual that they look almost like but- 

esses. ut the New Jersey version has become, 
it anything, yet more playful than Lutyens—the 
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Invoking Lutyens for a Shingle Style House in New Jersey 
continued from page 54 


The neighborhood children refer to it as the “Dracula house.” 


roofline is higher, allowing room for an eyebrow __ that, although they knew they wanted a house with 
dormer above the regular dormers, and it billows —_a lot of wood and had visions of “something Victori- 
out a bit, as if the structure had been pumped full of an.” More to the point, the clients rejected the Med- 
air and were about to burst. iterranean villa style that had been used for several 

More striking still, the roof shingles are laidinan — of the most ambitious projects in town in the last 
undulating pattern that John Ike calls a “drunken _ few years, though they admired the work. Robert 
weave.” The effect is to set the whole composition A. M. Stern designed a number of these houses, 
awhirl, giving it a sense of motion that makes the —_and John Ike and Tom Kligerman were the young 
Lutyens house seem almost genteel by comparison. _—_ architects in Stern’s office who had been in charge 
Both the roof and wall shingles are stained a very _— of two of them, so they knew the town well. When 
deep green, a further departure from Folly Farm, — the owners decided it was time to build, Ike and 
where orange brick and a rusty orange roof givea §_ Kligerman by then had opened their own office, and 


more conventional air. they were a logical place to start. 

But while the debt to Folly Farm is huge, this is Lutyens had one advantage over Ike and Kliger- 
very much John Ike and Tom Kligerman’s house— —s man—lots of land to play with. The New Jersey site 
and the owners’. The owners sought “something dif- _is long and narrow, with neighboring houses rela- 


ferent from the other houses going up” inthe area, _ tively close by, so the architects’ first problem was to 
the wife says, and were not much more specificthan _ figure out how to build a grand country house on a 
tight suburban lot. What to do, denied the chance to 
sprawl? Ike and Kligerman decided to make the 
house itself long and narrow, and position it so the 
wider end faces away from the street. “We did what 
was typical in the early part of the century,” notes 
Ike. “What would normally be thought of as the 
front of the house is stretched along the side of the 
property.” To keep it from being too linear, they let 
another wing slice through the main one, turning 
the plan into a cross. 

The result is a house in which all of the major inte- 
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&. RESIDENCE IN NEW JERSEY 


ABOVE: An axial arrangement, with the 
public rooms at the front and the large fam- 
ily room at the rear, is detailed in the site 
and first-floor plan. “The linear quality of 
the house affords multiple exposures in 
all the rooms,” Ike explains. “The house 
looks severe and dark and restrained on the 
outside; on the inside it’s a different story.” 


RIGHT: The poolhouse incorporates the fea- 
tures of the main house on a smaller scale: 
“a Baby Bear version,” says Ike. ‘And much 
simplified.” Its L-shaped configuration en- 
closes a garage, a changing room and a small 
bar and kitchen. “We had wanted to do an 
elliptical pool for a long time,” Kligerman 
says. “Finally, the architecture dictated it.” 
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Ike & Kligerman 
continued from page 57 


rior rooms have three exposures, and 
the feeling throughout is of space 
stretching to the outdoors. Terraces, 
second-floor balconies and cedar pergo- 
las enhance the sense of being pulled, 
almost thrust, outward. Yet this is bal- 
anced quite wonderfully by the great 
swooping roof, which reaches down to 
gather every square foot within its 
embrace. It is a gentle and gracious 
solution, for it allows the house to em- 
phasize the outdoors, as a summer 
house must, and to rein itself in, as a 
house without the luxury of endless 
land is forced to do. That it can send 
both signals at once—that it can urge 
us outward and embrace and protect 
us at the same time—may be the most 
successful aspect of the entire design. 

But there are other appealing things 
too. The sinuous, rippling roof is one 
of them. It was produced by a remark- 
able team of roofers, C & H Country 
Cottage Roof, whose work John Ike 
first saw in Beverly Hills. “They were 
here about six weeks, sometimes work- 
ing through the night, through sleet, 
rain, whatever,” Ike recalls; the soft- 
ly rolling pattern for the shingles was 


The house billows, 
as if pumped full of air 
and about to burst. 


arrived at more or less intuitively as 
the job progressed. 

Perhaps the nicest exclamation point 
of all is not in the house but beside it. 
Ike and Kligerman designed a combi- 
nation poolhouse and garage that gent- 
ly echoes the shape of the main house, 
repeating the peaked roof, curving 
brick piers and dark green shingles 
on a smaller scale. It is an intensely 
amiable little building, impossible not 
to like, and it has the effect of mak- 
ing the entire house more playful. Is 
the poolhouse a miniature of the main 
house, or is the main house just a 
blown-up version of the poolhouse? 
We are not altogether sure, and the 
effect is beguiling. 0) 
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American Victorian Carrera marble mantle featur- 
opposing eagles supporting the top and a highly 
tiled scene with Greek gods in the center cartouche. 


9th Century oil on canvas by Marc Gabriel Charles 
yre 23 X 41 (provenance Sotheby’s). One of over 
paintings by well-listed artists to be sold in this 


Wrought iron and stone garden gazebo in distinc- 
Roman style. 
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D. One of five matching American Victorian turn-of- 
the-century American chandeliers - originally eo and 
converted to electricity. These are just a sample of the 
hundreds of chandeliers that will be sold in this sale. 


E. Magnificent stained and jcmere Victorian landin 
window. 5’ wide and 7’ tall. One of over 100 world- 
class windows to be offered. 


F. Magnificent Steinway full grand piano with mar- 
quetry inlay. 


saloon bar with 
of twenty original bars to be sold. 


matching silver dollar front bar. One 


H. The finest world-class bronze mounted burled 
walnut regulation-size pool table. Gatsby’s has a wide 
selection of vintage and unusual pool tables. 


I. 15’ tall bronze fountain with cherubs. Over 50 
superb fountains to be offered. 
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every auction to offer you all that is beautiful and only the best. Unparalleled panelled rooms, marble, 
0den and brass statuary, bronze walls & entryways, ornate chandeliers & fountains, fabulous front & 
ck bars, furniture with the most intricate carving, vintage collectibles, sensational stained glass and 


uch more. 1800 of the world’s most amazin 
; usual, this is a no minimum bid auction. 


g architectural antiques will be auctioned in one weekend. 
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et The Photographer’s Mastery of Psychology and Light 
By Ann E. Berman 


Dramatic lighting and psychological insights dis- 
tinguished the work of photographer George Platt 
Lynes, who in the 1930s and 1940s shot portraits of 
some of the era’s most creative luminaries. The photos 
on these pages are from the estate of his brother, 
Russell Lynes, and have not been seen for decades. 
LEFT: Lynes’s self-portrait dates to 1933, when he 
was 26. BELOW: The circa 1945 study is of Russell. 























the same circles as many of his famous subjects 
and knew them well. His works are psycho- 
logical masterpieces that reveal his under- 
standing of Gertrude Stein, George Balanchine, 
Katherine Anne Porter, Marsden Hartley, Jean 
Cocteau. This unmistakable familiarity is also 
evident in his portraits of the dancers of the 
New York City Ballet, which he chronicled for 
twenty years, in his memorable fashion shots 
of model friends and in the photographs of 


PHOTOGRAPHY: ESTATE OF RUSSELL LYNES/LINDA HYMAN FINE ARTS 


IT WAS FITTING THAT when photographer George 
Platt Lynes (1907-1955) vacated his Madison 
Avenue studio in 1945 the young Richard Ave- 
don moved in, for Lynes had been the Avedon 
of his day. As ballet and art patron Lincoln 
Kirstein wrote: “Lynes fixed the face of nearly 
every artist and writer and musician of impor- 
tance in his epoch in a unique attitude.” With 
his series of celebrated faces he also fixed the 
larger image of the glamorous thirties and for- 
ties. Sleek as the black-and-white hull of a Cu- 
nard liner, theatrical as Hollywood, imaginatively 
composed and artfully lit, a Lynes portrait em- 
bodied all the drama and style of its day, as 
well as the true personality of its subject. These 
were photographs shot at close emotional range. 

The handsome, eccentric Lynes moved in 


continued on page 62 
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TU always remember that 
face. The smile bordering on 
_atear. Silence as powerful 


as music. Eyes as lively as the 
diamond I nervously slipped 
on her finger. And now 

that we have come so far 
together, perhaps now is the 
moment to celebrate that love, 
once again, with a diamond 


as exceptional as our love. 





Exceptional woman. 


Kxceptional diamond. 


An exceptional diamond of two carats, or more, is so rare that fewer than one percent of women willeverown 


one. If you are considering an important diamond gift for your wife, like this fe a y 
3.21-carat center stone, simply call for your guide to a diamond's quality md ane the nam 
your local expert diamond jeweler, 1-800-2 JEWELS. oe 


De Beers A diamond is fort 
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Photographer’s Mastery of Psychology and Light 






























beautiful men who posed for a private gallery 
the world could never see. 

Lynes’s obsession with these last subjects 
dogged his short career and blurred his 
posthumous reputation. Unable to show the 
homoerotic photographs he considered to be 
his greatest achievement, he downplayed his 
other work and even destroyed some of it be- 
fore his death at the age of forty-eight. Since 
then a number of Lynes exhibitions have been 
mounted, but his work has remained largely 
unknown to the general public. 

This may now be about to change: In Septem- 
ber a major traveling exhibition, “George Platt 
Lynes: Photographs from The Kinsey Institute,” 
will open at New York University’s Grey Art 
Gallery, and a book of the same name by the 
Kinsey’s associate curator of photographs, 
James Crump, with an introduction by Bruce 
Weber, will be published by Bulfinch Press. As 
at least one other New York gallery has planned 
a show to coincide with these events, an unpréc- 
edented number of Lynes photographs will be 
on view. In addition, new information about 
George Platt Lynes’s life may soon be available. 
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continued from page 60 


His brother, Russell Lynes, the social historian 
and writer, whose column “Russell Lynes Ob- 
serves” appeared in these pages for many 
years, died in 1991 and left behind a fascinating 
memoir of his brother, as well as a number of 
photographs that had been out of circulation 
for decades. A selection of those little-known 
photographs accompanies this article. 

One of them, a 1933 self-portrait taken at his 
first New York photography studio, shows a 
young charmer confident in a steady clientele 
of debutantes and duchesses. Yet only seven 
years earlier Lynes had been floundering—a 
Yale dropout after only three months, he was 


LEFT: French-born sculptor Gaston Lachaise, best known 
for his monumental female nudes, sat for Lynes circa 
1932. The artist, who began his career working for Réne 
Lalique, had immigrated to the United States in 1906. 


BELOW: Katherine Anne Porter, the American novel- 
ist and short story writer whose output included 
Ship of Fools and Pale Horse, Pale Rider, was a close 
friend and confidante of Lynes’s and corresponded 
with him for many years. The photograph is circa 1945. 


continued on page 64 











Yep. Flatter than 
yesterday's root beer. 
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Ten minutes flat. 
Very funny. 





When you want the security 
of a cellular phone, you need 
the quality of a Motorola. 
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By 1931 Lynes had exhibited at New York's 


forward-looking Julien Levy Gallery. 



























leading a purposeless life of travel and chat. 
Adrift in Paris, he met Gertrude Stein, Jean 
Cocteau and the two men who were to be his 
most enduring companions, writer Glenway 
Wescott and the future power of the Museum 
of Modern Art, Monroe Wheeler. Through 
them, Lynes was presented with the cast-off 
photographic equipment of a bored American 
socialite, and his career was soon launched. 

By 1931 Lynes had exhibited at New York’s 
forward-looking Julien Levy Gallery and was 
building a portrait business of socialites and 
the occasional celebrity. Avid to record beauty 
and distinction, he did not always wait for 
faces to come to him. As Russell Lynes noted 
in his memoir: “In the early days of his career 
many of his portraits were not commissioned. . . . 
He was collecting faces with names.” One 
of these was Gertrude Stein, with whom he 
kept up a long correspondence, progressing 
from “Baby George,” the sycophantic satellite 
of the twenties, to “official” photographer. 
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LEFT: “She is the ultimate aesthete,” said Lynes of 
clothing designer and social arbiter Pauline Potter, 
who married Philippe de Rothschild and became a 
baroness. Lynes did commercial fashion shoots for 
Potter, who is seen in his circa 1945 portrait. BELOW: 
Lynes spent over 20 years photographing the world 
of ballet, as illustrated by a circa 1951 image of 
Frederick Ashton, the noted principal choreographer 
and director of England’s Royal Ballet. He also 
worked with George Balanchine's New York City Ballet. 


In 1931 she declared to Lynes in true Steinese: 
“Such as I am, I am photographically speak- 
ing, lam yours.” 

Stein was in good company. At the apogee 
of his portrait career, the catalogue of the 1941 
exhibition “Two Hundred Portraits by George 
Platt Lynes and Less Formal Pictures of Peo- 
ple” at New York's Pierre Matisse Gallery was 
“an exercise in justified professional name 
dropping,” as Russell Lynes put it. “It started 
with Mrs. Vincent Astor, W. H. Auden, and 


continued on page 68 
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George Balanchine, and ended with 
Loretta Young.” The photographer who 
had done it all was modest, even a 
bit offhand, about his facility with 
his famous subjects. He wrote: “With 
a sense of humor, one’s personal ec- 
centricities and appearance can also 
be turned to good account, I suppose, 
as in any other téte-a-téte profession.” 
But Russell Lynes summed up the 
real magic at work: “George knew 
better than his subjects what they 
wanted to look like, to seem to be, 
and he could teach them what they 
might be without losing the essence 
of what they were.” 

During the same years Lynes was 
also recording the essence of the bal- 
let. Because of his friendship with 
George Balanchine and Lincoln Kir- 
stein, he began in 1935 to photograph 
the corps of the American Ballet Com- 
pany, individually and in poses from 
various performances. He continued 
for twenty years, producing the prints 
at cost, glorying in his ability to evoke 
and preserve the ineffable beauty of 
the dance. An early 1980s New York 
Times review called his work for Bal- 
anchine “certainly among the greatest 
dance photographs ever taken.” Per- 
sonally and aesthetically, the subject 
matter was a perfect fit. “George loved 
dancers around his studio and his 
home,” Russell Lynes remembered. 
“They were not alone his subjects— 
but his intimates.” To the strains of 
Cole Forter on the studio jukebox, 
stripped to the waist or in overalls, 
Lynes labored tirelessly, meticulously, 
with lights, props and his own eyes, 
to capture the emotion in a danc- 
ers features as well as the perfectly 
formed muscles of the body. 

Lynes’s theatrical style exactly suit- 
ed the visual medium of ballet. In 
turn, his portraits and other pictures 
echoed the design elements of Balan- 
chine’s work: streamlines and all the 
isms of the era—Cubism, Neoclassi- 
cism, neo-Romanticism and the Sur- 
realism that often seemed to guide 
Lynes’s choice of props. He made use 
of anything from a tiger-skin rug to 
an egg carton—often chosen not for 
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any connection to the sitter but for 
its unexpectedness. But while George 
Platt Lynes admired and sometimes 
emulated the work of Man Ray, Rus- 
sell Lynes noted that his brother did 
not consider himself a Surrealist and 
had no interest in defining himself. 

“George was not a theoretician in 
any sense,” he wrote. “I never heard 
him speak abstractly or theoretically . . . 
about his own intentions as a photog- 
rapher.” What did obsess him was 
the harnessing of light to create the 
dramatic effects he desired. He is re- 
membered as a painfully slow worker, 
rearranging lights many times in an 
effort to construct his pictures, as he 
explained in 1949, “in such a way that 
when a photograph is looked at, one 
has the impression of being able to 
see right around the object depicted.” 
Or as the great ballet photographer 
Martha Swope eloquently describes 
it, Lynes “sculpted with light.” 

Lynes used these same techniques 
to enhance his striking fashion pho- 
tographs, which appeared in all the 
top magazines of the day. The ele- 





public, restless and depressed after 
the death of a lover in World War IL, 
Lynes tried to escape his troubles by 
moving to Hollywood in 1945 to take 
a job running the Vogue studios. His 
movie-star portraits gleam among the 
banal publicity stills of the period, but 
he failed to find the attention and 
easy money he sought. He returned 
to New York in 1948. 

In Manhattan, Lynes’s irrepressible 
social life carried on as usual. One 
bedazzled young guest remembers 
a parade of visitors to Lynes’s East 
Fifty-second Street apartment in 1949 
that included artists Paul Cadmus 
and George Tooker, Katherine Anne 
Porter, Minnie Astor, Pauline Pot- 
ter (a self-made fashion designer 
who later married Philippe, Baron de 
Rothschild, and became one of the 
tastemakers of the sixties), Greta Gar- 
bo, Marianne Moore, Cecil Beaton 
and the Sitwells. 

But while the slender, now white- 
haired Lynes was as charming as ever, 
professionally he seemed to have out- 
lived his era. The style in fashion and 





“George knew better than his subjects what they 
wanted to look like, to seem to be, 
and he could teach them what they might be.” 


gantly crafted creations of Cecil Bea- 
ton were one influence, but Lynes’s 
own sense of style and his rapport 
with the models made the look. He 
never appreciated the impact of this 
work, viewing it as mere bread-and- 
butter support for the lifelong ex- 
periments he called “mythologies” — 
surreal photographic stagings of clas- 


sical tales peopled by beautiful nudes, 
mostly male. Although some histori- 
ans now co r these an important 
part of Lyn others see in 
them only ai ffi ) incorporate 
homoerotic mate: «i ito a more ac- 


ceptable format. Fri irated by his in- 
ability to offer these images to the 


portrait photography was giving way 
to the fluid action shots that would 
characterize the sixties. Although sex- 
ologist Alfred Kinsey, who was a 
great admirer, helped by buying hun- 
dreds of photographs in around 1950, 
George Platt Lynes was forced to 
move to cheaper and cheaper studio 
quarters just as his health began to 
fail. He died, nearly penniless, in 1955 
of lung cancer. The following year 
George Balanchine summed up the 
treasure that remained; “His pho- 
tographs have several lives of their 
own,” he said, “as a record, as portrai- 
ture, as social history of the taste of an 
epoch, and as beauty.” (1) 
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An Italianate Villa Hoids a Rare Cache ae @erniaty ae 


By Dale Harris 


MUNICH, A CITY WITH A LONG and fascinating history of art pa- 
tronage, contains over forty museums, at least one of them, 
the Alte Pinakothek, among the mandatory sights of Eu- 
rope. Nevertheless, because of the size and eclecticism of 
the Alte Pinakothek’s contents, ranging from early Nether- 
landish altarpieces to eighteenth-century French court por- 
traits, the museum could as well be situated in any German 
city with a rich cultural heritage, whether Cologne, Leipzig 
or Stuttgart. Hence the significance of the Lenbachhaus, a 
far smaller institution, in which visitors can feast upon a re- 
markable group of paintings and at the same time discover 


In 1887 Franz von Lenbach commissioned Gabriel von Seidl to build 
the Lenbachhaus in Munich. The Italianate villa reflects his status as a 
portraitist of the era’s luminaries, including Otto von Bismarck. To- 
day it is a museum housing artworks by Lenbach and the Munich 
School, contemporary acquisitions and, most significantly, a com- 
prehensive Blue Rider collection. RIGHT: A 1903 Lenbach self-por- 
trait, with his wife and daughters. BELOW: The villa and Lenbach’s 
studio were originally two structures; they were connected in 1912. 
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For me, the joy of selling bubblebath is to take 
that profit and do something with it. “Trade Not Aid” 
is away of trading honourably with indigenous com- 
munities in disadvantaged areas—not changing the 
environment or the culture. Instead, we listen to 
what these people need and try to help them with it. 


What we bring back with us are stories— 


extracting oil from the nut, which consequently 
raises the value of the raw ingredient we use. The 
result is we pay them more for it, and that gives 
them an alternative to their logging income, which 
in turn protects the rain forest. That’s what we 
mean by helping through “Trade Not Aid.” 


The travel | do is often dangerous. | am in 


GSRERERSEHXS 
DEFENDING THE ENVIRONMENT. HUMAN RIGHTS. 


TRADING HONOURABLY. SOUNDS A LOT MORE 
INTERESTING THAN JUST SELLING SOAP. 


© © 


how they do things, the connections; the essen- 
tial wisdom of indigenous groups. Stories are 
the soul of The Body Shop. 

Customers come into The Body Shop to buy a 
hair conditioner and find a story about the Xingu 
reserve and the Kayapo Indians who collect Brazil 


nuts for us. We showed them a simple process for 
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bizarre places, remote places. What | use for 
it is the American Express® Card. There is no 

; there is no debate. 
American Express knows a lot of stores that 
are good for your body. And Anita knows one that’s 


ANITA RODDICK, 
FOUNDER, THE BODY SHOP 


good for your soul. 
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An Italianate Villa Holds a Rare Cache of German Art 
continued from page 70 


something about Munich's involvement with art, especially 
during the past hundred years. 

Not that the works on view at the Lenbachhaus are 
exactly homogeneous in character. The holdings, which 
officially comprise the city’s Municipal Gallery, feature 
many fine pieces by diverse Munich artists, stretching from 
the late-Gothic period to the present century. These in- 
clude a major representation of fin-de-siecle Symbolism by 
such leading exponents of the movement as Franz von 
Stuck and Richard Riemerschmid, whose fantastic, occult 
visions—like the former’s erotic Salomé and the latter’s un- 
canny Cloud-Ghosts, both exhibited in their original highly 
decorative frames—are still capable of startling the unwary. 

In addition, the Lenbachhaus contains a cache of con- 
temporary pieces by renowned German artists like Arnulf 
Rainer and Joseph Beuys. Also to be seen are works by ex- 
ponents of the Neue Sachlichkeit, a form of hyperrealism 
that flourished in the 1920s and produced some of the 


Five years after the 
completion of the Lenbachhaus, 
Kandinsky arrived in Munich 
from Moscow to study art. 
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ABOVE: Lenbach’s portraits are displayed in galleries occupying 
the oldest part of the museum, the villa, which after being dam- 
aged during World War II was restored to its fin-de-siécle grandeur. 


LEFT: A period wallcovering and elaborately carved and gilded wood- 
work provide a backdrop for Lenbach’s portraits and a bust, near 
the window. The antique furnishings were collected by the artist. 


more arresting images of the period, including the muse- 
um’s unsparingly detailed portrait of the young Bertolt 
Brecht by Rudolf Schlichter and a clinically detached close- 
up of surgeons at work on a patient by Christian Schad. 
These, like many of the special exhibitions held regularly 
in the first-floor galleries, are engrossing in themselves and 
indicative of Munich's wide-ranging patronage of art. But it 
is not only the contents of the Lenbachhaus that bespeak 
the important role played by art in the Bavarian capital, it is 
also the building that houses them: a substantial Italianate 
villa, designed for the portrait painter Franz von Lenbach 
by Gabriel von Seidl in 1887, which was meant to serve not 
merely as the painter's residence and studio but also as a 
sign of his elevated status among the citizens of Munich. 
Though most of the original opulent, Renaissance-style 
interiors disappeared after Lenbach’s widow sold the villa 
to the city of Munich in 1925, the building still embodies 
the artist's sense of his own importance. In the handsome, 
well-proportioned exterior, carefully restored after being 
damaged by bombs in World War II, Lenbach, who had 


continued on page 76 
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ABOVE: Several galleries in the museum are dedicated to the work 
of Wassily Kandinsky, one of the founders of the Blue Rider group, 
which was active in Munich during the first half of the century. 
Beyond the doorway is Deer in the Forest II, 1912, by Franz Marc. 


BELOW: “I took a great leap forward, from copying nature—in 
a more or less Impressionist style—to abstraction, feeling the con- 
tent, the essence of things,” wrote Gabriele Minter, recalling when 
she visited Murnau and painted Jawlensky and Werefkin, 1908-09. 














learned much of his craft in Italy by copying Renaissance 
masters like Titian, clearly intended the world to note both 
his success and his connection to the traditions of the past. 

Given the importance of Lenbach’s sitters, it is hardly 
surprising that the villa—prefaced by a formal Italianate 
garden, complete with fountain—should have taken four 
years to build (1887-91). Among the subjects of Lenbach’s 
portraits conserved in the gallery, and sometimes placed 
on view in the four damask-lined rooms 
that have been restored to a semblance 
of their nineteenth-century magnificence, 
are William I, emperor of Germany; Franz 
Josef 1, emperor of Austria; Pope Leo XIII; 
and the German chancellor Prince Otto 
von Bismarck, the most powerful states- 
man in Europe, whom Lenbach painted 
no fewer than eighty times. 

In 1896, five years after the completion 
of the Lenbachhaus, Wassily Kandinsky 
arrived in Munich from Moscow to study 
art, attracted to the city by the vibrancy of 
its cultural life. While working at the stu- 
dio of the Slovenian painter Anton AzZbe, he 
met two other Russians who had come to 
Munich as students, Alexej von Jawlensky 
and his lover, Marianne von Werefkin, the 
daughter of a commandant from St. Peters- 
burg, who were to be among his closest 
friends and supporters. In 1900, dissatis- 
fied with Azbe’s conservative outlook, 
Kandinsky transferred to the studio of 
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Franz von Stuck, where Pau! Klee was also 
studying, though the two were not to be- 
come friends until the following decade. 

By then Kandinsky had taken a leading 
role in Munich’s flourishing avant-garde, 
organizing a series of exhibitions that fea- 
tured several significant contemporary art- 
ists, including Picasso, Braque and Rouaulkt. 
Despite the power and prestige of tradi- 
tionalists like Lenbach, Munich proved hos- 
pitable to the new tendencies in art. One 
of the reasons for that hospitality was the 
sympathy shown to the modern movement 
by the art-loving Prince-Regent Luitpold, 
who, after the suicide of his nephew Lud- 
wig II, ruled in lieu of the latter’s mentally 
unstable younger brother, King Otto. 

In 1911 Kandinsky, whose art had been 
gradually moving toward the threshold of 
abstraction, took the lead in founding a new and radical art 
movement, Der Blaue Reiter (the Blue Rider)—so called, in 
part, because of Kandinsky’s love for the motif of the charg- 
ing horseman—in which the personal vision of each artist 
was bodied forth in glowing colors and sinuous lines. With 
Franz Marc, August Macke, Gabriele Minter (Kandinsky’s 
lover) and the composer Arnold Schonberg among those 
whose works were shown, the first exhibition launched the 
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ABOVE: Kandinsky’s Oriental, 1909, was inspired by a trip to Tu- 
nisia. “Every work of art comes into being in the same way as the 
cosmos—by means of catastrophes, which ultimately create . . . 
that symphony we call the music of the spheres,” he wrote. 


BELOW LEFT: Rose Garden, 1920, by Paul Klee underscores the 
artist's understanding that “the structure of the beat [is] an or- 
dering rhythm of the landscape.” He felt himself to be “a spec- 
tator above this world and, in the world as a whole, a child.” 


final, spiritual phase of Expressionism, a phase that came 
to an end three years later with the outbreak of World War 
I, during the course of which Kandinsky was to return to 
Russia and Marc and Macke were to die in battle, the for- 
mer at thirty-six, the latter at twenty-seven. 

No one who responds to this extraordinary group can 
know the full extent of their accomplishment without visit- 
ing the Lenbachhaus. Not only are the artists represented 
in depth—there are ninety-four oils and three hundred 
watercolors and drawings by Kandinsky, roughly sixty oils 
and watercolors by Klee, and dozens of works by Marc, 
Macke and Miinter—they are represented by some of their 
most important achievements: Mare’s monumental Blue 
Horse; Macke’s color-drenched Turkish Café; Miinter’s infor- 
mal studies of Kandinsky, Jawlensky and Werefkin; several 
of Klee’s resonant forays into the unconscious; and, above 
all, paintings that mark Kandinsky’s progression from a be- 
jeweled fairy-tale world to the realm of abstraction, in 
which he expressed what he called the artist's “inner wish.” 

Only after visiting the Lenbachhaus, moreover, is it pos- 
sible to understand Thomas Mann's dithyrambic descrip- 
tion of Munich at the turn of the century as a city under the 
spell of art: “Art flourished, swayed the destinies of the 





town, stretched above it her rose-bound scepter, and 
smiled... . There was a downright cult of line, decoration, 
form, significance, beauty. Munich was radiant.” In the 
Lenbachhaus, at any rate, it still is. 0 
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The Unique Renaissance Legacy of Palacio Fronteira 
By Nicholas Shrady 


AT THE RENAISSANCE-STYLE palace and gardens of the 
; = marqueses de Fronteira in the Benfica hills outside 
wi ; of Lisbon, the sixteen immaculate schemes of box 

hedge that make up the expansive parterre are im- 
pressive but not altogether unique. Nor are the mar- 
ble statues copied from antiquity that rise from 
lichen-covered pedestals, or even the towering bun- 
ya pine, Araucaria bidwillti. What first-time observ- 
ers are most captivated by are the cerulean-blue, 
white and polychrome tiles that radiate from walls 
and terraces, fountains and verandas, and the mag- 
nificent pavilion built around the reservoir. The 
tiles, or azuléjos, as they are known in Portuguese, 
are the garden’s greatest protagonist; horticultural 
interests play a decidedly secondary role. “I never 
truly appreciated this garden in my youth, and I did 
so even less when I began to travel and see the gar- 
dens of England, France and Italy,” admits Fernando 
Mascarenhas, the marqués de Fronteira. “Only later 
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Laid out in the 1660s, the formal garden at Palacio Fronteira outside Lis- 
bon combines design elements of Renaissance Italy with rare 17th-centu- 
ry Portuguese tiles. TOP: The palace’s symmetrical garden facade and 
geometric parterre—made up of box hedge, topiary and a central foun- 
tain—reflect Italian influences. ABOVE: Surrounding the reservoir is a 
stone balustrade that recalls those found in 16th-century Mediterranean 
water gardens. LEFT AND FOLLOWING PAGES: With their whimsical 
depictions of the arts and sciences, mythological figures and mari- 
time scenes, the azuléjos celebrate the secular ideals of the Renaissance. 
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17. DUETTE® HONEYCOMB SHADES. Our 24-page 
brochure, "We Cover the World's Most Beautiful 
views," showcases Duette® honeycomb shades in a 
variety of elegant room settings. $2. 


18. DU PONT CORIAN. Elegant Design for Kitchen 
and Bath. Color brochure with photographs and sug- 
gestions for beautiful and practical ways to use 


CORIAN. 


19. ELEGANZA LTD. Museum quality reproductions 
of European sculptural masterpieces in bonded mar- 
ble, terra cotta, bronze. Statues, figurines, Greek vases, 
frescoes and reliefs. Hand carved marble also avail- 
able. 120 pages. More than 350 items illustrated in 
full color with essays concerning each work. A catalog 
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22. GARLAND CONSUMER PRODUCTS. New full- 
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Range for the Home. Learn why for many years 
Garland has been the choice of demanding, profes- 
sional chefs and is now found in homes where there is 
no room for compromise or imitation, but more than 
enough room for the very best. 


23. GREAT CITY TRADERS. Great City Traders offers a 
comprehensive collection of traditional and transition- 
al decorative accessories and gifts for the home. Your 
inquiry will be directed to a local dealer in your area. 


24. HANSGROHE. This 32-page catalog features 
Hansgrohe's complete collection of luxurious bath & 
kitchen faucets, shower fittings and complementary 
accessories. 


25. HOUR LAVIGNE ART CLOCKS. For mantel, table 
and office, Individually hand-made in Paris by master 
craftsmen. Over 150 classic and modern luxury styles 
utilizing famous Baccarat crystal, semi-precious and 
precious stones, marble, sharkskin and rare woods. 
World-renown Traditional, Astrolabe and Art Clocks 
plus recently introduced numbered designer collec- 
tion. Send $3 for full-color catalog, fully refundable, or 
Call (201) 376-8667. 


26. IPF INTERNATIONAL. The leader for over 56 
years in the design and manufacture of chairs, tables, 
armoires, breakfronts, consoles and bedroom furniture 
in traditional and transitional styling with 62 elegant, 
authentic finishes. Full-color 28-page mini-catalog 
available. $10. 


27. JACKSON SQUARE ART & ANTIQUE DEALERS 
ASSOCIATION. Over 20 fine antiques dealers all with- 
in several square blocks selling retail and to the trade, 
with selections from American, English & French furni- 
ture, antique porcelains, antique silver, antique prints 
to antique Japanese & Chinese objects, furniture and 
textiles, as well as antique tapestries and textiles from 
Europe. 


28. JACUZZI WHIRLPOOL BATH. Offers a 40-page 
Catalog featuring the designer collection of whirlpool 
baths and the J-Dream™ family of shower systems. 
Famous for innovative design, Jacuzzi also offers litera- 
ture on the builder group, faucetry and shower bases. 
For a dealer near you, call 1-800-678-6889. 


29. JADO. Full-color brochures containing luxury 
bath and kitchen plumbing and accessories; and door 
and cabinet hardware. Please specify products need- 
ed. Jado products are a beautiful blend of German 
engineering and world class design, made from hot 
forged (not cast) brass, guaranteed smooth and blem- 
ish free. Choose from traditional, classic and modern. 
You may mix and match styles, finishes and colors 
through Jado's coordinated style. Available exclusive- 
ly through designer showrooms nationally. 


30. KALLISTA. A complete set of brochures showcas- 
ing Kallista's coordinated line of innovative and ele- 
gant bath fixtures, including whirlpool baths, faucetry, 
basins, accessories, shower enclosures and fixtures, 
each carefully designed and handcrafted to deliver 
‘}Maximum value to the discriminating consumer. $5. 
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broadloom carpets not only beautify, they increase 
the the value of any home. For a full-color brochure,- 
"The Creation of An Heirloom," send $3 to Karastan, 
P.O. Box 49439, Greensboro, NC 27499-2626. 


32. KARL SPRINGER, LTD. Four page newsletter 
containing information on the new direction of Kar! 
Springer Ltd., our new collection, and multi-line for- 
mat. 


33. KOHLER. BATH & KITCHEN IDEAS FROM KOHLER. 
A complete set of full-color product catalogs covering 
baths and whirlpools, showers, lavatories, toilets and 
bidets, kitchen and bar sinks, faucets and accessories. 
KOHLER. $8. 


34.L. &J.G. STICKLEY. Since 1900 Stickley has been 
building America's finest solid wood furniture. In addi- 
tion to its legendary Mission Oak and new Mission 
Cherry Collections, Stickley also handcrafts traditional 
18th century pieces in both solid cherry and 
mahogany. To order a Mission or Traditional cata- 
logue, send $10 to Stickley, P.O. Box 480, Manlius, NY 
13104. 


35. THE MANHATTAN ART & ANTIQUE CENTER. 
The nation's largest and finest antiques center pre- 
sents a full-color brochure featuring products and 
information on many of the more than 100 galleries, 
offering period furniture, jewelry, silver, Americana, 
Africana, Orientalia and other objets d'art. 


36. MANHATTAN CABINETRY. Custom Design 
Furniture built for the home and office. From tradi- 
tional to contemporary, we offer a full range of materi- 
als and finishes, thousands of colors, textures, stains 
and washes. Our on site professional furniture design- 
ers are ready to formalize your design ideas. Call 1-800 
MANHATTAN for a free brochure. 


37. MANNINGTON RESILIENT FLOORS. Stylish, fash- 
ionable, classic. Mannington Gold™ floors have the 
look that lasts. Floors designed to express your style 
beautifully now -- and for years and years to come. 
Send for warranty details and color brochure for 
Mannington Gold Floors. $1.50. 


38. MERILLAT INDUSTRIES, INC. "Merillat's New 
Kitchen Design and Planning Kit." Design like a profes- 
sional, includes everything you need for complete 
kitchen planning. Easy-to-follow instructions, decorat- 
ing ideas, layout tools and specification brochures. $8. 


39. MIELE APPLIANCES. For a complimentary cata- 
logue of Michael Graves award-winning design col- 
lection and for more information on Miele cooking, 
laundry and dishwashing products, please call 1-800- 
289-6435. 


40. PARIS CERAMICS. A 72-page color brochure with 
a unique selection of decorative, natural and antique 
tile and stone. 


41. PHYLRICH INTERNATIONAL. Phylrich 
International invites you to enjoy our beautiful 
brochure which highlights a portion of our many ele- 
gant designs for the bath of your dreams. 


42. PLAN 'N FANCY KITCHENS. Weatherburne and 
Carriage House custom cabinetry. A beautiful 
brochure full of ideas for your home, kitchens, baths, 
dens and more! Includes Weatherburne, inspired by 
the timelessness of English Country living, as well as a 
wide range of fine traditional and contemporary 
Carriage House cabinetry. Over a dozen rooms are 
pictured in this full-color brochure, plus information 
about door styles, woods, finishes, special purpose 
cabinets and accessories. $7.50. 


43. ROSECORE CARPET. Rosecore Carpet Co. 
Presents...New Choices for the 90's. Our "Wilton 
Gallery" Collection is contained in our new 10-page 
brochure featuring photographs of over 40 Stock 
Wilton area rugs which are available exclusively 
through Interior Designers. $3. 


44. RUTT CUSTOM CABINETRY. Rutt's "Folio of 
Custom Cabinetry" demonstrates the beauty, style and 
convenience only true custom cabinetry can offer. 
Seventy full-color pages show traditional, transitional 
and contemporary kitchens, latest design and decorat- 
ing ideas, and innovative use of custom cabinetry 
throughout the home. $7. 


45.SM AUTOMATIC. Motorization for Interior 
Window Coverings. A color brochure showing the 
most technically advanced products available today. 
The complete line of motorized systems are detailed 
showing how easy it is to have your draperies, blinds 
and shades effortlessly operate at the flip of a switch 
or the touch of a button. 


46. SAN JOSE MUSEUM OF ART. Experience world 
class exhibitions of 20th century and contemporary 
art, in a vintage historic landmark building (the last 
example of a Richardson-Romanesque architecture on 
the West Coast), and a strikingly modern new wing. 
Send for a free 8-page newsletter describing upcom- 
ing exhibitions and events, including never-before- 
seen exhibitions drawn from the permanent collection 
of the Whitney Museum of American Art in New York. 


47. SAPORITI ITALIA. Saporiti Italia has an extensive 
line of fine contemporary Italian furniture for both 
home and office. All pieces are made to order from 
our collection of wood finishes and exclusive fabrics 
and leather. Full-color brochures are available to 
architects and designers free of charge upon written 
request. 


48. SAXONY CARPET COMPANY. Saxony Carpet 
Company, where there is always something interest- 
ing underfoot, makes available a full-line brochure and 
individual collection sheets on an extensive assem- 
blage of traditional through contemporary rug and 
carpet designs. Custom design and colors are avail- 
able. $3. 


49. SIEMATIC CORPORATION. The SieMatic Kitchen 
Book, the most comprehensive information planning 
guide of its kind, contains 182 full-color pages illustrat- 
ing the finest in European Kitchen Interiors expertly 
designed to fit your floor plan, as well as your individ- 
ual lifestyle. $14.50. 


50. SMALLBONE KITCHENS. Hand-made English 
Cabinetry available exclusively through SieMatic 
Kitchen Interior Design showrooms throughout the 
United States and Canada. The 92-page, full-color 
Smallbone Design Idea Book illustrates the finest 
handcrafted furniture for Kitchens, Bathrooms and 
Bedrooms designed in the time honored English tradi- 
tion. $17.50. 


51. STARK CARPET ANTIQUE CARPET COLLECTION 
BOOK. "An American Approach to Antique Carpets.” 
The second hard-cover edition of Stark's extensive 
antique carpet collection is $50 with all proceeds 
going to DIFFA (Design Industry Foundation for AIDS). 


52. STARK CARPET. This catalog containing many of 
the company's designs and colorways is available to 
designers and architects. $15. 


53. STROHEIM & ROMANN. A brochure featuring 
Fall 1993 line of printed and woven fabrics. 
Neoclassical French and Italian themes, traditional flo- 
rals, stripes and Western designs are included. 


54. STUDIO BECKER KITCHENS. Studio Becker 
Kitchen cabinetry is custom crafted in Germany's 
Black Forest by Europe's premier cabinetmaker. Their 
quality was rated number one by fellow German 
Kitchen Dealers. Studio Becker offers solutions for 
those clients with highly-tuned aesthetic sensibilities 
and are looking for something a little different; cabi- 
netry with style, finesse and architectural impact. For 
more information, please call (510) 865-1616 or send 
$14 for a 187-page full-color catalogue. 


55. VELUX-AMERICA, INC. Let the world leader in 
roof windows and skylights show you how easy it is to 
create beautiful sun-splashed living space. Crafted 
with the finest materials and backed by nearly 50 years 
of manufacturing excellence, VELUX roof windows 
and skylights are as beautiful as they are durable and 
weathertight. Our free full-color brochure gives you a 
wealth of information and ideas to use in your home 
building and remodeling plans. 


56. VIKING RANGE. Creating professional cooking 
equipment for the home and continuing to lead the 
field with more styles, more colors, more flexibility and 
enhanced cooking power. 


57. WATERCENTER INTERNATIONAL. WaterCenter 
receives Culinary water from an external source then 
purifies with sediment, carbon, and reverse osmosis fil- 
ters and a germicidal ultra violet lamp. Then it dis- 
penses hot water, cold water, carbonated water, and 
two mixed carbonated beverages at a single dispens- 
ing station. 


58. WOOD-MODE. A 12-page brochure answers 
questions about custom-built cabinetry. Full-color 
photographs about custom-built cabinetry. Full-color 
photographs illustrate many of the door styles, fea- 
tures, hardware selections and special-purpose fea- 
tures in the Wood-Mode line. 

59. YVES GONNET. Special offer of "limited stock 
fabrics: prints chenilles, jacquards at twenty dollars or 
less per yard. Send $5 for set of samples. 
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did I realize the singularity of Portuguese tiles and 
their importance here.” 

When Joao de Mascarenhas, the first marqués de 
Fronteira, decided to build a palace far from the bus- 
tle of Lisbon, he looked to Italy for inspiration. Al- 
though the palace dates from the late seventeenth 
century, the double loggias on two facades recall an 
architectural style that was in vogue in Italy nearly a 
century before. The Portugal of the first marqués de 
Fronteira was busy accumulating a wealthy empire, 
but by European standards Lisbon-was still a back- 
water, and influences took decades to make their 
way west across the continent. “We Portuguese have 
always been accused of cultural insecurity, of im- 


















porting styles and manners from abroad,” notes the 
current marqués. “I’m not surprised that my ances- 
tor was inspired by Italy, but the use of azuléjos in the 
garden, that was highly original.” 

The images depicted in the Fronteira tiles are 
noteworthy for the utter absence of religious motifs. 
There are no saints or Virgins, Christs or evangelists, 
but instead representations of the zodiac, the months 
of the year, the elements, mythological figures, cava- 
liers, the planets, the liberal arts—and, of course, 
there are the maritime scenes typical of a country of 
seafarers and explorers. The Renaissance was a cele- 
bration of man and nature, not the Almighty. 

At times it is difficult to believe that the myriad 
images in the garden are executed in tile. On a ter- 
race at the rear of the palace is a succession of re- 
cessed arches, each dedicated to one of the liberal 


The tiles still exude a brilliance despite 
three centuries of exposure to the elements. 


arts. The female image evoking Poetry is striking for 
its subtlety of proportion, shade and depth. The 
folds of her long garments are not rigid and leaden 
as in so many tile depictions, but fluid and full of 
movement. They have the delicacy of a line drawing 
or a finely conceived watercolor. “The artisans who 
created the azuléjos worked in Lisbon, but they were 
anonymous. They didn’t receive proper recognition 
and weren't considered true artists,’ the marqués 
points out. “Perhaps a century later tiles began to be 
signed and attributed to various masters, but the ge- 
nius behind the tiles at Fronteira is a mystery.” 

No doubt the tiles were incorporated into the gar- 
de. mimic the exterior frescoes of Italy, but while 








continued on page 


What does Mill House of Woodbury have 
that no other antique dealer has? 
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Everything. 


At Mill House we’ve gathered more pieces of antique furniture than you'll find at 
a dozen ordinary shops. In fact, no matter what you’re looking for — a chest, a table, 
a secretary, a desk, an armoire — you're likely to find a wealth of items to compare. 
Making it simple to find the one you love best of all. 


; or . 
Mill House Antiques 


1964 [TWENTY-NINE YEARS OF CHOICE 1993 
1068 Main Street North, Woodbury, Connecticut 06798 Telephone (203) 263-3446 


You'll find us about four miles north of the center of town on Route 6. We’re closed 
Tuesday but open every other day of the week, including Saturday and Sunday. 






































TUGUESE MIRACLE IN TILE 
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The Unique Renaissance Legacy of Palacio Fronteira 
continued from page 84 


frescoes would have long since faded, the tiles in the 
garden at Palacio Fronteira still exude a brilliance 
despite three centuries of exposure to the elements. 
Time, however, has taken its toll, especially in the 
last twenty years as the increasing pollution from 
Lisbon has encroached beyond the city limits. The 
slow but inevitable deterioration of the tiles has 
prompted the marqués to explore many restoration 
techniques. “The most successful method involves 
injecting a special polymer into the tiles. This allows 
the interior to breathe and prevents the ceramic sur- 





face from shattering,” he explains, “but the azuléjos 
are fragile and the work is painstaking.” 

In the past, tiles that were irreparably damaged 
were often replaced by antique tiles of the same col- 
or and period. Now, where a whole panel is missing, 
the marqués is considering modern alternatives. 
“The idea is to do a panel with the same themes, col- 
ors and style that would be clearly recognizable as a 
contemporary work,” he says. The marqués refuses, 
however, to use reproductions of the tiles in the gar- 
den. “If a piece of stucco falls inside the palace I have 





it replaced, but these tiles are different—they are 
works of art. One cannot hang a copy of a master- 
piece in a museum and say it’s an original. It is not.” 
The vista from the upper terrace of the pavilion 
overlooking the reservoir comprises three elements: 
tile, water and verdant box hedge. “It is my favorite 
place in the garden,” says the marqués. “Here one 
feels suspended between nature and what is man- 
made; the two extremes each possess a distinct 
\uty, but somehow it is the combination, the jux- 
tion, that is so unusual.” 
ined, the tiles are what prevent the Fronteira 
i! nd gardens from being a mere appropriation 
c ance Italy. They give the property a singu- 
lar parterres are as well clipped as those at 
the Vi! lici in Fiesole, but the azuléjos are thor- 
oughly |. ruese. CJ 








SHERLE WAGNER REPLACES THE SILVER SPOON. 












































SHERLE WAGNER 


It's no wonder today’s more fortunate tykes develop a rather lofty perspective of the world when perched atop a 
Sherle Wagner original. Hand-carved from solid marble, its classic grandeur never tarnishes. And, as with all Sherle Wagner 
custom pieces, you may make your selection from a variety of exquisite marbles. One note of caution: while such 
consummate style is not easily replicated, it's easily grown accustomed to. 

Sherle Wagner, 60 East 57th Street, New York, NY 10022. 

For a catalog of the entire Sherle Wagner collection, please send ten dollars to the address above. | 
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The owner was appreciative of Sonoma’s low-key charm when 
he bought a former barn and some surrounding woods ten years ago. 


THE VALLEY OF SONOMA, its adherents 7 
are quick to point out, is not the poor ~ 
relation of the Napa Valley, its glitzier 
and more public neighbor to the east. 
Sonoma is very much its own place, 
with a distinctively rural personality. 

“There used to be a general store a 
couple of miles down the road from 
here,” says the owner of a weekend 
house on the west flank of the valley. 
“There was always the same old dog 
sleeping in front of it, and they finally 
put up a sign above him that said This 
Dog Ain't Dead.” 

He was appreciative of Sonoma’s 
low-key charm when he bought a 
former barn and some surrounding 
woods ten years ago. “My wife and I 
wanted a place where we could really 
get away,” he explains. “Napa is just a 
totally different thing. It’s a lot more 
social and a lot more formal. Sonoma 
has changed some over the past few 
years, but it’s still country.” 

Sonoma’s weekend houses are 
tucked away on little roads that lead 
into the hills. Although the couple's 
property is less than a mile from one 
of the valley’s busiest thoroughfares, 
its verdant calm is undisturbed by 
traffic or noise. 

The house started out as the barn 
of a grand estate and was turned 
by a subsequent owner into a habit- 
able residence. When he fell on hard 
times, it sat empty and unattended 
for years amid three-foot-high weeds 
and grass. After the current resi- 
dents took over, they immediately 
began clearing the fields around 
the house. They mowed and weed- 
ed, dredged the pond and installed 


a 





“Color made it a fun project,” says Mimi London, who, «! BOVE: “The high-ceilinged great room is a new addition,” says 
with her associate, John di Monda, created the interiors for a « idon. “In it, we used soft shades of green and large-scale, com- 
verted barn in California's Sonoma County. Architecture is by Robert fortable furniture.” OPPOSITE: “We put in traditional mullion doors 
Zinkhan. PRECEDING PAGES AND COVER: An informal conver- to lighten up all of the spaces,” explains di Monda. Mimi London 


sation area centers the living room. Brunschwig & Fils chair fabric. dapted the breakfast area's table from a Swedish farmhouse table. 9 
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“The most strikingly colorful room in the house is the game room,” says London. “The husband is an excellent snooker 


player, and he found the table. I discovered the old barroom chairs in Montana. What stories they could tell 





they even have 


initials carved into them!” An antique painted apothecary chest stands before the window. Henry Calvin club chair chenille. 


new paths, which quadrupled the 
open space and created a gently slop- 
ing meadow ringed with oak trees 
and madronas. 

For the first few years they were 
content to leave the interior pretty 
much as it was, bleaching out the 
dark pine walls but keeping the tiny 
kitchen, modest baths and small bed- 
rooms intact. One fateful day, howev- 
er, the husband turned to his wife and 
said, “If we just had one more big 
room we'd be fine here.” He sketched 


out his ideas on a paper napkin and 
handed it to Santa Rosa architect 
Robert Zinkhan. 

That original plan, further en- 
hanced by Los Angeles interior design- 
ers Mimi London and her associate, 
John di Monda, eventually doubled 
the size of the residence. In addition 
to the “one big room” meant for tele- 
vision viewing, listening to Pavarotti 
full blast or taking afternoon naps on 
the large-scale sofas, the final layout 
added a game room, a guest bath and 


a concealed wine cellar behind the 
library's bookshelves. The new con- 
struction, done by contractor Gary 
Burlington, was linked to the old by a 
bright new kitchen, which became 
the physical heart of the house. 

In tribute to the rural setting and 
the building’s original use, London 
and di Monda decided to play up the 
barn idea, Outside, they established 
the mood by painting the exterior the 
classic deep red of East Coast barns, 
brightened by a shiny dark green 








“Cooking and entertaining are very important to the clients,” says London. “Their new kitchen, which has a pressed-tin 
ceiling, links the former barn to the great room. The space needed a warm, approachable atmosphere, as it’s the center 
of the house and it’s seen from several different rooms, so we installed old-fashioned cabinets and hardware.” 


door and creamy white window trim. 

Inside, many of the walls were 
painted in various shades of butter 
yellow, punctuated by bold accent 
colors as apparently unstudied as a 
child’s drawing. The door to the mas- 
ter bedroom, which slides back on 
metal tracks, is a classic barn door ex- 
cept for its shrimp-pink color. Plank- 
ing painted a vivid red transformed 
an ugly fifties-style freestanding fire- 
place in the living room. 

“What we got from the residents as 


an opening salvo was that they really 
liked color,” recalls London. “Their art 
collection was full of color, and they 
wanted more in the house. We took 
primary colors and gave them a little 
twist, so that the greens and reds 
were softened and the yellows were 
more buttery. 

“They're all half-tones of primary 
colors, and they’re very easy to live 
with,” continues London. “You can go 
from the barn red in the first room to 
the pale greens and yellows of the 


great room, and it all seems to flow.” 
Throughout the house, London 
and di Monda chose details with a 
patina of age and nostalgia. In the 
new kitchen, for example, they resist- 
ed the temptation to show off all the 
latest in hard-edged technology. In- 
stead, they used varied surface treat- 
ments and accessories to create an 
atmosphere more reminiscent of ap- 
ple brown Betty than nouvelle cui- 
sine. A pressed-tin ceiling and stove 
continued on page 182 
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OPPOSITE: “The original barn had been partitioned,” notes Lon- 
don. “We opened it up and turned the kitchen into a dining area, en- 
larging its window so the couple can look out to the hills. The walls 
had been pickled and looked liverish. We painted it all.” Brunschwig 
& Fils Windsor chair cushion fabric. Drapery fabric from Bergamo. 


‘Although the residents enjoy having their friends over, the house is 
really a retreat for just the two of them,” says London. “In the late af- 
ternoon they like to relax and watch the deer and geese.” ABOVE: 
An old farm implement adds a rustic touch to the master bedroom. 
Clarence House striped fabric. Rocking chair from Mimi London. 
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“No decorator did any of this—it’s personal and it suits me,” 
says Kitty D’Alessio (above), president and CEO of Car- 
olyne Roehm, Inc., of her Upper East Side apartment in 
New York. “I've had these things for years—I found them, 
inherited them and kept them because I love them.” 


“T HAVE A BEDROOM and a ballroom and that’s it.” That’s 
how Kitty D’Alessio describes her Manhattan apart- 
ment, speaking with the classic clarity and the 
refining essence of sincerity for which she has long 
been known in the world of fashionable fragrances 
and haute couture. (D’Alessio’s rise was aeronautic: 
From being management supervisor on the Chanel 
account at the Norman, Craig & Kummel ad agency, 
where she was also a senior vice-president and 
board member, she ascended to the presidency of 
Chanel, U.S.A.; today she’s the president and CEO of 
Carolyne Roehm, Inc.) Kitty does indeed have a ball- 
room—her living room is the original ballroom of 
a double brownstone in the East Seventies, whose 
parlor floor she has occupied for the past fifteen 
years; and given the room’s patrician dimensions— 
twenty-foot ceiling, forty-foot length, twenty-two- 
foot breadth—it is easy enough to imagine dancing 
feet and sidelong-glancing eyes. 

Kitty D’Alessio has made the apartment smartly 
her own, floor to ceiling. The floor she stained ebony 
and walnut with her own unsparing hands. “I like a 


dark floor—it roots the room,” she says. A good 
thing it does, since the ceiling seems to have a giddy 
life of its own: It’s a drop ceiling on two sides, with a 
grid pattern resembling upside-down boxes. “It’s 
fun to look up there,” Kitty says. “It’s not simple or 
boring.” As the light changes in the room, shadows 
flit from one complex box to another across the ceil- 
ing, like ghosts of the high-living dancers of the 
room's past life. 

Everything here is fresh and white: walls, sofas, 
slipper chairs, cushions on the wicker chairs she 
metaphorically calls snowshoe chairs. Even the 
flowers that are always everywhere around are har- 
monizingly white—bouquets of roses or peonies. “A 
bright color in a flower would distract me,” she says. 
“White is the serenity pattern I like—when you have 
a hectic business day you want peace when you get 
home.” She’s got it: The symmetry of the room itself 
is soothing. 

Another reason Kitty used an all-white palette: 
She has the habit, entrenched past shaking, of mov- 
ing furniture around—chairs, stools, footstools. 
“Lots of things are interchangeable,” she maintains. 
“I recycle and reaccessorize just by mood, or by sea- 
son—it’s in, it’s out, it’s summer, it’s winter.” The 
room always looks right, thanks to her natural gift 
for organization. She has kept the place basic so that 
little touches can change it without altering it; for 
this intelligence she credits Chanel, who designed a 
suit that women could wear from day into night by 
merely changing their blouse or their jewelry. 

There's a dark side to all the white—Kitty con- 
stantly worries that her guests might think, Oh, we 
can’t sit here. So, to take what she calls “the wrong 
kind of formality” out of the room, she will often 
sit herself down on the floor and pull up some of 
her Thai silk pillows, encouraging guests to do like- 
wise. “I’m a down-to-earth person,” she laughs. 
“The truth is I don’t like a room with a lot of ‘don'ts’: 
‘Don’t sit on this! Don’t touch that!’ Here every- 
thing is open and welcome and if something gets 
wrecked, so what?” 

The room, taking a hint from the ceiling, more or 
less divided itself into three sections. The first is a 
dining area, where Kitty has two big round tables set 
up—white, naturally—and several white-lacquered 
wooden chairs. The majolica that she’s collected over 
the past twenty years can be seen pottering about in 
wall niches. There are two square white cabinets, 
which she designed herself, for china and linen. “I 
like to keep everything I use in the room in the 


“1 like the look to be black lacquer, whitewash, crystal, silver and flowers,” she says. OPPOSITE: In the living room, 
papier-maché deer on the Italianate mantel and the Brazilian hand-carved rabbits reflect her fondness for animals. 
Arranged in the niche is part of her collection of 19th-century majolica pieces. The checked fabric for the pillows by 


the fireplace and in foreground is from Clarence House. The throws on the sofa are antique Marseilles coverlets. 
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Wine, “I enjoy things that are a throwback to where I’m from,” D‘Alessio says. “It’s very 
ria comforting and it keeps you centered—you don’t get too far afield.” ABOVE: What 
_ she calls her galleria—photographs of family and friends and a drawing of her- 

self by Andy Warhol—is displayed on painted wicker cabinets in the bedroom. 





room,” she explains. “I can drape the tables with an- 
_~ tique cloths and have a lovely breakfast, or I can put 
on red-and-white checked tablecloths and have a 


pasta night. Or I can make it very picnicky by doing 
blue-and-white checked tablecloths.” 
= In winter Kitty gravitates to the middle of the 
room. There a square black-lacquered low table 
hunkers down before the decisive fireplace; on the 
mantel, papier-maché deer from Brazil have been el- 
egantly angled to look as if they were stepping wari- 
ly. In this part of the forest Kitty has been known to 
spread a blanket on the floor and have her nephews 
and their friends over to eat off trays. Some of those 
youthful faces were doubtless turned to the wall op- 
posite the fireplace, where a black-lacquered cabinet 
houses her television and stereo—as well as her col- 
lection of Elsa Peretti terra-cotta candelabra, pitchers 
and melon- and heart-shaped dishes. 

Kitty’s collections of silver boxes and crystals are 
sheltered in her “summer house,” which is how she 


continued on page 182 
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NATALIE COLE 


THE SINGER'S UNFORGETTABLE 
LOS ANGELES RESIDENCE 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY LYNN PALMER 
TEXT BY MICHAEL FRANK 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 


The success of Natalie Cole’s album Unforgettable with Love, which 
won seven Grammys in 1992, ‘completely and unexpectedly changed 
my life,” says the singer (left). One tangible result is the house 
she bought in Tarzana, California. “It was something I’d wanted 
for a long time—a home to replace the one I lived in as a child.” 
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WHILE NATALIE COLE'S latest album of 
standards, Take a Look, is pointedly not 
another collection of her father’s mu- 
sic—“That would be too repetitive for 
me,” the singer says, “and I’ve never 
been good at repeating myself”— 
it does include “Calypso Blues,” a 
song that was once part of Nat King 
Cole's repertoire. But she has given 
jboth the song and her family’s musi- 
ical heritage a new twist: By asking 
wher fifteen-year-old son, Robby, to 
play percussion on “Calypso Blues,” 
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OPPOSITE: New Woman by Artis Lane, a bronze ona 
steel base, stands in the living room by a needlepoint 
chair and a vintage Steinway that Cole found about 
20 years ago and had restored. Silver-framed photo- 
graphs of the singer and her family rest on the piano. 





she has extended the Cole legacy to 
yet another generation. 

Natalie Cole’s respect for legacies 
is very much in evidence these days, 
in her domestic as well as her pro- 
fessional life. As anyone who came 
within earshot of a radio last year 
must know, Cole’s previous album, 
Unforgettable with Love, was a col- 
lection of songs associated with 
Nat King Cole that featured the sin- 
gle “Unforgettable,” an electronically 
processed duet in which the pair 


ABOVE: Designer Lynn Palmer, who completed the 
project in eight months while Cole was on tour, says, 
“The mix in the living room is typical of my work—a 
combination of silks and tapestry fragments, contem- 
porary and period furniture and antique accessories.” 
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seem to sing together. Thanks to the 
timelessness of the music and the 
newfound elegance of Natalie Cole’s 
voice, the album came off as a hand- 
some tribute to the father’s artistry 
while displaying the daughter’s as 
well. Unforgettable with Love won sev- 
en Grammy Awards in 1992, and the 
singer acknowledges that its success 
bought her a new house in Tarzana, 
California, which she hoped would 
replace, at least symbolically, the one 
she lived in as a child. 


103 


Cole’s husband, musician and pro- 
ducer Andre Fischer, found the house 
while she was on the Unforgettable 
tour last year, during which she made 
more than two hundred and sixty 
appearances around the world. “He 
saw twenty or thirty houses, then 
narrowed them down to six or sev- 
en. When I had a break I came home 
and looked at them,” Cole says. 
“When I first saw this place I walked 
straight through it and into the gar- 
den, and I thought, Yes, I can live 
here, this is lovely.” 

Cole and Fischer hired designer 
Lynn Palmer in the same decisive 
way. “I left my portfolio with Andre 
on a Friday; Natalie had a break in 
her tour over the weekend; I started 
work on Monday,” Palmer recalls. The 
rhythms of the design project were 
matched to Cole’s performing sched- 
ule. “I got to know her taste in about 
two and a half weeks,” says Palmer. 
“Then everything else was done by 
FedEx, fax and phone. Natalie would 
come home every six weeks for two or 





three days, and she was always so 





ABOVE: Andre Fischer, Cole’s husband, designed the BELOW: Arranged on the library shelves are various acco- 
paneling in the library specifically to display the singer's lades that have been presented to Cole—Grammys, 
numerous awards, including multiplatinum records for NAACP Image Awards, American Music and Soul Train 
Unforgettable with Love from the United States and Europe. awards. Desk and lamp are from the Richelieu Collection. 
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The black-marble floor, fireplace and tabletop in the dining room set a different tone from the rest of 
the house. “This room is for dramatic, intimate dining,” says Palmer, who also designed the mirror. 
“When Natalie was in town I'd inundate her with fabrics and samples—she could picture the end result.” 


excited by the progress. She gave me 
wonderful—and speed y—feedback.” 

The residence Cole and Fischer 
purchased had been renovated by a 
previous owner from a modest subur- 
ban ranch house into a French-style 
villa. Although it required no struc- 
tural work, its finishes—pink walls 
and carpeting—were not to Cole's 
taste, so Palmer supervised the instal- 
lation of new wood floors in the living 
room and family room, and a black- 
marble floor in the dining room; and 
the glazing of all the walls except 
for those in the library, which were 
paneled based on a design by Andre 
Fischer, who “wanted to find an 





elegant way to display his wife's 
awards,” Palmer says. 

Lynn Palmer began her career as a 
designer of women’s clothing, and she 
says that the experience has given her 
“a particular eye for detail, especially 
for the texture and draping of fabric.” 
With this house, she started from 
scratch, since the only piece of fur- 
niture Cole kept from her former resi- 
dence was a seventy-five-year-old 
Steinway piano, which, she says, 
laughing, “I never play, although I’m 
going to have to soon if I’m going to 
write music again.” 

The singer was raised in a large Tu- 
dor-style house in Hancock Park, and 


what she remembers most about it is 
its music. “Every evening my mother 
would sit in the library and pour her- 
self a little cocktail and listen to scads 
of records.” The second of Maria and 
Nat Cole’s five children, Natalie grew 
up surrounded by music and the peo- 
ple who made it. Harry Belafonte was 
an early idol, though Cole was also 
fond of Nancy Wilson, Ella Fitzgerald, 
Sarah Vaughan and, as she entered 
her adolescence, those renegades 
Elvis Presley and the Beatles. “My 
dad never stopped me from listening 
to the new music,” Cole recalls. “In- 
stead, since he was on the same label 
[Capitol] as the Beatles, he would 


ABOVE: “Natalie was hoping for elegant but simple rooms 
with no clutter,” Palmer explains. “We kept the colors to 
beiges and we kept the lightness of th: e.” The rocking 
chair in the family room belonged to ild. The low 
table, sofa, chair and ottoman are from t! lection 
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“I didn’t want to be predictable. 
As soon as you thought I was going © 
to turn left, I’d turn right.” 








RIGHT: “I feel there was an understanding, 
a thread of unspoken communication, be- 
| tween my dad and me,” says Cole, seated in 
) the family room by a photograph of Nat 


bring home their records and add 
them to the pile of what he liked. As a 
result, my take on music, since I was 
very young, was that there were 
many different kinds.” 

Cole was, she says, always a ham. 
At six, she sang on a Christmas single, 
and when she was seven or so, she 
and her sister Carol sang on “Ain’t She 
Sweet” with their father. But Nat 
King Cole was never a stage father. “I 
had to ask him to listen to me sing my 
first song all the way through, an Ella 
song called ‘Undecided,’ which, ironi- 
cally, I’ve also recorded on the new al- 
bum.” Cole had no idea that she was, 
at the same time, auditioning for her 
father, who in 1961 invited her to join 
him in the revue I’m with You at the 


Greek Theatre, where she sang “It’s a 
Bore,” originally sung by Louis Jour- 
dan in the movie version of Gigi. She 
was eleven. 

In the East, where Natalie Cole at- 
tended boarding school (“My mother 
was a deep believer in the old-fash- 
ioned, rigorous discipline of prep 
schools”), she sang for, and with, her 
friends, but after her father died of 
lung cancer when she was fifteen, she 
“couldn’t take it anymore” and re- 
turned to Los Angeles. At about eigh- 
teen, she “hooked up with a group of 
people who sang gospely R&B stuff, 
and I told my mother I wanted to 
leave high school and travel with 
them to Hawaii. ‘If you drop out,’ she 
told me, ‘I'll have to disown you.’ In 


King Cole taken at Capitol Records in 1959. 
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those first couple of stages, I wasn’t 
much of a rebel. I was mortified—I 
wasn’t about to be disowned.” 

Instead Cole graduated and went 
on to the University of Massachusetts 
at Amherst. “I still didn’t know I was 
going to sing,” she says. “I was going 
to be a doctor—I wanted to find a 
cure for cancer, this awful thing that 
killed my dad. I developed a bit of 
popularity as a singer on the East 
Coast,” she says. “But it wasn’t easy to 
find my individuality. Once, I remem- 
ber, I drove up to this hut—a couple 
of tables and a band—and outside 
there was a sign that said Appearing 
Tonight, Nat King Cole’s Daughter. I 
went up to the guy and let him know 
my righteous indignation!” 

After college, Cole sang top forty 
with several bands and played hotels 
and clubs all over the world. “We did 


good rock stuff—James Taylor, Jeffer- 


son Airplane—but we always added a 
twist. These were white tunes sung 
by a black woman.” Cole’s first album 
was Inseparable (1975), which won her 
two Grammys and began a run of 
gold and platinum albums (Natalie in 
1976, Unpredictable and Thankful in 
1977). She had hooked up with pro- 
ducers Chuck Jackson and Marvin 
Yancy, who became her first husband 
in 1976 and with whom she would 
have her son, Robby, the following 
year. During this first part of her ca- 
reer, Cole’s music was “a little R&B, 
a little pop, a little jazz,” she says. “I 
was always very much not one to be 
labeled. As soon as you thought I was 
going to turn left, I’d turn right. I 
didn’t want to be predictable. From all 
my performing, I was used to putting 
in a little something for everybody, 
so that by the time I got to my al- 


continued on page 184 
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LEFT: “We wanted to give each room its 
own personality,” says Palmer, who placed 
a 19th-century Spanish mirror over a circa 
1770 Gustavian commode in the master bed- 
room. Four-poster fabric from Scalamandré. 


ABOVE: “This house said family and com- 
fort to me,” says Cole. “It’s the kind of house 
I'd want to hand down through my family.” 
Beyond the family room are the patio, pool 
and guesthouse. Kreiss Collection furniture. 





S WESTPORT HOUSE 


IE FAMILY LEGACY IN COUNTY MAYO 


TEXT BY MALISE RUTHVEN PHOTOGRAPHY BY IANTHE RUTHVEN 
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Westport House was erected in 1731 on 
the remains of an ancient castle in Coun- 


ty Mayo. Unlike most historic Irish resi- 
dences, it is still owned by the family for 
which it was built. LEFT: Architect James 
Wyatt redesigned the west facade in 1778. 


THE IRISH COUNTRY house is an endan- 
gered species. In the latter part of the 
nineteenth century there were about 
two thousand of them; today, only 
some seventy historic houses remain 
complete with their contents. In Con- 
naught, Ireland's western province, a 
few are still in the hands of the 
families that built them. The decline 
of the great Irish houses mirrors the 
decline in fortunes of their Ascendan- 
cy owners, members of the Protestant 
aristocracy established in power after 
the battle of the Boyne in 1690, when 
William of Orange defeated the ar- 
mies of the Catholic James II. Nearly 
two centuries later the potato famine, 
declining agricultural rents, political 
turbulence and war all took their toll: 





Jeremy Browne (above), the 11th marquess 
of Sligo, descends from John Browne IV, the 
first earl of Altamont, who built the house. 
Westport, considered to be the most impor- 
tant house west of the Shannon, was the 
first such residence to open to the public. 


Some of the great houses were aban- 
doned, others were sold to contrac- 
tors for the lead in their roofs, still 
others were burned down in the 
“Troubles” or converted to institution- 
al use. A handful have survived by 
opening their doors to the public. 
Westport House in County Mayo is 
one such residence. “We've just had it 
rewired,” explains the present owner, 
Jeremy Browne, the eleventh mar- 
quess of Sligo, who prefers to be 
called by his former title, Lord Alta- 
mont. “We did it with the help of a 
grant from the National Heritage 
Council. It’s difficult to get grants, as 
they only cover walls and roofs, but I 
had an electrical engineer along who 
told us we were sitting on a bomb. 
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He said, ‘The whole of your house is 
about to blow up—I’m not exaggerat- 
ing.’ His report did the trick.” The 
electricity as well as the central heat- 
ing and the six baths had been in- 
stalled by the sixth marquess after 
World War I. Lord Altamont speaks 
with great respect for the sixth mar- 
quess, who kept the roof on the 
house—preventing it from going the 
way of so many other Irish houses, 
where cows can be found wandering 
through the drawing rooms or reach- 
ing for grass on the stairs. 

“Great-uncle Ulick was a very able 
and very brave man,” he says of the 
sixth marquess, who was born in In- 
dia in 1856. During the mutiny of 
1857 he was smuggled out with a 
blackened face. A career as an officer 
with the Bengal Lancers, during which 
he fought in the Second Afghan War 
and took part in Lord Roberts's fa- 
mous march from Kabul to Kandahar, 
equipped him to cope with any trou- 
bles County Mayo might offer. “He 
was afraid of nothing,” Lord Alta- 
mont recalls, “though every evening 
when the family sat down to supper 
he made sure there was a revolver be- 
side him on the table.” 

The Brownes have been in County 
Mayo since Elizabethan days, when 
John Browne, the adventurous youn- 
ger son of Henry VIII's Master of the 
Horse, settled in what was then one 
of the remotest and least govern- 
able parts of the realm. He was ap- 
pointed sheriff and given the task of 
administering English law over the 
newly formed county, but he barely 
lasted long enough to produce an 
heir. In 1588, when ships from the 
Spanish Armada littered the Mayo 
coast, he was assassinated by mem- 
bers of the Burgh family who saw 
him as a threat to their power, which 
went back to the Norman Conquest. 
But the dynasty survived, and John 
Browne's great-grandson John III 
secured its future by marrying into 


the Burghs. By doing so he brought 
some illustrious Gaelic genes into the 
family: His wife, Maude, daughter of 
the Catholic Viscount Burgh—who 
was shot on the orders of Oliver 
Cromwell—was a direct descendant 
of Grania O’Maille’s (known to the 
English as Grace O’Malley), the fa- 
mous pirate “Queen of Connaught,” 
whose galleys operating from the 
shelter of Clew Bay and its islets com- 
manded the waters around Mayo. 

Westport’s most striking feature is 
its setting. William Makepeace Thack- 
eray, who visited in 1842, considered 
Clew Bay and its archipelago “the 
most beautiful view I ever saw in the 
world. ... The mountains were tum- 
bled about in a thousand fantastic 
ways, and swarming with people. 
Trees, corn-fields, cottages, made the 
scene indescribably cheerful; noble 
woods stretched towards the sea, and 
abutting on them, between two high- 
lands, lay the smoking town.” Other 
Victorian visitors likened it to the 
Bay of Naples, with the sacred moun- 
tain known as Croagh Patrick, an 
almost perfect pyramid of some twen- 
ty-five hundred feet that rises above 
the bay and the little port, playing the 
part of Vesuvius. 

Westport House was built in 1731 
by John Browne IV, the first of his 
clan to have been raised a Protestant. 
The circumstances are obscure: In the 
intolerant years after the Williamite 
wars, it was probably thought judi- 
cious for him to conform to the domi- 
nant faith. And by marrying a sister 
of the earl of Aran’s, he secured for 
himself and his family a position in 
the Ascendancy. 

The fine house he built for himself 
and his bride signified his member- 
ship in the new ruling class. As Irish 
historian R. E Foster points out, the 
Ascendancy’s desire to build and to 
plan “may indicate an obsession with 
putting their mark on a landscape on- 
ly recently won and insecurely held.” 


Angel of Welcome, an 1865 sculpture by C. F. Fuller, presides over a cantilevered 
marble staircase installed by Italian craftsmen in the front hall. Irish artist James 
O’Connor painted the quartet of landscapes on the stair on a visit to Westport 
House in about 1818. The equestrian oil by Thomas Butler is from the 18th century. 
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In 1585 John Browne I described himself as “the first Englishman BELOW: The morning room, a high-ceilinged space with a Carrara 
that in the memory of man settled himself to dwell in the County of marble fireplace by James Wyatt, was used as a sitting room. Above 
Mayo.” ABOVE: An 18th-century wallpaper lines the Chinese Room. the fireplace is an oval portrait of the fifth marchioness of Sligo. 


The Palladian style, with its classical 
resonances and echoes of imperial 
grandeur, asserted Italianate order 
over an unruly medieval landscape 
of woodlands, mountains, bogs and 
lakes. To design his house, Browne 
selected Richard Cassels, a German- 
born architect whose work is seen 
most clearly on the east front—an 
elegant but not ostentatious facade of 
finished masonry where relatively 
small but widely spaced windows 
make the building appear larger than 
itis. The house, however, proved too 
small for John Browne IV’s ambi- 
tions. As a supporter of the British 
crown, he was elevated to the peer- 
age in 1771. Browne chose the title 
earl of Aitamont—“ high mountain” — 
a reference to Croagh Patrick and a 
gesture, perhaps, to his O’Malley an- 
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In 1800 the third earl of Altamont was made first marquess of Sligo BELOW: Richard Cassels, the architect in charge of the house's orig- 
for his loyalty to the British crown. ABOVE: The monogram S inal plan, designed the Blue Bedroom, though the plasterwork ceil- 
for Sligo adorns the Worcester service in the Old Drawing Room. ing was added by James Wyatt. Mahogany half-tester is William IV. 


Cee cestors who had lived for so many 
»¥ pS. centuries at the foot of its slopes. To 
ra accommodate his new dignity, the 

first earl decided to more than double 
the size of the house, employing 
Dublin architect Thomas Ivory to 
draw up plans for a new wing. Peter, 
the second earl, carried them out. En- 
glish architect James Wyatt was called 
on to redesign the west front, which 
was completed in 1782 by Peter’s son 
the third earl. 

The third earl proved to be as 
politically astute, and successful, as 
his grandfather. He improved the es- 
tate, creating a lake on the estuary in 
front of the house, planting oaks and 
beeches and laying out the streets of 
Westport, which is thought to be the 
prettiest town in western Ireland. In 


continued on page 184 





DONALD SULTAN'S 
SOHO EVOLUTION  srupio nA 


INTERIOR ARCHITECTURE BY DAVID PISCUSKAS TEXT BY SUSAN CHEEVER 


“For the design of the loft I used what I learned in my painting,’ ‘ says Donald Sultan. “I want- 
ed it to be heavy and volumetric, and most of the forms are re peated.” ABOVE: Sultan in his 
studio before his Fifteen Oranges Sept 17, 1992. Originally the studio was within their SoHo 
loft, but after he and his wife, Susan, had their first child, he moved it a few blocks aw ay. 


“The basic forms are the same, it’s just evolved,” he says of the loft, where he has lived for 18 
years. David Piscuskas of 1100 Architect has renovated the space twice. RIGHT: Artworks in 
the living room include an untitled 1948 Matisse drawing reflected in the mirrored French 
door; a circa 1895 photograph, Rocky Bluff, Near Falls, LVRR, by William Rau; and, above 
the piano, By the Iranian Sea, 1963, by Cy Twombly, and Chrome with Emeralds, 1976, by John 
Torreano. A suite of 1940 furnishings surrounds a in '-pipe table resting atop a 
domino-print rug, both by Donald Sultan. The 1928 copper here is by Gilbert Rohde. 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY DURSTON SAYLOR 





DONALD SULTAN is a wholehearted 
SoHo homeboy. In 1975 he came to 
New York City to seek his fortune as 
an artist with a new wife, a fresh M.EA. 
degree from the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago and three hundred dollars in the 
pocket of his jeans. He moved his few 
possessions into a ramshackle loft 
with uneven floors and built a lino- 
leum platform around the primitive 
stove to keep food from falling through 
the floorboards and attracting rats. 


Now, two decades, two children and 
dozens of successes later, both the 
artist and his loft have come of age. 
“The design of the place where you 
live is a measure of your own devel- 
opment,” he explains, sitting in the 
loft’s simple but elegant living room 
with a Cuban cigar in one hand and a 
snifter of Napoleon brandy in the 
other. “You can see how you've grown 
and changed. As Oscar Wilde said, 
‘Only shallow people don’t judge by 


appearances.’ ” The bent-bamboo chair 
he leans back in is one of a set the 
Sultans bought in 1979 in Los Ange- 
les. Originally covered with a gaudy 
1940s pattern, now reupholstered in 
black leather, it’s a study in understat- 
ed luxury. “These chairs are great in 
any fabric,” Sultan exults. “They're in- 
destructible, they’re eternal!” Plus ca 
change, plus c’est la méme chaise. . . . 
Continually furnished and refur- 
bished by Sultan and his wife, Susan, 
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“Photographs function as windows,” Sultan says. “I’ve collected a few whose im- 
ages have depth and a specific meaning to me.” ABOVE: Works by Eugéne Atget 
and Jacques-Henri Lartigue are mounted above a cement-topped cabinet in the 
dining area. Sultan designed the light fixture after a 19th-century French gasolier. 









a movie producer, and twice renovat- 
ed by 1100 Architect partner David 
Piscuskas, the loft has been trans- 
formed again and again from the stu- 
dio of a struggling artist to a bright- 
ly colored playpen for friends and 
children—the floor often littered 
with Barbie dolls and tricycles—to a 
luxurious but simple accumulation 
of beautiful objects that reflect the 
solemnity of the artist's undertaking 
while accommodating his family. Inti- 
mate knowledge is a necessity of good 
design, Sultan believes. “You have to 
live in a space to know how to make it 
work. Otherwise you're always bump- 
ing into things. You have to know 
where you dump your coat so you can 
put a coatrack there. A designer from 
the outside can’t really make the place 
look right because it’s not his place. It’s 
like painting. I can’t paint a Lichten- 
stein. I can only paint a Sultan.” 
Sultan's paintings, powerfully sen- 
sual still lifes and landscapes that hang 








OPPOSITE: Also in the dining area, Hastings, 1863, by George Inness is paired with Pittsburgh, a 1954 photograph by Eugene 
Smith. On the cabinet, paintings by Nancy Lorenz and Mette Ivers are arranged with a 1930s lamp, a birdhouse made by Sul- 
tan’s daughter, Frances, and a 19th-century American clock. ABOVE: “Though I don’t have much room in the studio, I keep a 
few pieces up as I'm working,” he says. “Theoretically, the new ones go a bit further—or they inform each other.” Rubber panels 
for a painting are hung on a studio wall. Completed works include renderings of roses, lemons, tulips, quinces and a domino. 
The 19th-century French table, foreground, holds Sultan’s sculpture Three Links August 1989 and a cup from his “Games” line. 


in the Museum of Modern Art, the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art and the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, among 
others, are images cut into layers of 
rubber laid on tile over Masonite, a 
process that gives his old-fashioned 
subjects—a bowl of fruit, a vase of 
flowers—modern definition and force. 

Continuity is Sultan's ideal; even as 
his materials recall his father’s busi- 
ness selling tires in Asheville, North 
Carolina, each of his paintings devel- 
ops from the one before—the oval of 
a lemon shape led to a series of oval- 
blossomed tulips; the dots in his dice 
and domino pictures have become or- 
anges in a new series. His living space 
has evolved in the same gentle way. 
“Everything is still here from the 
day I moved in,” he said recently on 
a stopover between his apartment 


in Paris (see Architectural Digest, De- 
cember 1992) and the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill, where 
he was to receive a distinguished 
alumni award. The living room lights 
carry out his credo of harmony with- 
out monotony. A 1920s copper-and- 
glass torchére from Radio City stands 
across from a 1940s bamboo table lamp 
and another torcheére that looks like 
a sculptural flower. “Somehow these 
lamps are the same even though 
they’re different,” Sultan explains. 
“They're all metal and use reflected 
light. They're true to their materials. 
I want things to be simple and unob- 
trusive. These lamps don’t talk back 
to you. You shouldn’t notice furniture 
in this space, but when your eye 
lights on something it should have in- 
herent beauty.” 


In 1981 when their daughter was 
born and the Sultans were anxious 
about the effect of turpentine fumes 
on their baby, Sultan rented a studio a 
few blocks away, the master bedroom 
was moved to the back of the loft, and 
they splurged on a gleaming black- 
lacquered bedroom set designed in 
1928 by Russel Wright that they had 
been eyeing in a SoHo store. Sultan 
built a small interior room for his 
daughter with narrow windows look- 
ing out to the living room. 

In 1984 Piscuskas laid a new pine 
floor in the loft and redid the kitchen 
cabinets, covering them with dappled 
gray Italian granite—although Sultan 
insisted on keeping the old stove and 
the original linoleum kitchen floor. 
Piscuskas designed a new entrance 
hall and gave focus to the living room 








ABOVE: In the master bedroom, Black Tulip, 1983, is displayed with 
four 1983 aquatints. The maple-and-goffered-velvet chairs are from 
the 1920s. On the 1930s table are a Napoleon III lamp and a gun- 
metal-glaze pitcher from North Carolina, the artist's home state. 
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BELOW: Photo of Child Laborer, 1900, by Lewis Hine is in the master bed- 
room above some of Sultan's toy boats. Over the bed is William Rau's 
19th-century River and Rail Panorama. The bed and dresser are Rus- 
sel Wright designs, and the 1930 lamp is stamped “Gilbert Rohde.” 


by repeating the French doors lead- 
ing to the bedroom for the closets op- 
posite them. When the Sultans’ son 
was born in 1988, Piscuskas undertook 
a second renovation, creating bed- 
rooms for the two children, making a 
glass-tiled master bath out of what 
had been their daughter’s room and 
punching two narrow windows that 
Sultan calls “cigarette windows”—a 
design that developed from a series of 
paintings of cigarettes and smoke 
rings—into the wall of the loft. 
“Donald likes to be in charge,” 
Piscuskas says. “I’ve never had less 
freedom on a job.” Sultan cheerfully 
agrees. “What interests me about de- 
signing the place where you live is 
that you have total control,” he says. 
After living with tables made from 


continued on page 185 
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A table in the bedroom holds toy sailboats along with “oddball things 
that have been given to me and are important to me,” Sultan says. Among, 
the objects are New Orleans street dice, his grandfather's pocket watch, 
penknives, George Ohr pottery and a Waterman pen in a small 1920s Al- 
gerian pot. On the wall is an untitled 1980 photograph by Jan Groover. 
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| CULTIVATING A GARDEN NEAR ST.-REMY-DE-PROVENCE 
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TEXT AND PHOTOGRAPHY BY 
DANIEL H. MINASSIAN 


THREE YEARS AGO Dominique and Bruno 
Lafourcade bought Les Confines, an 
agricultural property on the Noves 
plain near St.-Rémy-de-Provence. 
They took the place as a deliber- 
ate challenge. It was just what they 
were looking for, a domaine with plen- 
ty of land in the heart of Provence 
where they could create a garden out 
of nothing. Les Confines furnished 
them with a twenty-five-acre wheat 
field, as flat as a pancake, with a 
line of cypresses to protect it from 
the mistral, which, like the south- 
ern sun, beats so relentlessly down 
on the region. 

In the middle of the field stood the 
farmhouse—a dilapidated, rustic old 





mas with a big ugly tin barn blocking 
everything in front. Around it were a 
few trees supplying the only shade 
available: five one-hundred-year-old 
plane trees on the south side and 
three live oaks to the north. 

For the Lafourcades, Les Confines 
was an opportunity to meld their tal- 
ents and interests. Both were consumed 
with the same passion for houses and 
gardens that ruled—and continues to 
rule—their private and professional 
lives. Bruno Lafourcade was brought 
up il st of France, where 
his tas! ed by the area's 
wealth oi ure. A specialist 
in the rehabil..cation « 
arrived in St.-R: 


old houses, he 


e-Provence with 





























For architect Bruno Lafourcade and his 
wife, Dominique, a landscape designer, 
Les Confines, a farm near St.-Rémy-de- 
Provence, became a blank canvas on which 
to create a garden. PRECEDING PAGES: 
“We razed the original barn because it ob- 
scured the nineteenth-century house, and 
we built a pool in its place,” says Domi- 
nique Lafourcade. LEFT: The entrance was 
inspired by a door in the village of Cassis. 


Dominique in 1977, setting up an of- 
fice there. Since then he has had a ma- 
jor part in the restoration of many of 
the district's more beautiful buildings. 
Dominique, by contrast, is of pure 
Provencal stock. She was born in Avi- 
gnon and since childhood has been 
an unconditional lover of Provence and 
especially of the Alpilles. She comes 
from a family of painters, and she has 
followed in a creative tradition. Domi- 
nique’s professional and artistic life 
has been dominated by two closely 
related fields (in both she is known by 
her maiden name of Dominique La- 
lande). Since 1987 she has designed 
earthenware for the Gien factory. She 
also lays out gardens, notably for the 





ABOVE: A long wooden trellis supporting 
wisteria and grapevines acts as a canopy 
for a pathway lined with a profusion of 
irises. Tall cypresses help to define the gar- 


'den’s boundaries on what once was an ex- 


pansive wheat field. RIGHT: Dominique 
Lafourcade stands with her cat, Mandchou, 
before the potting shed. BELOW RIGHT: 
Bruno Lafourcade and his son, Alexandre, 
sit and destring fresh-picked haricots verts. 


houses that her husband works on. In 
addition, she maintains a steady out- 
put of more personal artwork, includ- 
ing collages, pictures and mirrors 
made with seashells, shards of china 
and other materials. 

Bruno and Dominique Lafourcade 
met in the Périgord, where they also 
restored their first residence together. 
“It all happened of its own accord,” 
recalls Dominique. “Bruno was doing 
the houses, so it was the most natural 
thing in the world for me to set about 
the gardens.” 

When they first saw it, the land- 
scape of Les Confines was no more 
than a wheat field extending right up 


)to the doorway of the farmhouse. But 





ABOVE: A shell-encrusted frame made i, i ee x "4 LEFT: A table placed under the pergola 
by Dominique Lafourcade holds a litho- wis gly provides an outdoor atelier for Domb 
graph by a friend in the dining room. : r y : { nique Lafourcade, who designs earthers 
The lamp was formed out of a hat stand. “= hao’. . ware for the noted manufacturer Gien, 





ABOVE: “We discovered a small, rudimentary kitchen after we de- 
molished the farmhouse’s chimney and staircase,” she says. “We com- 
pletely redid the space. For example, the floor is paved with terra-cotta 


bricks we retrieved from the stables. Provencal tiles are on the walls.” 





ABOVE: In warm weather, a table displaying homegrown vegetables is set 
near the kitchen door on the south side of the house. Wisteria and climb- 
ing roses rise toward the second floor; a pair of small plaster casts of chil- 
dren’s faces look out to the garden above two of the first-floor windows. 


it was a wheat field with water, the 
staff of life in Provence. More pre- 
cious than gold, the water is barely 
nine feet below the surface, and the 
energy to raise it lay in the everpres- 
ent winds of Provence. 

The first thing the Lafourcades did 
was to install a windmill to distribute 
their water from its source in the 
field. The windmill led them to create 
a water circuit, and that in turn in- 
fluenced the design of their garden. 

They also demolished the barn, 
which obstructed the view from the 
house. “Bruno had a simple, brilliant 
idea,” says Dominique. “He made a 
pool on the exact site of the barn, re- 
taining the bases of the concrete pil- 
lars around its edges. We put stone 
spheres on the top of each one, and 
now they give the pool its shape.” 

With the pool as a starting point, 
and taking their cue from other gar- 
dens in Spain, Italy and Provence, 
the Lafourcades made a watercourse 
aligned with the precise center of the 
house, in the traditional manner. “In 
the past,” explains Dominique, “the 
water that came out of the ground 
was much too cold to nourish vegeta- 
bles and plants, so people heated it by 
running it through pools and canals 
first. It eventually arrived in the warm 
soil at the right temperature. In the 
same way, we move the water as far 
as possible through the watercourse, 
which takes it to another holding 
pond. From there it spills back into 
the stream, and none of it is lost.” 

The perspective of the watercourse 
is defined by a double line of potted 
olive trees, and by planted cypresses. 
The garden was created symmetrical- 
ly on either side of it. 

A second major landscaping inno- 
vation was the long trellises that lead 
from either side of the garden. The 
trellises support wisteria and grape- 
vines, and each one culminates in an 
arbor of greenery, shaded rooflike at 
its center by a mulberry tree. Beyond 
are hedges of apples and seventeen 
hundred lavender bushes, which 
burst into blossom in the summer. “A 
garden is made up of many different 

continued on page 185 
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luxuriant lamb’s ears flank the channel. 
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An adobe-and-stucco house in New Mexico is Chicago-based architect Thomas 
Beeby’s first design in the southwestern style. TOP: The south-facing main en- 
trance gates “begin the sequence of spatial experiences,” says Beeby. “We wanted 
to get variety and hierarchy within the traditional adobe language.” ABOVE: 
Gates at the front elevation lead to the orchard court and, through antique pine 
doors, to the portal courtyard. RIGHT: Zapatas—ornamental brackets—naturally 
dried pine columns and hand-carved railings define the portal and its square 
courtyard. Above the entrance, the second-floor living room opens onto the porch. 


IT IS STANDARD operating procedure for free time in New Mexico, and they 





many married people. Build a vaca- had begun to plan their new home 
tion house to escape to every now and away from home. Somewhere along 
then where—after the children are the way, however, something clicked, 
grown and the appeal of city life has = and they decided to speed the pro- 
waned—you can eventually retire. cess: to move to the Southwest for 
The couple had thought they would good, leaving behind the northern 
go this route. For a dozen or so years city with its dreary weather, crowded 
they had been spending much of their —_ spaces and full complemen >f urban 
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ABOVE: Diego Rivera’s circa 1928 watercolor La India is at one side of the arched 
passageway in the entrance hall. Beyond the passageway, stairs lead to the second- 
floor living room. Beneath the circa 1860 Navajo third-phase chief's blanket is a 
sabino pine colonial Mexican vestment chest displaying 18th-century water jars. 


ills. New Mexico's bright sun, its clear 
atmosphere and the intense hues of 
sage, ocher and russet in the open 
landscape were a strong draw, but 
the wife explains the decision in per- 
sonal terms. “This is a more relaxed 
way Of life,” she says. “We wanted to 
be able to have more time together 
as a family.” 

The couple, who had become fa- 
miliar with the architecture of New 
Mexico, sought out their friend Thom- 
as Beeby of the Chicago firm Ham- 
mond Beeby and Babka. They asked 
him to come up with a design that 
was sympathetic to the climate, to 
the vuilding traditions of the area 
and to their own needs. Beeby, who 
was at that time dean of the School 
of Architecture at Yale University, 
had been investigating on his own 
an architecture that embraced region- 
al, vernacular and classical elements. 
“I’m very interested in the meshing 
and colliding of local idioms,” he 
says, “especially what makes archi- 


tecture seem authentic to its place.” 

Beeby had not specifically dealt with 
southwestern forms in his work. In- 
deed, his last major building was the 
Harold Washington Library Center 
in downtown Chicago, an evocation 
of eclectic nineteenth-century urban 
styles. “For me, the poetry lies in the 
juxtaposition of the heretofore unre- 
lated,” he says. 

Both the architect and the owners 
began to study houses indigenous to 
the Southwest and to Mexico, includ- 
ing the crisply walled structures of 
Mexican modernist architect Luis Bar- 
ragan. In terms of actual house types, 
however, they discovered that the or- 
ganization of spaces in the Spanish 
colonial hacienda seemed most suit- 
able to the needs of a large family 
who enjoyed entertaining. 

The hacienda is a legacy of the 
Spanish colonists who, beginning in 
the sixteenth century, gradually es- 
tablished missions and domestic set- 
tlements in Florida, Mexico and what 


RIGHT: A collection of Navajo children’s blanket nial Mexican 
vestment chest in the living room. “The furniture ha: id basic,” 
says the wife. “It had to look strong but not like it \ , with every- 
thing else.” Beeby designed the carved fir timbers for t: ag room ceiling 


and installed skylights “to escape the tyranny of the small a. be cell,” he says. 
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“Everything is authentic. 
There was no attempt at caricature.” 





OPPOSITE: “It was intended to be a sculptural object,” says project architect Den- 
nis Rupert of the freestanding masonry-and-adobe fireplace in the living room. 
The untitled 1954 portrait is by Fernando Botero. A circa 1870 Apache tray rests 
on a cottonwood-and-cowhide Taos drum. ABOVE: The 19th-century New Mexican 
santos were carved by members of the Penitentes, a lay sect, as acts of devotion. 


is now the southwestern United States 
and California. While the settlers in- 
corporated Spanish Baroque architec- 
tural motifs into their buildings, the 
colonial versions soon reflected the 
adobe techniques of the native Ameri- 
can cultures they had encountered. 
Haciendas and missions of adobe con- 
struction tended, therefore, to have 
large expanses of thick walls with 
small windows that maintained cool- 
ness by day yet radiated heat into the 
rooms at night. 

In their field trips examining these 
kinds of dwellings, Beeby and the 
couple roamed from Santa Fe to San 
Miguel de Allende in Mexico. They 
were particularly impressed by the 
way courtyards were integrated in- 
to the design of the haciendas. “The 
courtyard gives the hacienda its pres- 
ence,” Beeby observes. “My husband 
wanted most of the house to be out of 
full view,” says the wife. “He drew up 
a rough plan with a series of courts, 
which Tom then rearranged into a 
nicer scheme.” 

The concept was clarified into a se- 
quence of walls defining the court- 
yards and dividing the areas around 
the house’s periphery. Beeby creat- 
ed enclosed spaces for entering the 
house and parking service vehicles, 
for playing tennis and croquet and 
for swimming. At the center of the 
house proper is a large open gar- 
den court with a fountain, which is 
bound on three sides by single-sto- 
ry wings. The fourth side, the main 
portion of the residence that encom- 
passes the major living spaces, ris- 
es two stories. Long portals edge 
the court, forming a continuous cov- 
ered arcade; similarly, a second-sto- 
ry porch shields the interiors from 
the unremitting sun. 

Upon entering the house through 
these courtyards, the visitor embarks 
on a dramatic series of open and 
closed spaces. “The outside wall con- 
tains a whole massing of indoor and 
outdoor rooms that are gradually re- 
vealed as you walk through the com- 
plex,” says Beeby. An axial path takes 
the visitor from the entrance court 
through a covered gallery and into 





All the exposed beams in the house are 
structural; the room sizes were based on 
dimensions derived from the span capa- 
bility of beams in traditional adobe dwell- 
ings. TOP: Anchoring the informal dining 
area are an 18th-century Mexican pine ha- 
cienda table and a circa 1860 Mexican pine 
breakfront. Over the corner kiva fireplace 
is Diego Rivera’s 1921 watercolor La Vieja. 


ABOVE: In the first-floor master bedroom, 
a circa 1850 Navajo second-phase chief's blan- 
ket hangs facing the bed. On the far wall 
is Ranchos Church, 1932, by Emil Bisttram. 





the central garden court, ending at 
the main stair leading to the living 
room on the second floor. There, 
just above the tops of the pinon and 
juniper trees, are the riveting and ex- 
pansive vistas of the land and moun- 
tains. “It’s a culmination of a proces- 
sion that is meant to be a surprise,” 
says Beeby. Yet the finale is still to 
come as the visitor is drawn from 
the interior out onto a second-floor 
porch, where a breathtaking view of 
the surrounding landscape fans out 


rly directions. 
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vantage of the setting was not a mat- 
ter of guesswork. “We rented a cherry 
picker and stood on its top deck to 
figure this out,” says the wife. She 
subsequently determined that her 
study would also be on the second 
floor, where it could have similar sight 
lines. Situated underneath the living 
room are the dining room, kitchen, 
family room and master bedroom. 
The children occupy their own wing 
of the residence, the hacienda por- 
tion. As the wife points out, “When 
they're grown we can simply shut off 
that part of the house.” 

Since the children’s quarters lie 
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across the garden court from the 
kitchen, they do have to go outside to 
get to breakfast. “We thought they 
would need jackets at first,” the wife 
says. “But that’s not the case. They 
come and go as if they were walking 
through a room.” As Beeby points 
out, “The placement of the rooms 
is unorthodox in terms of the ordi- 





COURTESY HAMMOND BEEBY AND BABKA 





: At the rear, the house “breaks out of the rectangular format and projects into the landscape,” 
nary American house. But because we says Rupert. ABOVE: A pine pergola and regional sandstone paving set off the pool court, 
changed the plan to follow the layout one of several courtyards. “The spaces are tied together through geometry and procession,” 
of a hacienda, the house becomes a Beeby says. “In the end, with the views, you're part of the wilderness again.” INSET ABOVE: 
The first-floor plan illustrates the courtyards, including the front orchard court. INSET TOP: 


more interesting place to live.” 
5P The living room, a study, covered porches and a north-facing deck make up the second floor. 


Beeby wanted to keep the heavy 
massiveness of the adobe wall con- 


continued on page 186 
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CHARLES AND SHIRLEY COMEAU are the 
heirs of an energetic pioneer tradi- 
tion. He was born in Plainville, Kan- 
sas, a town of twenty-one hundred 
people in the very center of the coun- 
try, was an entrepreneur in the oil 
and gas business and is currently part 
owner of a ranch. She is a native Kan- 
san who runs a business and is active 
in civic life. The Comeaus are also in- 
terior designers. They recently built 
a house in Plainville based on early- 
eighteenth-century New England ar- 
chitecture, and they have filled it with 
antiques and reproductions of seven- 
teenth-, eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century New England pieces. “There 
wasn’t a specific point when our lives 
turned toward design,” Charles Co- 
meau says. “It just evolved.” 

“When you go to college you're sev- 
enteen, and you make decisions that 
can determine the rest of your life,” 
says Comeau. “I majored in petrole- 
um geology, which led to my oil and 


Charles and Shirley Comeau created a New 
England-style country house in Plainville, 
Kansas, to hold their collections of Ameri- 
cana. “My idea of dying and going to heav- 
en would be to live in England in the Cots- 
wolds,” says Charles Comeau (above, seated 
next to his wife, Shirley). LEFT: In the par- 
lor is the 17th-century Portrait of Jane Pistorf. 
Chippendale side chairs and a wing chair 
face a Queen Anne-style dishtop tea table. 








ny differen 


about how to start a business, but 
I'm awfully glad I was also exposed to 
antiques at that age.” When the Co- 
meaus were married students they 
met an older couple in Hays, Kansas, 
who had built a reproduction of the 
eighteenth-century Dwight Barnard 
house in Deerfield, Massachusetts. 
“They had shipped old pieces of Colo- 
nial houses to the Midwest,” Comeau 
says, “and fashioned this wonderful 
place. I decided if New England was 
where that came from, I wanted to go 
to New England.” 

That was the beginning of at least 
annual trips to the region for the Co- 
meaus and a wide acquaintance with 
all sorts of New England antiques 
dealers and craftspeople. One of the 


most significant friendships they 
made was with the late dealer Lillian 
Blankley Cogan, the nation’s expert 
on what is called Pilgrim furniture— 
pieces made in seventeenth- and ear- 
ly-eighteenth-century New England. 
“Sometimes Lillian and I would be 
bidding on the same piece at auction,” 
says Comeau, “and I knew I could 
never win if she had set her heart on 
it. But if I let her know I wanted it, 
she would often sell it to me a year or 
so later.” “She liked Charles,” Shirley 
Comeau says. “He usually ended up 
getting what he wanted.” 

In addition to meeting dealers, 
the Comeaus searched out craftspeo- 
ple in the New England countryside 
who made reproductions. “My feel- 
ing about furniture,” explains Co- 
meau, “is that I would rather have an 





ABOVE: The 17th-century Portrait of a Young Boy hangs over a reproduction carved oak 
Hadley chest in the dining room; on the adjacent wall is a framed 17th-century stump-work 
embroidery. The Spanish-foot gateleg table, side chair and armchairs are reproductions. 
Drapery, valance and seat cushion fabric is from Schumacher. RIGHT: The family room 
is a model of a Colonial keeping room—‘called that because it was where they kept the fire 
burning,” notes Shirley Comeau. A Persian rug is spread over a center ta a kilim cov- 
ers a round table near a 17th-century bracket clock and a reproduction Cri mwellian sofa. 
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ABOVE: In the master bedroom, the 19th- 
century Portrait of a Young Girl is near the 
d raped pencil- post bed. A tiger-maple chest- 
on-chest stands to the side of the passageway 
to the library/sitting room, where a repro- 
duction Colonial highboy is topped by delft 
canisters. The fabrics are from Schumacher 


“The rooms span the William and Mary 
to Federal periods,” says Charles Comeau. 
“The workmanship on the reproductions 
is such that they blend seamlessly with 
the antiques.” LEFT: A 19th-century por- 
trait, Sea Captain's Wife, is displayed in the li- 
brary/sitting room above a tiger-maple ox- 
bow chest. The circa 1820 globes are English. 


honest reproduction that looks right 
with antiques than an overrestored 
piece that’s been cobbled together 
from heaven knows what. On buying 
trips to England I’ve sometimes seen 
a restorer take a pile of old wood and 
make something that has more to it 
than was there in the first place.” 
During the construction of their 
house they had begun shopping for 
furnishings. “We were soon confront- 
ed with reality,’ Comeau remembers. 
“Because of their scarcity and the de- 


mand for specific pieces, we would 


have had a tough time, at best, ac- 
quiring only American antiques.” The 
Comeaus lined up an A-list of New 





England reproduction artists, among 
them Al Breed, who had made a re- 
production Townsend and Goddard 
secretary for the John Nicholas Brown 
house in Rhode Island to replace the 
original, which sold at auction for $12 
million a few years ago. The culmina- 
tion of this period of Comeau’s in- 
defatigability was meeting Emmett 
Eldred, a founder of the Boston repro- 
duction firm Eldred Wheeler. “Em- 
mett had a Ph.D. in biochemistry,” 
says Comeau, “and he had developed 
stains that put a completely convinc- 
ing patina on his very imaginative 
reproductions of eighteenth-century 
and Federal vernacular furniture.” 


Comeau’s interest in craftspeople 
and reproduction companies comes 
from his determination to find indi- 
viduality in the work he commissions. 
“Too many companies know what sells,” 
he says, “and that’s all they make. They 
don’t make the quirky piece that looks 
like it’s come down over the years.” 

While Comeau wants his reproduc- 
tions to be distinctive, he has no de- 
sire to design furniture in a new style. 
“I don’t want to produce something 
that has never been seen before,” he 
says. “When I see some of the cutting- 
edge work or some bad innovations 
like audio-video cabinets derived— 
or tortured—out of someone's idea 


of an armoire or jam cupboard, I’m 
reminded of a quote I once read from 
the fashion designer Valentino. He 
said, ‘I respect my peers who want to 
design avant-garde creations, but I 
design for women who want a beau- 
tiful dress and want to look elegant.’ ” 

Among the antiques that Comeau 


The floorcloth in the guest bedroom is paint- 
ed canvas, which was used in Colonial houses 
as a form of faux-marbre. “We keep getting 
purer,” says Shirley Comeau. “At first all 
the rugs were reproductions. Over time— 
little by littlke—they’ve been replaced with 
antiques.” The American Chippendale slip- 
seat chair has an Hermés tooled-leather seat. 
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cherishes are the portraits through- 
out the house. In the living room, 
there is a large seventeenth-centu- 
ry oil of a woman who is identified 
as “Jane Pistorf, wife of John Pretty- 
man.” Hanging in the upstairs library 
are a pair of portraits from the first 
third of the nineteenth century of 
a New England sea captain and his 
wife. Although the portrait of Jane 
Pistorf was done by a skilled paint- 
er, Comeau is particularly fond of 
the naive elements in the New En- 
gland portraits and in a seventeenth- 
century likeness of a young boy in 
the characteristic child’s long dress of 
the period. “It fascinates me,” he says, 
“when there’s a formal, realistic ele- 
ment, such as the bunch of flowers 
the little boy is holding, in an other- 
wise folky painting.” 

As Comeau’s involvement with an- 
tiques and reproductions grew, so 
did the interior design business he 
shares with his wife. “He creates and 
I’m his sounding board,” says Shirley. 
Today he has projects all over the 
Midwest, Southwest and West Coast, 
and his definition of a good client is 
“someone who wants to find things 
that are special and that you haven't 
looked for before.” 

“When I was a child,” says Comeau, 
“we had a neighbor who had wonder- 
ful family heirlooms that meant a great 
deal to her. That was quite intriguing 
to me. My family had never been able 
to acquire or keep such things, and I 
think it’s those special pieces that make 
life richer. Coming from Kansas, I was 
always able to dream of other places. 
I can imagine in vivid detail what a 
family home in eighteenth-century 
America or a seventeenth-century En- 
glish cottage should look like. Thank- 
fully, my wife has the practicality— 
another midwestern trait—to turn 
the vision into reality.” 0 


The Comeaus built the carriage house at 
the rear of the property in the Connecticut 
River Valley style, with board-and-batten 
walls and a shingle roof. “We made a de- 
cision early on not to strictly adhere to rig- 
id period design standards,” says Charles 
Comeau. “Period flavor was enough for us.” 
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ILLYA HENDRIX AND Thomas Allardyce 
have mastered the illusion of inti- 
macy on a grand scale. The designers 
are frequently assigned palatial resi- 
dences in which they manage to meld 
the formality of eighteenth-century 
Europe with the available comforts of 
late-twentieth-century America. The 
secret, borrowed from designers of 
palaces in the past, lies in the interior 
architecture. Attention is paid to ceil- 
ing heights, lighting, paneling, mold- 
ings, floors, doors, windows, railings, 
fittings and so forth to enhance the 
impact of traditional formal furniture. 
“You can put furniture anywhere,” 
explains Allardyce. “But the back- 
ground and the architecture are what 
create the warmth.” 

The six-bedroom residence of Mat- 


thew and Kathy Feshbach in Monte 
Sereno, south of San Francisco, is 
a good example of the designers’ 
approach. The clients bought plans 


for a Mediterranean-style house to 
be built on a five-acre lot. “It had 
plain, square box rooms,” says Hen- 
drix. “We redesigned the exterior and 
detailed everything on the interior 
to be French with a few Italian ac- 
cents. Cornices, railings, even the front 
door—we drew every detail.” 

When the Feshbachs contacted 
Hendrix and Allardyce, “they had a 
definite idea of what they wanted,” 
says Allardyce. “They’re very social 
people, and they needed a house that 
would be formal yet welcoming de- 
spite the large dimensions.” 

The designers’ talent for creating 
just such an atmosphere is evident in 
the living room, where the back- 
ground is key. The beamed grid of the 


“It's based on our exposure to European 
design,” says Thomas Allardyce of the in- 
teriors he and partner Illya Hendrix created 
for Matthew and Kathy Feshbach near 
San Francisco. Brunschwig & Fils tapestry 
covers the Empire-style armchairs in the 
living room. Henry Calvin drapery fabric. 
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in shades of ocher. Throughout the 
house the floors have been softened 
by a complicated process of applying 
and removing black paint, leaving the 
dark tint in the wood grain, then 
staining the surfaces a honey color. 
“This layering of colors gives an aged 
effect,” says Allardyce. A pale linen 
carpet woven in France covers the liv- 
ing room floor. 

The room is composed of vignettes, 
gatherings of remarkable chairs in 
small seating and conversation areas. 
“We have a passion for chairs,” Allar- 
dyce says. “They’re floating pieces of 
sculpture that bring people together.” 
A set of eighteenth-century George 
III painted armchairs are flanked by 
giltwood Empire-style armchairs of 
substantial size. “Scale creates intima- 
cy,” notes Allardyce. 

An Empire-style recamier is next to 
an eighteenth-century English bam- 
boo tea table with a red chinoiserie 
top. A nineteenth-century English 
pedestal table supports one of a pair 
of Han Dynasty vessels that have 
been French-mounted as lamps. On 
the mantel stands a sculpture of a 
horse, also Han Dynasty. “The intent 
was that the house have a formal feel- 
ing,” explains Allardyce. “We struc- 
tured that by selecting antiques with 
flair and fine primitive pieces. In the 
juxtaposition, a balance is achieved 
that is immediately inviting.” 

The library offers a variety of read- 
ing chairs and a sofa in the palette of 
khaki, crimson and flax that flows 
through other rooms in the house. 
A cranberry-lacquered Louis XVI- 
style table holds part of the cli- 
ents’ collection of antique books and 
prints. The rug is an antique Agra. 

Entrance to the dining room, which 
features two ebonized and parcel-gilt 
tables, is through an arched doorway. 


are given depth with triple glazes 


Arching French doors lend softness to the 
Neoclassicism the designers brought to 
the library, exemplified by the early-19th- 
century walnut X-stool. Brunschwig & Fils 
linen moiré was used for the draperies. 
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OPPOSITE: A circa 1800 Dutch still life hangs over the dining room’s 
19th-century mantel, which is framed by Italian painted parcel-gilt 
chests. Chair fabric, Scalamandré. Clarence House drapery fabric. 


The family of four, including two chil- 
dren, ages nine and fourteen, uses the 
table next to the fireplace for nightly 
dinners. (The tables are brought to- 
gether for larger dinner parties.) A 
pair of eighteenth-century Italian 
mirrors and parcel-gilt chests sup- 
port Hendrix’s assertion that “if you 
have a French room, the French say, 
you have to have an Italian piece 
to make it work.” The nineteenth- 
century marble fireplace mantel, like 
the antique marble surrounds for 
all the fireplaces, was discovered in 


France and imported by Hendrix and 
Allardyce. Lighting in the dining 
room and elsewhere is meant to sim- 
ulate the candlelight of eighteenth- 
century France. 

“The bedroom is feminine but al- 
so agreeable to a man,” comments 
Allardyce. Lending authority to the 
room are the walnut four-poster 
draped with sheer white fabric, the 
Italian commode and the Directoire- 
style bench. A pair of eighteenth-cen- 
tury sang-de-boeuf vases have been 
transformed into lamps, and the floral 


ABOVE: Allardyce designed the gridded ceiling for the master bed- 
room. The wallcovering and sofa fabric are from Scalamandré. 
Clarence House fabric for drapery sheers and trims. Stark carpet. 


carpet and Italian painted occasional 
table provide whimsy. Once again, 
Hendrix and Allardyce have framed a 
suitable background with pale ocher 
damask on the walls, gridded ceilings 
and arched moldings around the 
doors and windows. 

“The house is international,” re- 
flects Allardyce. “It could be in Paris 
or Rio. It represents a nostalgia for a 
refined way of life. Our clients have 
busy lives; they both work. This is a 
private retreat from the chaos we all 
deal with every day.” 0 








PHOTOGRAPHY: CLIVE R. BARTLETT 


ABOVE: Decanter and Stopper, circa 1770. Glass and gilt; 11" high. A decanter and stopper of 
Bristol-blue glass were decorated in the London workshop of James Giles, who specialized in 
enameling and gilding. The motifs commonly employed by Giles’s studio ranged from classical 
revival to chinoiserie and were applied to both glass and porcelain. Christine Bridge, London. 
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IMAGINE FOR A MOMENT the dinner ta- 
ble at an English gentleman's house in 
around 1780. It is time for the des- 
sert course, and servants remove 
the white damask cloth. A pyramid 
of fruit is at the center of the ta- 
ble, and finger bowls are placed be- 
side all the guests, some in rich blue 
glass with gilt decoration. Sweetmeats, 
jellies, crystallized fruits and almonds 


RIGHT: Decanter and Stopper, circa 1820. 
Glass, metal and cork; 13" high. A green 
magnum “Rodney” decanter is said to have 
been designed by English admiral George 
Brydges Rodney to use on board his ship. 
Mark J. West/Cobb Antiques Ltd., London. 


are served in clear, amethyst, blue 
and green cut-glass dishes. Wine is 
poured from elegant serving bottles 
into small green drinking glasses, 
sparkling and gleaming in the flicker- 
) ing candlelight. 

*) Constant experimentation and a bet- 
ter understanding of chemistry had 
encouraged the introduction of col- 
or into glass in England in the seven- 


: ») 


teenth century. “Whereas the color- 
ing of Victorian glass is complicated, 
Georgian glass is easy to understand,” 
explains John Smith, a former in- 
dustrial chemist and an expert on 
eighteenth-century glass. “Manganese 
was used for amethyst, cobalt for 
blue—the best raw material being 
smalt from Bohemia—and iron or 
sometimes copper for green, allowing 


a wide range of hues depending on 
the exact compound. Rarer colors, 
such as the difficult reds, were de- 
rived from copper or gold, and silver 
or uranium from pitchblende was 
used for yellow and amber.” 

During the eighteenth century 
clear glass was sometimes painted or 
enameled. Gilding was also used to 
decorate clear and opaque glassware, 


BELOW: Decanter and Stopper, circa 1825. Glass; 9%" high. Relief dia- 
monds—here, cut into a fluted yellow-stained decanter with conform- 
ing mushroom stopper—were among the most popular incised 
designs to adorn Georgian glass. Decanter and Stopper, circa 1765. Glass; 
10%" high. A spire stopper surmounts a blue glass decanter with hol- 
low diamond facets. Both, Delomosne & Son Ltd., Wiltshire, England. 
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which had a stunning effect on ‘th - 


rich depths of Bristol blue. The largest 
body of eighteenth-century gilt glass 
is attributed to the workshop of James 
Giles, principally a porcelain decora 
tor. Vines, bouquets of flowers, birds 
and insects were » Upu!uar motifs that 
Giles applied io glass, and in 1770 he 
deco) some glassware with Neo- 
classical subjects based on details of 
objects in Sir William Hamilton’s col- 
lection of antique Greek vases, whose 
styles became immediately fashion- 
able in England. 

All of the main glass factories in 
Britain in the eighteenth and nine- 


teenth centuries probably made col- 
ored glass, but certain cities and facto- 
ries became more famous for their 
color than others. Bristol produced some 
of the best-quality blue glass pieces, 
and the name has since become syn- 
onymous with the color, but glass- 
works in Lancashire, London, Stour- 


Serving Bottles, 1800-1840. Glass; 12/4" high 
each. Originally crafted in black-green or 
dark brown bottle glass, serving bottles were 
used to transport wine from cask to table. 
Nineteenth-century serving bottles came in 
such colors as peacock blue, amber and ame- 
thyst. Mallett & Son (Antiques) Ltd., London. 


bridge and Sunderland also made 
“Bristol” glassware. The finest pieces 
were made between 1780 and 1820. 

A leading Bristol glassmaker and 
gilder, at the Non-such glass house, 
was Isaac Jacobs. His Bristol blue 
wares were much sought after, and 
an 1806 advertisement in Felix Far- 
ley’s Bristol Journal mentions “speci- 
mens of the Dessert [set] which I, 
Jacobs had the honour of sending to 
her Majesty.” Sets were starting to be- 
come fashionable, and a whole sepa- 
rate world of glass was devoted to the 
requirements of the dessert. A letter 
dated June 1808 from Jacobs's daugh- 
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ABOVE: Wineglass Coolers (from a set of six), 1810-20. Glass; 4" high each. Wine- 
glass coolers bear a gold-leaf decoration of honeysuckle and garlands in the 
manner of gilders W. & M. Beilby and I. Jacobs. To keep glasses chilled, coolers 
were filled with water and placed at each table setting. Denton Antiques, London. 


BELOW: Pair of Wineglasses (from a set of six), circa 1810-20. Glass; 5)" high. 
Manganese, an oxide added to metal before it is fused into glass, produces the 


rich amethyst color often found in English glassware. Gerald Sattin Ltd., Lon- 


don. Pair of Wineglasses (from a set of six), Bristol, England, circa 1820. Crystal 
glass; 5%" high. Two peacock-blue, drawn-stem glasses were executed at Bristol, 
a city known for its glassmakers. Mark J. West/Cobb Antiques Ltd., London. 


ter Harriet Keyser requests that a 
large set of dessert glass be sent to her 
in London before June 24, “when we 
are going to have a large party to Din- 
ner.” Among other items, she asks for 
a number of “blue and gilt edged 
wine coolers” and “glass finger cups.” 

It appears that finger bowls (and 
their ambiguous use) were quite un- 
known in France, at least in 1784, 
when the duc de La Rochefoucauld, 
staying at Euston with the duke of 
Grafton, described their use with hor- 
ror: ‘After the sweets you are given 
water in small bowls of very clean 
glass in order to rinse out your 
mouth—a custom which strikes me 
as extremely unfortunate. The more 
fashionable folk do not rinse out their 
mouths, but that seems to me even 
worse; for if you use the water to 
wash your hands, it becomes dirty 
and quite disgusting.” 

The use of colored finger glasses 
lasted well into the nineteenth centu- 
ry. Miss Leslie’s House Book, published 
in Philadelphia in 1840, refers to “Fin- 
ger Glasses—These are generally blue 
or green, and are filled with water 

continued on page 187 

















“The house is very contemporary, with lots of glass and granite, so | 
tried to add softness with warm colors, upholstered furniture and 
ethnic artifacts from all over the world,” says designer Russell W. 
Burton of Donald and Jan Kline’s lakefront residence near Seattle. 
ABOVE: Built on a sloping site, the house is surrounded by fir trees. 


OPPOSITE: “The entrance gallery is the focal point of the house,” 
says architect Brian Brand. “Because it’s the introduction to and 
spine of the house, we wanted it to be a dramatic space,” notes Bur- 
ton. Hanging to the right of the gallery is a Kathleen Adkison oil. 
The sofas, designed by Burton, are covered in Henry Calvin fabric. 


INA NORTHWESTERN LIGHT 


A CONTEMPORARY LAKEFRONT HOUSE NEAR SEATTLE 


ARCHITECTURE BY BRIAN BRAND, AIA 
TEXT BY MICHAEL WEBB 


SUNLIGHT IS A precious commodity in 
the Northwest, and Russell W. Bur- 
ton, who was born in Seattle and has 
practiced in the area for more than 
twenty years, has a special talent for 
capturing and warming its watery 
rays. His sensitivity to light and color 
won him the commission from Don- 
ald and Jan Kline to design the interi- 
ors of their new Seattle-area lakefront 
residence. “All too often, architecture 


and interior design are in conflict,” 
he observes. “I try to create a seam- 
less fusion of both.” Working close- 
ly with architect Brian Brand, he has 
mingled soft tones and subtly reflec- 
tive surfaces within a stark, stucco- 
clad basilica. 

Donald Kline is a developer who 
has built communities all over the 
Northwest, an experience that gave 
him and his wife a civar idea of what 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY RUSSELL W. BURTON 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOHN VAUGHAN 


they were looking for. “High ceilings 
and openness to light and nature 
were our priorities,” he says. The 
theme is boldly stated at the point of 
entrance. As you pass through the 
reticent facade you look south, along 
a broad skylit gallery, through the 
living room and out to the distant 
mountains. Light bounces down from 
above, turning the stepped granite 
floor into a sparkling cascade that 





“High ceilings and openness to light and 
nature were our priorities,” says Donald Kline. 
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“Rich textures help to create an inviting and comfortable environment in the family room,” says the designer. “The heavy 
linen upholstery and suede pillows and ottoman are an intentional contrast to the restrained granite-paved gallery.” On 
the wall are a pair of 18th-century Korean courtyard temple doors. A 19th-century Greek pot holds bamboo, On the low 
table, designed by Burton, is an array of old Japanese and African containers. The sofa fabric is from Henry Calvin. 











“For the floor and tabletop of the casual dining area, we chose the same granite tiles as in the adjacent kitchen so that 
the spaces would flow,” says Burton. Atop the Japanese cabinet are baskets from Kenya and Ethiopia, a 19th-century 
Greek pot and an 18th-century Japanese teacup-drying basket. The handwoven leather dining chairs are from Italy. 


seems to flow into the ripples of the 
lake. “Originally the gallery was to be 
a closed and introverted space,” re- 
calls Burton. “I had just finished a 
house with a similar skylight structure 
in Malibu, where you have to screen 
direct sun, but I realized that here we 
needed to open it up to the sky.” 

All the rooms are on one level, and 
most flow out of this handsomely 
proportioned spine or open off short, 
cross-axial corridors. To the left, be- 
yond the guest bedroom and gym, 
the gallery widens to accommodate 
the dining area; to the right are an 
office and the master bath. The kitch- 
en/casual dining area and master bed- 
room flank the living room and open 

, directly onto the terrace. The office, 


lit from a small side window and 
a pop-up clerestory, and the master 
bath, with its curtain of glass block, 
serve as peaceful retreats that con- 
trast dramatically with the brilliance 
of the public areas. 

Jan Kline chose the creamy café au 
lait tone that is used for all the walls 
from Burton’s own house and select- 
ed a variegated taupe granite for the 
floors from a sample he matched to it. 
“T love brown,” she says, “and every- 
one who comes to the house com- 
ments on how warm it feels. Donald 
and I didn’t want hardwood or mar- 
ble floors, but I was unsure whether 
I would be happy with so much gran- 
ite.” Burton had no doubts. “I like 
to take a material and run with it, 


so I extended the granite over the 
floors, across the hearth fronts and 
onto the dining table,” he remarks. 
Pale walls and rich stone are com- 
plemented by shades of tan and set 
off by acid-etched brass trim on the 
wood-framed tables Burton designed. 
“The sparkle enhances gray light,” he 
says. The designer is also skilled in 
combining artworks of different eras 
and cultures to achieve harmonious 
compositions. Antique Japanese cal- 
ligraphy and an ink-wash landscape 
adorn the walls in the master bed- 
room; courtyard temple doors from 
Korea are integrated into the walls of 
the family room; richly glazed Thai 
and Japanese pots line the gallery. 
Contemporary artworks are also 
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smoothly incorporated into the over- 
all design. A large canvas by veteran 
Northwest artist Kathleen Adkison, 
which evokes a jagged rock face, 
hangs in the dining area. Wooden 
stick figures from the Senufo tribe in 
the Ivory Coast have a strong affini- 
ty to Giacometti’s elongated bronze 
figures. Some of the juxtapositions 
are daring. The Klines are both li- 
censed pilots and have added a vin- 
tage airplane propeller to Burton’s 
assemblage of Asian temple bells in 
the office that they share. 

The ease and comfort of the house 
are infused with that quality of re- 
fined understatement that Japanese 
connoisseurs call shibui. The spirit of 


LEFT: “I used neutral colors in the master 


bedroom for a serene feeling,” says the de- 
signer. “For interest, I added etched-brass 
accents to the lacquered furniture, lounge 
chairs and cubes.” Throw is handwoven. 


the Orient is evident in the cool ge- 
ometry, the restrained palette and 
the choice and arrangement of art- 
works. Burton remarks that there is 
a similarity between the climate of 
Japan and that of the Northwest. 
“The same things work well in both 
places on a functional and aesthetic 
level,” he notes. Both cultures have a 
respect for the beauty of nature, and 
here the Klines are especially fortu- 
nate. Eagles nest in a neighbor’s tree, 
and as they wheel high above the 
shimmering lake and the mountains 
dissolve into the clouds, you can 
imagine that you have been trans- 
ported to the idealized landscape on 
an ink-and-brush scroll. 








“T try to be sensitive to the fragile light of 
the Northwest,” says Burton. “Light is as 
important as colors, textures and forms.” 
ABOVE: The Seattle skyline is visible from 
the terrace, which borders Lake Washington. 


The spirit of the Orient 
is evident in the cool geometry. 
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ART: RUSSIAN CONSTRUCTIVISM 


DYNAMIC AESTHETIC OF A REVOLUTIONARY ERA 


TEXT BY NICHOLAS FOX WEBER 








Construction, Alexander Rodchenko, 1919. Oil on canvas; 24" x 19'%.". Before abando ling easel painting for photography and de- 


sign in 1920, Rodchenko turned to Constructivism, an avant-garde movement based on nonobjective form and rooted in Cub- 
ism. Rodchenko, who believed in “a total lack of any stylization according to the tastes of the past,” created geometric abstrac- 
tions whose ruler-straight edges and projecting planes give the illusion of three-dimensionality. Rachel Adler Gallery, New York. 


IT WAS, AT LEAST AT THE beginning, the era when the czars 
were still wearing ermine. Fabergé Easter eggs were the 
reigning aesthetic of the day. Yet one astounding group of 
Russians found beauty in an intensely modern way of see- 
ing: machined, streamlined, naked compared to what had 
preceded it. The Constructivists—men and women alike— 
stripped art bare and sent the forms flying. These spirited 
visionaries dared to extol the power of the unadorned cir- 
cle, the tapered triangle and ruled lines that represented 
nothing but themselves. They did so both with the tradi- 
tional media of painting and with materials that were 
frankly the stuff of engines and building parts. 

To get their modern bearings, the founders of Construc- 
tivism had first gone to the cultural centers of Europe, 
where new ways of visual thinking were flourishing as 
they could not in Moscow until the revolution. In 1909 
Naum Gabo, then nineteen years old, left his homeland for 
Munich, where he met Wassily Kandinsky and attended a 
major exhibition of Cubism. He also saw the latest art on 
his frequent travels to Paris, where he visited his brother 
Antoine Pevsner, another key Constructivist. (Gabo had 
changed his name to avoid confusion.) 

In Paris, Pevsner was exposed to Cubist sculpture, which 
greatly nourished his own work. He was strongly influ- 
enced by Alexander Archipenko, whom he befriended, 
and by an exhibition of the Italian Futurist Umberto Boc- 








LEFT: Composition, Vladimir Pavlov, circa 1921-22. Oil on canvas; 
24%" x 17%". In the 1920s leading Constructivists taught at the 
Vkhutemas art school in Moscow, where Pavlov studied under Rod- 
chenko. Barry Friedman Ltd., New York. ABOVE: Painterly Archi- 
tectonics, Liubov Popova, circa 1917. Collage on paper; 16/4" x 12". 
Popova’s conviction that “all that is superfluous and of no artistic 
value must be omitted” is reflected in her works on paper, as well as 
in her stage designs and fabrics. Leonard Hutton Galleries, New York. 


cioni. El Lissitzky, another prime mover behind Construc- 
tivism, sought his aesthetic schooling in Darmstadt, Ger- 
many, which was then a lively art center. He also traveled 
to Brussels, where he met with Henri van de Velde, and to 
Paris, where he searched out “architecture—that is to say, 
art in its highest sense: mathematical order.” 

Following their journeys abroad, they all eventually re- 
turned to Moscow around the time of the Russian Revolu- 
tion to become part of the new order. In this, they followed 
the example of Marc Chagall and Wassily Kandinsky, other 
expatriate Russians who had returned home. 

Kandinsky, slightly older than the others and regarded 
by many as the inventor of abstract art, was considered the 
“presiding genius” of all the pioneering young painters. 
After his return to Russia in 1915, he quickly found ways 
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t in with the new society that had taken over in his 
homeland. jn 1918 Kandinsky became a professor at the 
Moscow Academy of Fine Arts and a member of the 
People’s Commissariat for Education. The next year he be- 
came director of the Moscow Museums of Pictorial Cul- 
ture, in charge of the reorganization of picture galleries 
throughout the USSR. In 1920 he was made a professor at 
the University of Moscow, and in 1921 he founded the 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, by which point he was 
responsible for restructuring art education throughout 
the Soviet Union. Only a year later Kandinsky left Russia 


forever to go to the recently formed Bauhaus school in 
Weimar. But in that seven-year interlude back home he had 
made a tremendous impact by introducing various aspects 
of his pioneering abstract vision. 

Gabo, Pevsner and Lissitzky were similarly bent on 
spreading the word about the new aesthetic they had dis- 
covered abroad. In 1937 Gabo explained both what their in- 
tentions had been when they returned to the Soviet Union 
and how their way of thinking had grown out of their ex- 
posure to modernism in Munich and Paris: 

The immediate source from which the Constructivist idea de- 





BELOW: Composition, Sergei Senkin, 1920-21. 
Oil on canvas; 20/4" x 304". After studying under 
Kasimir Malevich, Senkin cofounded the Work- 
shop of Revolution at the Vkhutemas school in 
order to elevate the social influence of art. Barry 
Friedman Ltd., New York. RIGHT: Design for a 
Textile, Olga Rozanova, 1917. Gouache on paper; 
13%" x 13%". An early Futurist and advocate of 
nonobjective art, Rozanova promoted the inter- 
relationship of art and industry in her Construc- 
tivist works. Leonard Hutton Galleries, New York. 





rives is Cubism. ... The revolution which this school pro- 
duced in the minds of artists is only comparable to that which 
happened at the same time in the world of physics. . . . All pre- 
vious schools in art have been in comparison merely reform- 
ers, Cubism was a revolution. ... Our own generation... 
had a dilemma to resolve, whether to go further on the way of 
destruction or to search for new bases for the foundation of a 
new art... . The basis of the Constructive idea in art lies in an 
entirely new approach to the nature of art and its functions in 
life... . It has revealed an [sic] universal law that the elements 
of a visual art such as lines, colours, shapes, possess their own 
forces of expression independent of any association with the 
external aspects of the world. 

To achieve these goals and to find a place for their own 
forays into simplified, nonobjective form, Pevsner and 
Gabo had to figure out how to accommodate themselves to 
what was already going on. In 1913 Kasimir Malevich, an- 
other painter who had returned from abroad (he had been 
in Munich, where he exhibited with the Blue Rider group), 
founded Suprematism, a movement that considered non- 
objective forms the essence of art. In 1915 Vladimir 
Tatlin and Alexander Rodchenko had also become mem- 
bers of the Suprematist group. But from the start they 
made it clear that their point of view was different from 
that of Malevich. 

While Malevich was a purist, Tatlin and Rodchenko took 
what they called the “constructivist approach,” which was 

continued on page 183 
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TRUE WEST 


~ FOR IDAHO 


— A LOG HOUSE 
COMBINES RUSTICITY AND 
UP-TO-DATE COMFORTS 


ARCHITECTURE BY DON HENRICHS 
INTERIOR DESIGN BY JOHN PATTON 
TEXT BY VERLYN KLINKENBORG 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 





Architect Don Henrichs designed a log house near Ketchum, Idaho, for Joyce Larsen (be- 


low, with interior designer John Patton) from the inside out. 


“It was never about erecting 


a monumental building,” he says. “High gables just allow for terrific vertical mountain views.” 


ABOVE: The west elevation— 


IN MODERN AMERICA, we take it for 
granted that a house will reflect its 
cultural and geographical surround- 
ings, if only in trivial ways. So a house 
by the sea accumulates nautical mo- 
tifs, and a rural house is decorated in 
some version of what’s commonly 
called country. Such houses are often 
filled with artifacts that have lost 
every function but their decorative 
one, and they’re carpeted and tiled 
and upholstered in patterns that al- 
lude, with daunting sincerity, to the 
dominant landscape. What so often 
seems to be missing is a sense of a 
personal connection to place, an au- 
thentic bond between the design of a 
house and its interior and the charac- 
ter of the region in which it is set. 

Not so in Joyce Larsen’s house, 
which lies outside Ketchum, Ida! 
on the east bank of the Big Wood Rix 
er. Though Ketchum is now mainly 
resort town, a good portion of Idaho 
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“the kick-your-shoes-off side”’—faces the Big Wood River. 


still belongs to the true cowboy cul- 
ture of the Rocky Mountain West. 
And it wasn’t all that far away—in 
Montana—that Larsen was raised on 
a working cattle ranch. 

As a girl, Larsen would visit the 
Kootenai Lodge in Swan Lake, Mon- 
tana, with her family, and the memo- 
ry of that immense log edifice—itself 
an echo of the great Adirondack 
lodges—stayed with her. “It was there 
that I fell in love with log design,” she 
says. She and her late husband, Ken- 
neth, were living in Los Angeles 
when they decided to build a second 
home near Ketchum, and they be- 
gan by making a tour of log lodges 
throughout Montana. 

With Don Henrichs of the Spokane, 
Washington, firm Design Alliance Ar- 
chitects and Idaho builder Wayne 
Roth, they worked out a floor plan 
incorporating variations on the tra- 
ditional log cabin. The four-log col- 
umns used on both the interior and 


“If the form works, provenance is unimpor- 
tant,” Patton says. OPPOSITE: Ona table in 
the living room is a driftwood-and-rawhide 
lamp created by Patton of found materials. 
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“We made it an inhabitant,” says Henrichs of the stone fireplace 
wall in the living room. Two projecting logs above the fireplace sup- 
porta pine mantel that holds a 1920s transitional Navajo rug, an an- 
tique Indian folk art dartboard and a watercolor based on Charles 
Russell's painting of Geronimo. A slab of sandstone anda Mimi 
London spruce log base form a low table; atop it are a feat Py 
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peyote fan and Earl E. Heikka’s 1937 bronze When Guns Were Slo 
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“The best part about log houses is all the 
things that pop out at you,” says Henrichs. 
The four-log columns, used on the interior 
and exterior, are both structural and a uni- 
fying element. “They’re such a visual pres- 
ence,” Henrichs says. “ You can’t get better 
textural interest than from randomly cut 
logs.” ABOVE: In the dining room, a pine- 
and-rawhide chandelier Patton had in his 
own house for years “just unquestionably 
belongs here,” he says. He designed the 
pine dining table built by Kenneth Larsen. 





exterior of the house and the cascad- 


ing roof entrance, which allows natu- 
ral light to emerge from the 
are innovations. 


gables, 
“IT simply put the 
shell around the space they had en- 
visioned,” says Henrichs. “The design 
determinants came from their passion 
What resulted, 


with the help of John Patton, who 


for log construction.” 


had decorated the Larsens’ house in 
Los Angeles, 
tion: an intimate house that has the 


is an apparent contradic- 


i 





loft, the massiveness, of a turn-of-the- 
century log lodge. 

Like many houses in the Ketch- 
um area, the Larsen house has been 
garnished with objects from the ranch- 
ing, fishing and hunting West, ver- 
nacular icons that can be so familiar 
as to be almost empty of meaning in 
certain settings. But, again, this house 
is a surprise. When Larsen’s family 
ranch in southwestern Montana was 


sold many years ago, she kept much 





of the contents: The collections and 
western memorabilia in her house 
have a personal and historical as well 
as a decorative value. 

The saddle on the second-floor rail- 
| ing was made by A. L. Furstnow in 
Miles City, Montana, and is the one 
Larsen used when she was young, 
riding the horse whose photograph 
hangs inside the hammered-copper 
) bar. The old lanterns and milk cans 
come directly from the family ranch, 


as do the Navajo rugs in the living 
room and entrance hall. The furnish- 


ings in the upstairs music room, which 
holds Kenneth Larsen’s vintage col- 
lection of music boxes, cylinder pho- 
nographs and talking machines, are 
also inherited pieces. Hanging among 
the pots in the kitchen are horse 
bits from the old stables; even the 
fire screen is cut in a pattern to match 
the antique andirons Larsen carried 
away from the family property. 


“My husband started his collection of mu- 
sic boxes and phonographs because | al- 
ways made him go to antiques shops with 
me and they were the only things that 
thoroughly captivated him,” says Larsen. 
ABOVE: Some of Kenneth Larsen’s cylinder 
phonographs and talking machines—dat- 
ed 1898 to 1912—and antique music boxes 
are displayed on a sideboard in the music 
room. The framed photographs, a portrait 
of Joyce Larsen in riding gear and a favorite 
snapshot of her palomino, are from the 1950s. 





(hat ranch was on the bank of the 
Jefferson River, in the lee of the To- 
bacco Root Mountains; the house 
near Ketchum echoes that setting. At 
the foot of the backyard the Big Wood 
River cuts a narrow channel, separate 
from the main flow, and Bald Moun- 
tain looms overhead, overshadowing 
not only the Larsen house but also 
the one in which Ernest Hemingway 
lived and died, which lies just across 
the river (see Architectural Digest, 
April 1988). In a sense, the structure 
belongs to two worlds. On the east 
side, facing the dry, bare foothills of 
the Pioneer Mountains, it has an al- 
most suburban character, suiting the 
elegant street on which it is located. 
But on the west side, where the Big 
Wood River runs and, says Henrichs, 
“things open up,” there is a sense of 
private wildness—wildness complete 
enough to harbor the gray foxes that 
carefully pick their way across the 
late-spring snowdrifts. 

Before she became a year-round 
resident of Idaho, Larsen was a textile 
designer for the fashion industry in 
Los Angeles; now she is a painter. Her 
workroom is an orderly studio lined 
with books about painters and paint- 
ing, pattern and color theory. Small 
interior oils she did nearly thirty 
years ago decorate the room, and on 
an easel is a working sketch of one of 
her current interests: the American 
cowgirl. “I guess it’s kitsch,” she says 
apologetically, describing the collec- 
tion of stylized cowgirls that adorns 
her studio. But just outside is an offi- 
cial Montana certificate of registry for 
Larsen’s family ranch brand, the Dia- 
mond Bar Y, and near it stands the orig- 
inal sign from the Silver Bow Ranch, 
once owned by her parents. Like so 
many other things in this engaging 
house, the cowgirls in Joyce Larsen’s 
studio are not kitsch at all, but im- 
ages of the way life was once lived by 
the woman who collected them. 0 


“I wanted to soften and romanticize the 
setting,” says Patton of the master bed- 
room, which shares a stone fireplace wall 
with the living room. The horn-and-hide 
chair is an heirloom. Ralph Lauren bed skirt. 
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TEXT BY ANNE EDWARDS 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 
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The venerable Garrick Club near London’s 
Covent Garden was established in 1831 as a 
place where “actors and men of education 
and refinement might meet on equal terms.” 
OPPOSITE: Portraits of actors and paintings 
chronicling the history of British theater 
crowd the Members’ Lounge stairwell. The 
chair was once owned by the English actor 
David Garrick, for whom the club was named. 


ABOVE: A portrait of Elizabeth Hartley 
hangs in the landing that leads to the read- 
ing room. Busts of, from left to right, Sir 
Henry Irving, Sir Arthur Pinero, Sybil Thorn- 
dike and Franklin Dyall preside over the 
space. Circling the globe set into the pedi- 
ment is the inscription “All the world’s a 
_ Stage” from Shakespeare's As You Like It. 


LAST SUMMER A fierce battle raged at 
London’s 162-year-old Garrick Club, 
a gentlemen's sodality near Covent 
Garden of the most elite in the jour- 
nalistic, theatrical and legal profes- 
sions, with a membership that once 
included William Makepeace Thack- 
eray, Charles Dickens, Anthony Trol- 
lope, Sir Edward Elgar, Arnold Bennett, 
Sir Henry Irving, A. A. Milne and Lord 


Olivier. Today it boasts a membership 
that carries on in the same impressive 
tradition of fame and excellence in 


those fields. The Reform, from where 
Phileas Fogg set out to travel around 
the world in eighty days, had recently 
opened its doors to women. But, per- 
versely, since the Garrick is known 
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for its liberal views, the very idea of 
women invading its male domain cre- 
ated a small war within the club. 

“The only case for joining is to 
get away from women,” actor Derek 
Nimmo was quoted in The Times as 
saying in defense of his position. 
Another member, Anthony Lester, 
QC, countered, “The days when men 
joined clubs of this kind to escape 
their wives are long past... . All-male 
institutions are duller than those that 
have both halves of the human race.” 
Still another member, choosing to 
remain anonymous, confided in a 
guarded whisper, “It’s getting to be a 
real Serbia versus Bosnia situation 
around here.” 





It seems that the Garrick Club, since 
its inception a male stronghold, was 
to vote on whether “the rules of the 
club should be amended to include a 
new rule stating that... words im- 
porting the masculine gender include 
the feminine.” The threatening possi- 
bility of a female incursion into the 
hallowed men’s club produced a fully 
attended and tempestuous meeting 
that ended in a decisive vote that 
women should not be allowed mem- 
bership in the club. 

Women are permitted as guests of 
members but cannot eat in the main 
dining room at lunchtime and are 
excluded at all times from the bar. 
They are, however, expected to take 
the back stairway, a narrow, squeaky 
climb up several flights, past a mar- 
velous Victorian ladies’ powder room 


on one of the landings and excellent 
theatrical drawings in the stairwell. 
They may go for a drink in the cheer- 
ful morning room with a member, or 
to the A. A. Milne Room, where they 
can meet their gentlemen hosts for 
lunch (the author’s royalties subsidize 
the running of the Garrick), or they 
may dine with a member at a pe- 
ripheral table (the center table is for 
members only) in the romantically 
candlelit dining room with its collec- 
tion of theatrical portraits. 

Upon entering the Garrick, one is 
greeted with an ambiance of intellec- 
tual and creative conservatism. The 
club’s Italianate gray stucco build- 
ing, which was constructed before 
the start of Victoria’s reign, is flanked 
by modern, trendy stores that occupy 
the row houses erected in the same 





era, plate glass now replacing their 
former facades. But the august exteri- 
or and commanding front door of the 
Garrick alert you to the fact that you 
are about to enter a retrogressive 
world. This is immediately confirmed 
when, once inside, you are greeted by 
a dignified chap in a striped vest who, 
if he doesn’t recognize you, cautious- 
ly inquires as to who you might 
be and checks to see if you are to 
be granted entry before he takes 
your coat. Unless you are a member, 
you must wait to be led to your 
proper destination. 

The view as you enter can only be 
called spectacular, because the broad, 
carpeted central staircase, with its 
massive oak balustrade, rises and 
turns before you with imposing ele- 
gance in an open space several stor- 
ies high. The walls are hung with a 
fascinating and impressive group of 
paintings and portraits by respected 
artists depicting some of the great- 
est actors on the English stage, and 
a collection of letters of revered au- 
thors. There is a long balustrade on 
the second-floor landing, and it is 
there, on special occasions such as 
weddings, that the majordomo in 
knee breeches stands to announce in 
a strong, declaratory voice the guests 
(neatly queued) to the host and hon- 
orees. Even from this airy vantage 
point, the scents of leather (as in 
club chairs and bound books) and ci- 
gar smoke prevail from the nearby 
smoking room with its deep chairs 
and solid tables. 

The Garrick’s valuable theater col- 
lection spills over into every room, 
corridor and stairway. But there is 
chronological and categorical order to 
the way it is arranged. The dining 
room and the vast first-floor recep- 


Not only does the Garrick Club cater to 
figures from the theater and film, it also 
welcomes noted authors, journalists and le- 
gal professionals, Past members have includ- 
ed William Makepeace Thackeray, Charles 
Dickens and A, A. Milne. In the morning 
room stands a screen covered with 19th- 
century twopence colored tinsel prints, 
which were popular collectibles depicting 
actors in their most well known roles, 
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Placed above the morning room's mantel is a portrait of Harry Woodward, who is garbed as Petruchio from The Taming 
of the Shrew. Grouped to the left of the fireplace are, clockwise from top, portraits of Charles Kemble, Wright Bowden, 
Mrs. Rose Mountain and Mrs. Mary Ann Yates. At right are images of Robert Elliston, top, and Edmund Kean. 





Until World War I, newspapers were 
ironed and coins boiled at the Garrick Club. 
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ABOVE: In 1776 David Garrick presented Mrs. Colman with a 


cup made of mulberry wood from Shakespeare's tree, in honor 
of his friendship with her husband, dramatist George Colman. 
In his note he refers to himself as “great Shakespeare's Priest.” 


tion room, with its tall windows that 
overlook Garrick Street and the build- 
ings across the road, contain many 
of the large nineteenth-century por- 
traits. Adjoining this room is a smaller 
one that leads into the bar where 
Lord Olivier (in his handsome prime) 
dominates a more contemporary wall 
of portraits. 

It is said that you can judge a man’s 
taste and his character by the club 
to which he belongs. In England this 
has been especially true. Men’s clubs 
(women had little access to this form 
of professional or intellectual com- 
panionship until recent times) grew 
out of the coffeehouses that prolifer- 
ated in the eighteenth century and 
were formed by men who essentially 
held the same political views and 
who met to discuss them. The world 
of the gentlemen’s club expanded 
quickly, and they became bastions of 


‘trrg 


male exclusivity. Within and between 
these clubs snobbism was rampant, 
competition was fierce and specificity 
reached new heights. 

Each club centered on particular 
political elements, and even those that 
shared almost identical views had 
some subtle distinctions. The duke 
“Boodle’s, 
halfway up St. James’s Street and 
Brooks’, exactly opposite, are near to- 
gether in type of membership, but 
one would expect to find more men 


of Devonshire has noted: 


in tweed suits in Boodle’s than in 
Brooks’. ... Moving eastwards, I think 
it fair to say the atmosphere grows 
steadily more staid, from the Trav- 
ellers’ to the Reform to the august 
doors of the Athenaeum in Waterloo 
Place. Still further east is the Garrick 
with its strong theatrical and Bohemi- 
an background.” 

Through the ages, theater folk and 





ABOVE: A vitrine filled with theatrical memorabilia includes a 
small snuffbox from David Garrick and a cast of the left hand 


of Eleonora Duse, which is draped by Sir Henry Irving's Louis 
XI glove. Sarah Bernhardt wore the large floral pin in Isiel. 


artists have been considered “bohe- 
mian”—a euphemism for socially un- 
conventional. But it does seem that as 
soon as they were accepted by the 
board of the Garrick, the bohemians 
tucked in their flowing poets’ shirts to 
become proper and stylish represen- 
tatives of their chosen club (although 
members sport a rather garish salmon- 
and-cucumber-striped tie). Until World 
War I, newspapers were ironed and 
coins boiled at the Garrick. Little 
else has changed, however, since 
1831, when Francis Mills, a bachelor 
of wealth, a dilettante writer and art | 
collector, with the duke of Sussex 
as patron, established the club as “a 
society in which actors and men of | 
education and refinement might meet 
on equal terms.” 

The first two “recruiting” meetings 
of the Garrick Club were held at 
Drury Lane Theatre, “Might it not be 








well for the English aristocracy to cul- 
tivate the company of men engaged 
in literary and dramatic work, for 
these were the cornerstone of in- 
tellectual and social development?” 
Mills asked. There was the Athenae- 
um, but it was a formidable institu- 
tion with liveried flunkies in fine 
coats and velvet breeches and was 
hard to enter. The Garrick Club was to 
» be less formal, and qualifications for 


membership were of a less exacting 
order, for the Athenaeum connoted 
the Establishment, and although liter- 
ary luminaries were accepted, the 
majority of members were elder states- 
men, cabinet ministers, bishops and 
archbishops, high-court judges, am- 
bassadors and the like. 

A constitution was drawn by the 
Garrick that stated that the board 


continued on page 188 


Crystal chandeliers illuminate the main dining 
room, where members may sit at a long table 
or with guests at smaller tables. Displayed 
at left is a painting of a scene from Spoiled 
Child above a portrait of David Garrick. 
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Forty-three Members in the Billiards Room of the Garrick Club, 1869, by Henry O'Neill overlooks the billiards room 
tumed Charles James Mathews, who was a famed mimic 
nown as one of the best comedic actors of his day. 


Arranged in the space are some of the 116 drawings of a « 
and the son of a noted actor. Although also a producer, he wa: 
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rms for Sonoma County 
inued from page 93 


ntry C 


hood, glass-paned cabinets, forties- 
era drawer pulls, Dutch doors and a 
plump steel toaster are functional and 
old-fashioned at the same time. 

A few steps away, a simple oval 
dining table is surrounded by a set 
of old Windsor chairs, and a bright 
hooked rug lies on the wood-plank 
floor. Although some of the paint- 
ed furniture is genuinely old, other 
pieces are brand-new, painted and 
scraped to suggest a long history. 

A standing lamp fashioned from a 
toy windmill, the owners’ collection 
of fanciful ceramic teapots, patterned 





Details add humor to 
a house that doesn’t 
take itself seriously. 





rugs laid on brick floors, farm imple- 
ments and huge copper basins and 
pitchers make it seem that the resi- 
dence has grown and evolved over 
many decades rather than a few 
months. Little details like the crescent 
moon cut into one of the bath’s doors 
add humor to a house that doesn’t 
take itself too seriously. 

The owners say that the house suits 
their weekend lifestyle. “We're not 
recluses, and we do socialize, but it’s 
always informal. What we really like 
is to invite two couples over and bar- 
becue,” says the husband. “We've had 
as many as two hundred people here, 
but it’s mostly a place just for us.” 
For all the spaciousness, there are 
only two bedrooms, neatly preclud- 
ing the possibility of large numbers 
of houseguests. 

“My favorite time of the day is the 
late afternoon,” notes the husband. 
“Even on the hottest days of the sum- 
mer a breeze picks up. It’s cool and 
beautiful out on the terrace.” After all, 
he points out, Sonoma is closer to the 
coast than Napa, so summer tempera- 
tures are often a blessed ten degrees 
cooler than in that highfalutin val- 
ley next door. 0 
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Kitty D’Alessio’s Apartment Is All the Fashion 
continued from page 101 


thinks of the back part of the room. 
Here she can sit by the windows with 
a glass of iced tea, look out on a lit- 
tle shelf of terrace and a garden and 
“know why I don’t have to have a 
house in the country.” 

Strewn about the room are her 
grandmother’s prodigal pillows, and 
draped over practically every table, 
sofa and chair are her grandmother's 
and mother’s linens and Marseilles 
coverlets. “It makes me feel as if I have 
my family around,” she says. “I owe 
to them my love of linen and silver 
and flowers. I had a lovely mother 
and grandmother.” And so the feeling 
of the room stems not only from its 
clean-washed whiteness and its abun- 
dance of inviting places to sit (from 
the floor on up) but from Kitty’s fami- 
ly’s Mediterranean origins. 

The dark wood doors separating the 
living room from the hall are Spanish 
and antique. The hall bookcases hold 
most of Kitty’s library—volumes on 
fashion, art and decoration that she 
touches for luck as she walks along. 
On the back of the front door she’s 
hung a folk art milagro cross from 
Mexico. “If you place it at eye level 





rayed on side and night tables in inti- 
mate competition are photographs of 
family and of friends such as Lena 
Horne, Suzy Parker, Tina Chow and 
China Machado. A picture of Kitty 
with Richard Avedon in Granada, both 
accoutred in native costume, makes a 
bid for a visitor’s notice. “It was taken 
in 1964—we'd gone over to photo- 
graph a Maidenform ad in the Alham- 
bra,” she fills in. There’s also the 
drawing Andy Warhol did of Kitty 
and gave her, and a lyrical note from 
the French photographer Lartigue. 
Holding court nearby is her 1984 
Council of Fashion Designers of Amer- 
ica Award, won for her role in revital- 
izing Chanel’s image in the United 
States and updating the house for a 
new generation. “We couldn't just be 
a shrine, something in a vitrine where 
you light candles and kneel,” Kitty 
says, patting her trademark winged 
hairdo. “We had to open up the win- 
dows and speak to the time we were 
living in.” It was Kitty, let’s remember, 
who persuaded Karl Lagerfeld to de- 
sign the Chanel couture and ready- 
to-wear lines of clothing. (Lagerfeld 
later told the press: “Without her, I 


Arrayed on tables are photographs of 
friends such as Lena Horne, Suzy 
Parker, Tina Chow and China Machado. 


you won't break any bones,” she ex- 
plains, adding that she purchased it 
shortly after she tripped on one of the 
three deceitful steps leading up to the 
bedroom and broke her foot. 

If Kitty likes her living room serene, 
she prefers her bedroom—the origi- 
nal library of the town house—dark 
(it goes without saying that she 
stained the walls and doors herself) 
and cluttered, “like the bedroom I 
grew up in.” But here there is luxury 
in the clutter: cloistered corners for 
reading and a toble for dining, and 
books everywher. mostly the con- 
temporary biographies she reads. Ar- 


would never have touched Chanel. 
Never in my life.”) 

The bedroom’s carbon-paper-blue 
carpet is covered with area rugs—in 


warm weather, Indian numdahs; in— 
cold, Orientals. The draperies flowing — 
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at the two huge French windows are | 


velveteen in winter; in summer Kitty — 
hangs antique pieces of crewel-em-_ 


broidered cloth that she found at a 


pier show. “In my apartment I can feel _ 
as if I'm in several different houses, — 
but the bedroom is my forever house,” — 


she says, staying well within sensible 


range. “There are times I don’t need : 


to go to all the other houses.” () 








ART: RUSSIAN CONSTRUCTIVISM 

















more functional in program. Male- 
vich, Tatlin and Rodchenko were the 
best-known of the artists with whom 
Pevsner and Gabo became associated 
in 1917. But though the two broth- 
ers accepted Malevich's nonobjective 
goals, they found the austere forms 
_and pure colors of Suprematism too 
limited. On the other hand, they felt 
that Tatlin’s stance—termed “func- 
tionalist” or “productivist”—was too 
geared toward the merely useful. 
Tatlin was interested, for example, in 
designing an economical stove and an 
all-purpose suit of clothing. Gabo re- 
marked, “Tatlin’s group called for the 
abolition of art as an outlived aes- 
theticism, belonging to the culture 
of capitalistic society.” Gabo had no 
wish to concentrate on the produc- 
tion of utilitarian objects: “We were 
opposed to [imposing] these material- 
istic and political ideas on art.” 

While Tatlin is still considered a 
Constructivist, the other artists in the 
_movement embraced the idea of pro- 
ducing art regardless of its social or 
political purpose. The chief partici- 
pants in addition to Gabo, Pevsner, 
Lissitzky and Rodchenko were Var- 
vara Stepanova (who was married to 
Rodchenko), Ivan Puni, Liubov Popo- 
va, Olga Rozanova, Pavel Mansurov 
and the brothers Georgy and Vladimir 
Stenberg. These artists shared Gabo’s 
belief that “art will always be alive 
as one of the indispensable expres- 
sions of human experience and as an 
important means of communication.” 

Although they did not at first col- 
laborate on a mutual program or be- 
long to any structured organization, 
they had a shared credo and gravitat- 
ed to one another’s work. Then, in 
1920, various combinations of these 
artists—most of whom were based in 
Moscow—began issuing manifestos. 
Tatlin, Rodchenko and Stepanova 
used the term Constructivism in ex- 
plaining the aesthetics of their Pro- 
ductivist group. Gabo and Pevsner 
used the same term with their own 
spin in their Realist Manifesto. Lis- 
sitzky considered himself a propo- 
nent of his own variation of Construc- 


Dynamic Aesthetic of a Revolutionary Era 
continued from page 165 


tivism. He referred to his work as 
Proun—short for Pro Unowis—mean- 
ing a movement to establish new 
forms of art. As a group, they might 
have been called the Union of Con- 
structivist Republics, with points in 
common but with a keen awareness 
of their own separate identities. 

When it comes to paintings and 
works on paper, the vibrant, open 
compositions of the Constructivists 
suggest the dynamic movement of 
their three-dimensional work. With 
their animated juxtapositions of col- 
orful forms, canvases and collages by 
artists like Popova, Senkin and Pavlov 
project the energetic force of Con- 
structivist ideals. The influence of Pi- 
casso’s Cubism is clear in these works. 
Picasso and Braque had liberated the 
notion of the acceptable materials of 
art by incorporating fragments of 
tickets, newspapers, cardboard, glass 
and wood into their collages, and the 
Constructivists took this approach 
into a new arena. 

In his reliefs of 1913, Vladimir Tatlin 
simplified forms and removed refer- 
ences to subject matter. By the next 
year he was making “counter-reliefs” 
suspended by wire that virtually 








Lissitzky was able to 
think of his abstract art 
as a political tool. 





floated in space. His ultimate achieve- 
ment was his 1919 Monument to the 
Third International, a complex spiral 
tower of structural steel. With an in- 
tended height of more than thirteen 
hundred feet, it was to be made of 
three nested parts that would rotate 
at different speeds. In 1920 a huge 
timber model of the monument was 
made in St. Petersburg. Tatlin’s mas- 
terpiece was never actually built as its 
designer intended, but the concept 
and studies for it remain as examples 
of the apogee of Constructivist form. 
Like Tatlin, El Lissitzky was able to 
think of his abstract art as a political 


tool. In 1919, when he was working 
mainly in the geometric Suprematist 
style, he designed the first Soviet flag. 
The agenda of his Proun construc- 
tions, however, is more purely artis- 
tic. Although made in the traditional 
materials of painting and lithography, 
they seem to move in multiple direc- 
tions at once. They are slightly unset- 
tling, but they reflect the realities of 
the modern world to which they so 
strongly belong. 

Rodchenko’s compositions of inter- 
locking circles and ovoids look a bit 
like transparent three-dimensional di- 
agrams of Saturn and its moons. He 
also created soaring arrangements of 
taut, cantilevered steel rods that im- 
part a feeling of tremendous energy 
to their machine-made components. 

Popova took Constructivism into 
yet another realm. In 1922 she made 
a set for The Magnanimous Cuckold at 
the Meyerhold Theater in Moscow. An 
assemblage of rotating wheels, wind- 
mills, ladders and slides, it seemed to 
declare that scaffolding itself could be 
beautiful. Here the essence of Con- 
structivism is evoked by the questions 
that are raised. Why re-create ancient 
forms when we can exult in what has 
never been done before? Why be still 
when we can convey electric motion? 

The degree to which the Construc- 
tivist artists integrated themselves 
into the new Soviet society deter- 
mined whether they remained in 
Russia or again exiled themselves in 
favor of foreign lands more hos- 
pitable to pure modernism. Tatlin, 
Rodchenko and Lissitzky remained. 
Pevsner and Gabo, however, left. 

‘A revolution is imposed on the arts 
and on the emotions—it will discover 
anew world as yet scarcely explored,” 
Pevsner once explained. “Thus we 
have arrived, Gabo and I, on the road 
to a new research of which the guid- 
ing idea is the attempt at a synthesis 
of the plastic arts: painting, sculpture, 
and architecture.” The spirit behind 
that brave approach continues to live 
in the paintings and collages that sur- 
vive as striking talismans of the Con- 
structivist movement. 0 
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Natalie Cole 
continued from page 109 


bums I was still trying to do that.” 

By the end of the 1970s Cole’s aus- 
picious career and private life took a 
rocky turn as she began using drugs. 
Looking back, she says, “I didn’t see it 
coming. Now I realize that I got suc- 
cessful real fast. I got caught up in 
something; it was like wearing a dress 
versus the dress wearing you. The 
dress—the whole experience—wore 
me and it wore me down.” 

The albums bracketing that period 
were, the singer says, “pretty awful,” 
though eventually she moved beyond 
them with Everlasting and Good to Be 
Back. Still, in the back of her mind was 
an idea, an old idea that more and 
more was beginning to take shape. 
She told her manager, Dan Cleary, 
that she wanted to make an album of 
her father’s music. For several years 
she had been doing a tribute to Nat 
King Cole in her act, including sing- 
ing a somewhat more primitively en- 
gineered “Unforgettable” duet with 
him, but now she sat down and care- 
fully selected twenty-two of his songs 
for the new album. 

Cole claims that she didn’t antici- 
pate the success of the haunting fa- 
ther-daughter duet. “I wasn’t the first 





“My father’s still a part 
of my work, my family 
and my comfort.” 





person to do it—Hank Williams, Jr., 
sang with his dad. But everyone was 
so stunned at the realness that came 
through the airwaves. It had, I guess, 
a touch of magic. I heard from lots 
of people who had lost their fathers 
and their mothers. They thought this 
was a wonderful tribute for a child 
to pay a parent.” 

Reviewing the new course her life 
has taken since that album, Natalie 
Cole says, “You know, it’s as if my fa- 
ther is still helping me along. He’s still 
an integral part of my work and my 
family and my comfort. It’s as if he’s 
making up for lost time.” 0 








The Browne Family Legacy in County Mayo 
continued from page 115 


1800, following the collapse of the re- 
bellion by the United Irishmen, the 
third earl voted for the Act of Union, 
which abolished Ireland’s indepen- 
dent parliament. He was rewarded by 
being made first marquess of Sligo. 

Though ardent republicans would 
have seen them as turncoats, the 
Brownes were no slavish followers of 
British governments. Before the rail- 
way was built, Westport was a long 
and soggy journey from Dublin, and 
the Brownes were something of a law 
unto themselves. 

The second marquess, a typical Re- 
gency buck, displayed his indepen- 
dence when he chartered a ship in 
1811 so that he could accompany his 
friend Lord Byron to Greece. “Sligo,” 
wrote the poet, “has a brig with 50 
men who won't work, 12 guns that 
refuse to go off, and sails that have 
cut every wind except a contrary 
one... . He has ‘en suite’ a painter, a 
captain, a gentleman misinterpreter 
(who boxes with the painter), besides 
sundry English varlets.” In Greece 
the young Lord Sligo swam with 
Lord Byron in the bay at Piraeus and 
rode with him by mule to Corinth. 
He was rather corpulent, like his fa- 
ther, who was described by Thomas 
De Quincey as “a very fat Man, and 
so lame that he is obliged to have 2 
Servants to support him when ever 
he stirs.” “You may also suppose,” re- 
marked Byron of the second Lord Sli- 
go, “that a man of the Marchese’s 
kidney was not very easy in his seat.” 

At Mycenae Lord Sligo tried to go 
one better than the famous Lord 
Elgin by digging up the two great 
columns dating from around 1250 B.c. 
that guarded the entrance to the Trea- 
sury of Atreus. The columns were 
successfully loaded onto his ship, but 
Lord Sligo doubted the ability of his 
crew to carry them home. Ignoring 
the fact that Britain was at war with 
Napoleon, he bribed two British sea- 
men from a passing battleship to lend 
their navigational skills—an offense 
for which he was later fined five thou- 
sand pounds and sentenced to four 
months in Newgate jail. For years the 


columns lay neglected in a cellar until 
the sixth marquess was able to identi- 
fy them. They are now installed at the 
British Museum, and replicas stand 
before Westport’s south wing. 
Great-uncle Ulick and his heir, the 
seventh marquess, were the last of 
their line who could afford to live like 
lords at Westport. Two elderly uncles 
inherited the property and the title in 
short succession, adding inheritance 
taxes to the hardships brought on by 
World War Il—not to mention Ire- 
land’s reduction to a peasant econo- 





The Brownes have 
been in Mayo since 
Elizabethan days. 





my under Prime Minister Eamon De 
Valera. Lord Altamont, however, has 
few regrets. He lives with his wife, 
Jennifer, and two of his five daughters 
in a modest house on the estate. Two 
older daughters also live at Westport, 
one of whom, Lady Sheelin, a painter, 
keeps a flat and studio in the main 
house. Apartments for visitors have 
been installed in the former stable 
block, and the old barn has been con- 
verted to a bar. 

The days when Westport was a 
symbol of the Anglo-Irish Ascendan- 
cy are long since past. More Irish than 
English, Lord Altamont is reverting 
to the loyalties of his ancient ances- 
tors, and the flag of Connaught flies 
proudly from the rooftop. The visi- 
tors to the house are mostly local Irish 
families. There are games for the chil- 
dren in the basement while the par- 
ents inspect the rooms upstairs. With 
an abandon that amazes the dwin- 
dling band of owners of other Irish 
stately residences, Lord Altamont has 
opened his house to the people. He 
does it because he enjoys it and 
because he believes it is the only 
way to keep the house from falling 
down—or, worse, from falling into 
alien hands. (1) 
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The Artist’s Loft and Studio in Manhattan 
continued from page 120 


wine crates and tables made from 
sawhorses, Sultan was interested when 
someone offered to trade him a Gia- 
cometti table for a painting. But as 
soon as Sultan saw the table, a deli- 
cate construction of metal twigs, bats 
and frogs, he saw that it wouldn't 
do—the Sultan living room required 
a Sultan table. Using four metal frogs 
that had originally been designed for 
bathtub fixtures, a huge slab of glass 
and lengths of lead gas pipe, he con- 
structed a table that is beautiful, stur- 
dy and completely in harmony with 
the lamps from New York and Ita- 
ly, the chairs from Los Angeles and 
a domino-patterned rug Sultan de- 
signed for an exhibit in Paris. Honesty 
is what makes good design, Sultan 
says. “These things all have the same 
elemental character in that they are 
truthful to what they are,” he says. 
“They are not made to look like any- 
thing else. They are what they are.” 
Sultan’s Sultans at home are limited 


_ to a group of tulips in the bedroom 
and some still lifes in the dining 


room. He doesn’t bring new work 


_ home, he says, because he would be 


fiddling with it and wouldn't be able 
to pay attention to anything else. 


: Most of the pictures on the loft’s walls 
are photographs; Man Ray, Atget, 





Lewis Hine and two railroad pictures 
share the space with a spectacular 
Matisse portrait in the living room 
and a George Inness landscape in 
the dining area. The loft’s surfaces 
are covered with Sultan’s collections: 
penknives, toy sailboats, French cir- 
cus figures and a pair of street dice 
from New Orleans. 

When he was growing up in Ashe- 
ville, Sultan loved visiting the local 
park surrounding the Vanderbilt man- 
sion Biltmore House, modeled on a 
French chateau, and its Frederick Law 
Olmsted—designed gardens. “What I 
always liked was that the people who 
built that were adults,” Sultan says. 
“They had taken on responsibility for 

here they lived, for something on 
that scale. They had stepped up to the 
line.” Donald Sultan and his loft have 
stepped up to the line. 





Cultivating a Garden near St.-Rémy-de-Provence 
continued from page 127 


places, not unlike the different rooms 
in a house,” Dominique observes. 
Season by season and idea by idea, 
the Lafourcades put together a series 
of distinct areas in their garden, with 
varying temperatures and atmo- 
spheres. The rose garden, for example, 
is by the pool: Bruno likes to go there 
to read. On the near end of the oppo- 
site trellis is the herb garden, deliber- 
ately placed close to the kitchen and 
planted with fresh parsley, thyme, 
mint, chives, tarragon and basil. 
Likewise, the area between the wa- 
tercourse and the trellises is devoted 
to a topiary garden. “Color is sup- 
plied by the terra-cotta bricks and 
by the different shades of the plants, 
all of which are native to the Medi- 
terranean seaboard,” says Dominique. 
“These are species you find growing 
wild in Provence that we’ve tamed to 
some extent by giving them shapes.” 
For a whole year the Lafourcades 
concentrated entirely on the grounds. 
Only after that was completed did 
they turn their attention to the house. 
First Bruno raised the height of the 
farmhouse by half a floor, fashioning 


floor, where the loft above the stable 
was converted into a master bedroom. 

Life at Les Confines is unhurried, 
geared to the quiet motion of the 
great windmill, the sough of the wind 
and the lapping of the water in the 
goldfish-filled pool. The evenings are 
loud with the croaking of frogs. There 
are walks in the garden with the 
dogs, Galinette and Emir, and visits 
to Sandra the goat in her pen under 
the windmill. 

On fine summer days life is fo- 
cused toward the front of the house, 
around the plane trees by the pool— 
where the tractor once rumbled up 
and down the track. The Lafourcades 
have put out big tables from which 
the garden and watercourse are con- 
stantly in view. When the weather is 
bad, meals are taken in the small din- 
ing room. “We like to entertain,” says 
Dominique. “Cooking is a collective 
endeavor at our house and is a crucial 
occupation for my husband. He does 
it mostly for other people, as a way of 
giving pleasure.” 

When the last of their friends 
and relatives have gone, Dominique 





“A garden is made up of many 
different places, not unlike the different 
rooms in a house,” Dominique observes. 





an additional pair of bedrooms and 
a bath. He changed the alignment 
of the windows, taking into account 
the views of the pool, the rose gar- 
den and, in the distance, the Alpilles. 
Then he redistributed the interior. On 
the first floor, the place where the 
tractor used to be parked was trans- 
formed into a studio for Dominique, a 
storehouse became the dining room 
and the stable was turned into a sa- 
lon. Only the kitchen, with its walls 
covered with brown and green wine- 
vat tiles, remained in its original lo- 
cation. The other significant work 
done on the house was on the second 


and Bruno turn once again to their 
individual pursuits. Dominique goes 
to her garden and to the studio. 
Bruno returns to his garage, where 
he pursues an obsession that is as 
inseparable from him as his cigar— 
vintage cars, particularly Porsches 
and Mercedes. 

Already the Lafourcades are plan- 
ning their next major undertaking, 
building a large greenhouse beside 
the vegetable plot. In the meantime, 
the garden is gradually filling out. 
Three years after the Lafourcades saw 
the original wheat field, their life at 
Les Confines is just beginning. 0 
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Hammond Beeby and Babka 
continued from page 137 


struction, which meant the windows 
should not be excessively large. On 
the other hand, he and the own- 
ers preferred the open spaces typical 
of modern architecture. His solution 
was to install skylights in the second- 
floor ceiling above the wood beams. 
“You should reinterpret and restate 
a tradition instead of just copying 
it,” the architect explains. “That way 
you sustain it rather than diminish 
it.” Natural light softly washes the in- 
teriors, especially in the living room, 
spilling down over the ornamental 
brackets, or zapatas, that join the wood 
beams of the ceiling to the walls. 

In addition to incorporating ver- 
nacular elements such as the zapatas 
and /atillas—the thin cedar poles that 
are placed between the thick pine 
beams—the architect directed his 
attention to detailing. His designs in- 
clude everything from door han- 
dles and drawer pulls to fire screens 
and grilles, and serve to give the 
house its period flavor. “Tom’s details 
are the things that make the house so 
special,” says the wife. “Everything is 
authentic,” Beeby says. “There was no 
attempt at caricature.” 

Beeby and the owners tracked down 
old Spanish doors for the entrance 
and gates and foraged for antiques 
to furnish the house. Since the cou- 
ple had already collected a variety of 
southwestern and Mexican art—in- 
cluding paintings by Diego Rivera 
and wall hangings, pottery and san- 
tos (“which looked a little strange 
with my English antiques and chintz,” 
the wife says)—the interiors were 
quick to take shape. 

The owners are pleased that the ha- 
cienda type, as old as it is, could be 
adapted and reworked to satisfy con- 
temporary desires. “Tom made sure 


our needs were met while fitting in | 


architectural elements he thought ap- 
propriate,” the wife says. “The win- 
dows, for instance, are the right size 
and in the right location for both aes- 
thetic and functional purposes. Some 
houses are beautiful outside but don't 
work inside. Tom did a marvelous job 
of achieving both goals.” () 





ANTIQUES: ENGLISH COLORED GLASS 








and set round the table just before the 
cloth is removed. The disgusting Eu- 
ropean custom of taking a mouthful 
or two of the water, and after washing 
the mouth, spitting it back again into 
the finger glass, has not become fash- 
ionable in America.” 

Wineglass coolers, also known as 
rinsers, first appeared around 1765; 
these bowls were similar to finger 
bowls but often had notches in which 
the stem of an upturned wineglass 
could rest. Any cloudy sediments of 
wine and stickiness from the added 
sugar would be washed away in the 
glass container, where the cleaned 
glass kept cool. 

Green glasses have been used for 
white wine—which of course looks 
excellent in them—for hundreds of 
years. In the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries clear glass was often tinged 
green, as early manufacturers had 
difficulty obtaining sand free of mi- 
nute traces of iron, which imparts a 
greenish tinge. Even with the new 
techniques in the eighteenth century, 
it was almost impossible to produce 
uniform green glass. One of the de- 
lights of green glass is the spectrum 
of color produced, from almost blue 
to almost yellow, from pale aquama- 
rine to rich emerald. 

Wineglasses of the Georgian period 
seem small by today’s standards, but 
then they were often used for toasts, 
usually at the end of a meal, when 
the contents were drunk at once and 
refilled for the next toast. Champagne 
and ale glasses were a little larger. 

Throughout the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries wine was 


served from serving bottles or de- 


canters. Wine bottles themselves were 
considered unsightly (and there is a 
well-documented incident of an of- 
ficer being cashiered for not observ- 
ing the correct etiquette). Decanters, 
normally of a pint capacity, were 
made for spirits and were often deco- 
rated with initialed stoppers and gilt 

slabels naming their contents. Serving 
bottles, on the other hand—made to 
take a bottle or half a bottle of wine— 
came without stoppers. 


Radiant Vessels from the Georgian Age 
continued from page 155 





Sweetmeat Glass, circa 1770. Glass; 4%" high. A sweetmeat glass with a scalloped rim 
is rare among 18th-century examples, which were generally made from clear 
glass. Candlestick, circa 1750. Glass; 8/0" high. Displayed for a time at the Victo- 
ria and Albert Museum, a candlestick of green glass exhibits the Neoclassical 
form characteristic of the period. Both, Mallett & Son (Antiques) Ltd., London. 


Among smaller decorative items to 
be found in colored glass are sauce 
bottles with stoppers and painted la- 
bels, witness to the enthusiasm for 
spicy tastes made popular by travel- 
ers returning from the East. There are 
cream jugs, sugar bowls, sweetmeat 
and custard dishes and, especially 
pleasing in color and design, blue bot- 
tles for fragrances and smelling salts. 
Hyacinth vases, also known as bulb or 
root vases, can be tall or short, ribbed 
or smooth, and were extremely popu- 
lar during this time. In the Victoria 
and Albert Museum in London there 
are two oil paintings of flower ar- 
rangements by John Constable exe- 
cuted in 1814, and in both pictures a 








colored hyacinth vase has been used. 
The extraordinary capacity of glass 
to refract light, and its dual quali- 
ties of fragility and solidity, were ele- 
gantly exploited in the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries. By 
the time Queen Victoria came to the 
throne, new techniques were devel- 
oped and glassmaking entered a new 
phase in which decoration began to 
take precedence over form. Victorian 
chemists found that they could pro- 
duce any color in the rainbow, and 
glassmakers started creating items us- 
ing more than one color. The results, 
though, however exuberant, could 
not rival the subtle refinement of col- 
ored glass of the Georgian period. 0 
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THE GARRICK CLUB IN LONDON 





was compelled to exercise vigilant 
care, as “it would be better that ten 
unobjectional men should be exclud- 
ed [from membership] than one terri- 
ble bore should be admitted.” 

The original premises at 35 King 
Street, Covent Garden—thought to 
be a suitable location for its arty 
fellowship—was formerly Probatt’s 
Family Hotel, an establishment that 
had catered to theater people. It was 
named the Garrick Club in honor of 
the English actor, director, dramatist 
and manager of the Drury Lane, and 
probably the greatest theater per- 
sonality of the eighteenth century, 
David Garrick, who had died fifty- 
two years earlier. 

But it wasn’t David Garrick’s the- 
ater background alone that induced 
the founding members of the Garrick 
to name the club for him. Garrick had 
close friendships with Denis Dide- 
rot, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, James Boswell and Oliver 
Goldsmith, as well as with numerous 
other notable men of the day, and 
they would meet and talk in the pop- 
ular coffeehouses in Covent Garden. 
Soon they formed a group called The 
Club, known later as the Literary 
Club. The brilliance of this intellectual 
elite was reportedly dazzling, and the 
witticisms of the members are quoted 
even to this day. (One rather Mark 
Twainish aphorism was Dr. Johnson's 
definition of angling as “a stick and a 
string, with a worm on one end and a 
fool on the other.”) The idea was that 
the Garrick would carry on the tradi- 
tion of The Club. 

With such portentous beginnings, 
prestigious and affluent members 
were not hard to find, and soon the 
club outgrew its modest quarters. 
Frederick Marrable, a leading English 
architect, was contracted to design 
and construct a large Italianate build- 
ing for its new meeting place in a 
cleared Covent Garden slum area, 
scheduled to be named New King 
Street but, at the request of the board 
of the Garrick Club, called Garrick 
Street instead. The front, bearing tall, 
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handsome windows, was ninety-six 
feet wide; the structure narrowed in 
the rear. Still, an early record of the 
club notes that “all apartments de- 
manded by the habits of the day” 
had been accommodated, “including 
two bathrooms.” 

When William Makepeace Thack- 
eray returned to London in 1837 after 
a year in Paris, he joined the Garrick 
and, rather disgruntled that he had 
not at age twenty-six made his mark 
as a literary titan, supported his new 
wife and himself by writing hack 
work and illustrating for magazines. 
He did not welcome Charles Dick- 
ens’s membership into the Garrick. 
Dickens, a year younger than Thack- 
eray, had just had great success— 
first with Sketches by “Boz” and 
then with The Pickwick Papers, which 
appeared in monthly installments. 
(In Sketches by “Boz,” he wrote that 
certain young theatrical gentlemen 
imagined “that to be a member of 
The Garrick Club and see so many 
actors in their plain clothes must be 
one of the highest gratifications that 


act of contrition, Dickens followed 
Thackeray's funeral cortege on foot to 
the burial site. 

Unlike some English clubs, the Gar- 
rick has never been pompous. Trol- 
lope wrote in his autobiography: “In 
1861 I became a member of the Gar- 
rick Club. Having up to that time 
lived very little among men, having 
hitherto known nothing of clubs, hav- 
ing even as a boy been banished from 
social gatherings, I enjoyed infinitely 
at first the gaiety of the Garrick. It was 
a festival for me to dine there.” 

That gaiety has remained. Laughter 
and enthusiastic voices ring in the 
main dining room, which glitters at 
night with tremendous candlepower 
and gleams with shining silver and 
the polished dark wood tops of the 
dining tables. The room is high-ceil- 
inged, as are most rooms at the 
Garrick Club, allowing theater paint- 
ings to be “stacked” one above the 
other on the walls. 

Edward VII was patron of the Gar- 
rick during his reign and perhaps was 
responsible for its being known as the 





Garrick had close friendships with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Dr. Samuel Johnson and James Boswell, as 
well as with other notable men of the day. 


the world can bestow.” He was made 
a member almost immediately upon 
publication.) 

If either Dickens or Thackeray en- 
tered a room where the other was, 
one of them would make an abrupt 
exit or bury himself in a newspaper. 
Another member, Edmund Yates, at- 
tempted to intervene, resulting—it 
was said—in “a battle of giants with 
Tom Thumb between them.” Fifteen 
years were to pass before the two 
authors finally shook hands, on the 
first-floor landing of the front stair- 
case—just in time, it turns out, for 
Thackeray died two weeks later. In an 





King of Clubs. At that time there were 
more than two hundred men’s clubs 
in London, and the institution was 
gaining great popularity in the Unit- 
ed States. At the turn of the century 
membership in the Garrick was so de- 
sired that the club had a waiting list of 
ten years. Today, while most English 
clubs issue periodic appeals to their 
members to recruit new candidates, 
the Garrick still has an eight-year 
waiting list. 

And what exactly do men do in clubs 
like the Garrick? In the early days 
they convened to exchange ideas and 
political opinions considered too con- 


— 
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troversial for sitting rooms and mixed. 


company. As the twentieth century took 
over, they seemed more like places to 
escape female company and establish 
a masculine beachhead. The wives of 
clubmen were commonly heard to com- 
plain how often their husbands left 
them alone to dine at their respec- 
tive clubs. By the 1920s men’s clubs 
had acquired a reputation as a place 
where a man could be misanthropic 
at his leisure and not be condemned. 

Despite its dignified facade, the 
stateliness of its architectural design 
and the tone created by the profu- 
sion of period portraits, the Garrick 
Club has always had a spirited atmo- 
sphere. It has remained primarily a so- 
cial club, a place where members can 
see old friends and hold lively discus- 
sions. Members are more likely to 
bring their wives or a guest for dinner 
than to frequent the bar alone or 
make a steady appearance at the long 
dining table, as did Sir Henry Irving. 
The library is first-rate and a fine 
source of English literary and theater 
history. The club has one of the largest 
collections of theater portraits and 
memorabilia extant. The A. A. Milne 
Room is crowded at lunchtime, and 
although the rules forbid business to 
be conducted on its premises, many 
authors have secured publishing con- 
tracts, actors and directors have 
signed for new plays and films, and 
lawyers have gained new clients at 
the room's luncheon tables, set at dis- 
creet distances so that conversations 
cannot be overheard. 

More intimate matters have also 
been consummated and dissolved at 
luncheon, dinner or late supper at the 
club. The discretion of fellow guests 
and staff, and the absence of outsiders 
and the press, contribute to a much- 
appreciated degree of privacy. 

Blackballing remains a serious is- 
sue at the Garrick. Members have to 
propose candidates, who then have to 
be seconded and finally voted on by a 
committee. If a proposer senses there 
Wi be resistance, the clubmanlike 
thing to do is to withdraw the candi- 
date’s name. It is a tricky business, for 
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As a historic building, the Garrick is 
virtually a living museum of the theater. 


if the candidate is refused member- 
ship, it is considered proper for the 
proposer and the seconder to resign, 
their first allegiance being to their 
candidate. However, in some cases 
opposition can be malicious and the 
blackballing of a candidate can cause 
a scandal or arouse virulent press cov- 
erage, despite the club’s attempt to 
keep things private. 

Such unpleasant incidents aside, 
the Garrick seems to be in a class 
of its own. It was a leader among 
London’s clubs in welcoming men of 
different faiths, colors and sexual ori- 
entations. Though the idea of includ- 
ing women was voted down last 
summer, a growing number of mem- 
bers hope to raise the issue for anoth- 
er vote in the near future. 

As a historic building, the Garrick 





Club is virtually a living museum of 
the theater and has a distinctly more 
romantic aura than other English 
gentlemen's clubs. Even its unique 
placement near Covent Garden sets it 
apart, not only because of the village- 
like atmosphere of the area but be- 
cause most other London clubs are 
clustered together in elegant Pall Mall 
and St. James's Street. Many clubs 
founded at the same time as the Gar- 
rick have long ago disappeared. Oth- 
ers have lost their luster, some their 
original purpose. But the Garrick 
Club seems to shine ever brighter and 
has retained its special cachet, per- 
haps because it has never altered its 
raison d’étre as a place where men of 
intellect and talent can gather, where 
an actor is recognized as an artist and 
a sense of jollity prevails. 0 
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ative American artifacts dealer Gary 

Spratt understands the rush prospectors 
felt when they discovered gold in California, 
because Spratt has found an untapped area of 
collecting—early California furniture made in 
the decades following the gold rush. 

Much of the utilitarian furniture was made 
by emigrants from Russia, China and Europe. 
“When the Russians came for the fur trade and 
built Fort Ross, they brought with them a Rus- 
sian style—I’ve seen pieces inlaid with metal or 
abalone. The craftsman would reflect the style 
of furniture in his country, but he would use lo- 
cal materials, like redwood,” Spratt says. Thus, 
aca. 1900 panel painted with an apple tree in 
oil and signed in Russian recalls the hues found 
on painted enamel boxes from Russia, while a 
ca. 1860 gambling table with two folding leaves 





is painted and looks like a lacquered Chinese 
gateleg table, even though it’s made of red- 
wood. ‘A piece might have a carving of a Cali- 
fornia quail, for example, or a coat of local 
paint—not many colors existed back then,” 
says Spratt, who has a mailbox (above left) and 
aca. 1865 grain-painted post office desk (above 
right) decorated with a pair of eagles. 

A turn-of-the-century redwood-and-pine 
kitchen cupboard is fashioned in the form of a 
china cabinet and decorated with folk art carv- 
ings in relief on the lower doors, yet it has a zinc 
top for bread-making. A ca. 1870 chest, with 
two shallow drawers over four larger ones, 
bought on the Russian River near Sebastopol, 
California, is embellished with a wave pattern 
at the top of the sides. Gary Spratt, Box 162, 
Rutherford, CA 94573; 707-963-4022. 











Pure Porcelain 


New York designer Robert 
Bray is a neighbor, client and 
fan of Charterhouse An- 
tiques, operated on the same 
site for 31 years by retired 
military man and porcelain 
expert James Ray. Ray, who 
spent part of his military ca- 
reer living in the Charter- 
house building in London, 
has brought an Old World 
sensibility to antiques deal- 
ing. The windows of the shop 
are filled with rows of Chi- 
nese Export platters, a silver 
lusterware tea service, pieces 
of Worcester and Derby, Staf- 
fordshire figures and Imari 
bowls. Inside, a row of drop- 
leaf tables groans under more 
treasures, which include old 
glass bowls, decanters and 
late-19th-century Russian oil 
lamps with an overlay of col- 
or and painted flowers. Ray 
says his preferred period for 
porcelain is 1780 to 1850, with 
a concentration on Chinese 
and English work. He also 
has a private collection of 
English silver from the same 
period that can be seen by 
appointment. Charterhouse 
Antiques, 115 Greenwich 
Ave., New York 10014; 212- 





243-4726, 





Primitive Pursuits 





Designer Roger Thomas has relocated his 
second home to Santa Fe and, pursuing 
his interest in native American art, has 
been calling on Al Luckett Jr., a local deal- 
er specializing in primitive 18th- and 19th- 
century New Mexican antiques. At Luck- 
ett’s shop and home, where regular cus- 
tomers are welcome, are trasteros (tall 
cabinets), 18th-century carved chests 
from New Mexico and santos, Pueblo pot- 
tery, Navajo weavings and regional works 
from the Taos painters. 

Luckett knows so much about primitive 
New Mexican furniture that the Museum 
of New Mexico frequently calls on him as 
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a consultant. “There were no sawmills in 
the region until 1846,” he says. “It was like 
Pilgrim New England in terms of de- 
sign—New Mexico was so poor that 
there’s a lack of finishes, an austerity of 
style.” Yet Luckett possesses a few locally 
made pieces of furniture that buck the 
mold. One is a ca. 1860 grain- painted tras- 
tero (right) from the Manzano area that 
looks like it could be from Pennsylvania, 
Luckett says. The surface of the six-foot- 
tall double cabinet is predominantly yel- 
low, with blue and red borders around the 
paneled doors. Al Luckett Jr., 602 Canyon 
Rd., Santa Fe, NM 87501; 505-988-7550. 


continued on page 196 
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a special section created to bring 
quality gift ideas, from these 
prestigious companies, into your home. 
Please send us your selection of 
catalogues by filling out the convenient 
reply envelope. (Enclose $1.25 for 
postage and handling in addition to 
amount of any priced item.) 


*) ANDERSEN® WINDOW & PATIO 
eJ » DOOR FACTBOOK offers ideas for cre- 
ating distinctive light-filled environments 
using Feature Windows, Patio Doors and Roof 
Windows. Includes tips for planning a pro- 
ject, choosing a contractor, energy facts and 
more. ANDERSEN WINDOWS, INC. Free. 
Call 1-800-426-4261. 









Acorn Structures. Acorn Homes 
I. e Portfolio - 50 plans, hundreds of color 
photos. Our architects will tailor your custom 
contemporary home, superbly crafted in fir & 
cedar, using Pella windows and the best avail- 
able components. $15. 1-800-624-3556. 





Aristocrat Products, Inc. We invite 
"i e you to view our unsurpassed line of 
architectural details. Our line includes niches, 
crown and panel moldings, columns, ceiling 
medallions, mantels, domes as well as custom 
products made to your specifications. 16 
page color catalogue. Charge $5. 


ATLANTIC 


STAIRWORKS, INC. 












4\ 
AL HIRSCHFELD 





The Margo Feiden Galleries pre- 
éji @ sents the extraordinary art of Al 
Hirschfeld at 699 Madison Avenue (62-63 St.) 
NYC 10021. (212) 677-5330. Our beautiful 
Hirschfeld Folio featuring 120 Hirschfeld 
drawings, etchings, and lithographs is yours 
for $5. 








Arts and Designs of Japan. Hours by 
2-F » appointment. Specializing in tradition- 
al Japanese woodblock prints. Extensive 
stock, subjects and artists illustrated in cata- 
logs fully described. Box 22075B, San 
Francisco, CA 94122. (415) 759-6233. Current 
catalog (#15), $6. Current plus 3 earlier 
catalogs, $20. 
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6 Asprey. An extraordinary collection of 
LJ « the most distinctive antique and mod- 
ern gifts from the renowned British jewelers 
and silversmiths by Royal Appointment. This 
tenth anniversary American edition includes 
jewelry, silver, china, crystal, objets d'art, finely 
bound books and leathergoods, and launches 
Asprey's exclusive new "Sunflower" jewelry 
and accessories. $12. 














Atlantic Stairworks. The focal point 
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Travel Gear By Tamrac 


The Authentic Traveller. A catalog of 
O « custom designed luggage, clothing, 
fine handbags and accessories for those who 
travel. Functional designs that make vacations 
more fun and business travel more efficient. 
All products designed and crafted in the 
U.S.A. $1. 








BERGDORE 
GCODMAN 


BERGDORF GOODMAN. [Experience 

e the exclusive world of Bergdorf 

Goodman at home! The finest international 

designer collections for women. Clothes of 

distinction for men. Exceptional accessories... 

luxurious intimates... elegant gifts. An entire 
year of Bergdorf Goodman, just $10. 





(CHAMBERS 


FURNISHINGS FOR BED AND BATH 





l Chambers. Chambers offers a 

e unique collection of the finest qual- 
ity bed linens, towels, blankets and throws. 
Our assortment includes distinctive bedroom 
furnishings, such as sleigh beds, slipcovered 
head boards and chain-stitched rugs. Also 
look for exceptional holiday gifts, including 
European bath luxuries and elegant bed 
clothes. One year, $2. US only. 





l Design Toscano. Gargoyles, 

e Griffins, Gleenmen and Cherubs for 
interiors and garden accents. The latest edi- 
tion of our color catalogue raises this collec 
tion of "beauties & beasts" to new heights. 
Our artisans create hand crafted replicas of 
antique sculptural ornaments from Europe. 
They then adapt these pieces for use as table 
bases, wall reliefs, bookends, candlesticks and 
bird houses. You'll be surprised. You'll be 
delighted! $2 








Yor Ultimate Guide to Shoppona 21 Home 


The Best Catalogs in the World. 
l e IF YOU LOVE CATALOGS YOU MUST 
HAVE... "The Best Catalogs in the World,’ 
featuring over 350 wonderful and unique cat- 
alogs. Big, beautiful 80-pg. color book. Cover 
price $6. Special offer for catalog shoppers 
only $3) 





] 3 Crate ; Barrel. The Crate and 
e Barrel offers a unique collection of 


contemporary home furnishings including 
dinnerware, stemware, barware, gourmet 


culinary equipment, tabletop, Christma: 
items, children's accessories, and other excit 
ing items for your home, as well as gift ideas 


and a full bridal registry (We ship only in the 








] Diamond Essence. YOUR BES! 
e ALTERNATIVE TO MINED DIA 
MONDS. Diamond Essence™ masterpieces 


the best simulated diarnonds ever created, 
set in 14 KARAT SOLII )LD, astound dia 
mond lovers. Build your very own collection 
of distinctive jewelry. The ones you've always 
wanted for daytime professionalism or night 
time elegance. Subscribe to our world of ver 


satile, affordable elegance. $3 





_ For further information regarding this section, p 
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l i Bésendorfer Pianos. The world’s 

e most prestigious piano Company, 
established in 1828 in "The City of Music.” 
Learn about "The Tone that Sings Forever.” 
Our 48 page full color brochure traces the his- 
tory of Bosendorfer and the Vienna of Mozart, 
Beethoven, Liszt, Schubert, Strauss and 
Sch6nberg. Send $8. 





LIVE THeL LEGEN ND 


STEAMBOATIN" 
LIVE THE LEGEND. : 


l 4, For a free color brochure highlight 


e ing 3- to 12-night vacations on the 
legendary Delta Queen® and the magnificent 
Mississippi Queen®, see your travel agent Of 
call 1-800-543-1949 





Doolings of Santa Fe. Combining 
1 e the folk art of northern New Mexic@ 
with old world cabinet making techniques 
Doolings brings you southwestern furniture 
at its finest. Complete color catalogue. $5 
Come to the source! 


ase contact Gerr ssa, at GLM C 
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Edgar B Furniture. Choose from 
1 3 e over 130 top brand name manufac- 
turers of the finest home furnishings at sav- 
ings up to 50% off retail prices. Order our 
132-page color catalogue for $15 (credit with 
first purchase) plus $3 shipping and handling. 


Me GES 4 





Ds l The Horchow Home Collection. 

e Fall 1993. In the Horchow Home 
Collection you'll discover a world of distinc- 
tive furniture, rugs, tableware designs, and 
decorative ideas - all the things that make a 
house a home. One year of catalogues, $5.50 
(credited toward your first purchase). 
Foreign subscriptions, $10. 








2A, Lady D™. DESIGNER FOODS, 
e GIFTS & COOKWARE. Free catalog 
($5 value). P.O. Box 491895, Los Angeles, CA 
90049. Phone: 1-800-468-6160. Fax: 1-800- 
828-7120. 
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den, as well as items that help you bring this 


for flowering plants and bulbs, indoor and 
outdoor furnishings, and decorative contain- 
ers and stands for your plants. For the holi- 
days, we offer greenery, wreaths and holiday 
plants, and exceptional gift ideas. One year, $2. 
US only. 





EN Magn 


2 Bi I. Magnin. It's a special occasion 
e when your |. Magnin catalog arrives 


filled with the best in fashion. Each issue is a 
specialty store in print, bringing you fresh 
ideas about color, shape, and accessories. 
When you phone, you'll reach an informed 
sales associate who can help with any ques- 
tions. One year subscription including gala 
Holiday issue, USA only, $5. 


Diamond Jewelry 


Black Pearls, Rubies, Emeralds, Sapphires 
in elegant designs 





= Lahaina Bay Trading Company, 

e wholesale Jewelers. Exotic jewelry 
at affordable prices. P.O. Box 12701 Lahaina, 
HI! 96761. 1-800-662-5503. 140 page catalog 
$7. 


i] 9 Gardener's Eden. Gardener's 
e Eden offers products for your gar- 


natural environment into your home. Look 
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FREE GIFT CATALOG 


7 ft) Harry and David® - America’s 
e best-loved gifts. Over 300 gifts 


from $10 to $300. Choose from our famous 
Royal Riviera® Pears and fresh Fruit Baskets to 
mouth-watering Desserts, gourmet Meats, 
flowering Gift Plants, the legendary Fruit-of- 
the-Month Club® and delicious items for 
entertaining at home. Call 800-842-6111 
Dept. 3382-0. 





JAPAN COLLECTION 


* = 
2 The Japan Collection. From the 

e Ronin Gallery, which has the largest 
collection of fine Japanese art in the U:S,, is 
a catalogue of fine 17th - 20th century wood- 
block prints, crafts, netsuke, imari, posters, 
cards, books and other unusual gift and deco- 
rating ideas from Japan. Send $5 for a one 
year subscription. (212) 688-0188. 





He 6 Lindal Cedar Homes. Vaulted 

e ceilings, dramatic entries, expan- 
sive decks and award-winning architecture. 
Explore it all in the spectacular 240-page 
Lindal Planbook. Page after full-color page of 
exquisite new homes. One hundred and one 
floor plans, 596 photographs, unique plan- 
ning grids, and more. $15. Video also available 
for $10 





CATALOGUES YDIST 


Ceerad 


Herend Porcelain. [he finest col- 
ys e lection of porcelain in the world, 
presents its 1993 color catalog. The 52 pages 
feature hand-painted dinnerware, figurines 
and fancies. $10. Also available is the hard- 
cover book titled "Herend, The Art of 
Hungarian Porcelain." Beautifully printed and 
bound, the book's 188 pages trace Herend's 
colorful 167 year history of fine porcelain 


artistry. $28. 








MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
BOSTON 


3 0 Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
e Our 108-page Fall 1993 catalog, 
featuring unique adaptations of Museum art 
work, includes jewelry, scarves, prints, note- 
cards, decorative accessories, books and toys. 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston one-year sub- 
scription, $2. 





3 3 Pottery Barn. High-quality 
«J « design at superb value. Pottery 
3arn offers a unique collection of slipcovered 
furniture, dining tables and chairs, rugs and 
window coverings. Look for distinctive din 
nerware, glassware and flatware, and unusual 
accessories for the home. Our holiday collec 

tion includes 


festive decorative items, and 
exceptional gift ideas. One year, $2 


US only 





THE 
METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM OF ART 


ps 8 THE METROPOLITAN a 
e OF ART. Shop by mail with our 
new full-color catalogue of unusual and dis 


tinctive presents; jewelry, decorative works of 





art, sculpture, Christmas cards and orna 
ments, posters, art books, and a sf e 
tion of presents for children. Catalogue $1 





The 
Museum of 
Modern 
Art New York 





oe igerion of Modern Art. 
3 i Ne » st in contemporary desiar 
for ot is or business gifts. Desktop, table 
top, travel, and personal accessories; jewelry, 
toys, tools, furniture, stationery, holiday cards 
calendars. Many products are repre 


the Museum's Design Collection 


Art + the Ancient World 


th Anniversary Fdittor 
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royal-athena gallerie 





3 Royal-Athena Galleries. [he 
e 
Greek, Etruscan, Roman, Egyptian, Near 


e world's largest selection of genuine 


Eastern, European and Asian art. Our 50th 
anniversary color catalog, 466 objects; 96 
pages; price list - $10. Free brochure 








FINEST VINTAGE WINES 


,. Morrell & Company. Join the 

e thousands who already receive our 
four color wine catalogues, private cellar sale 
ists and special WineTrack pre-release wine 
offers. Purveyors of the world's greatest fine 
wines. Delivery worldwide. 535 Madison 
Avenue, New York, NY 10022. 1-800-96- 
WINES. Catalogue: $3 (credit with first purchase), 


3 2. Neiman Marcus. Shop NEIMAN 
MARCUS BY MAIL! Our catalogs are 


filled with exciting fashions, fine linens, and 
Jecorative items for the home $6 50 sub- 
cripti n fee applicable toward your first 


redit purchase. (Foreign subscription, $15) 





Steinway & Sons. [he piano cha 
3 > e sen by 90% of the world’s perform: 
ing artists. An extraordinary musical instrue 
ment and enduring investment, handmadé 


without compromise since 1853. Color cate 


log $5. Call directly 1-800-STEINWAY, 


ne ee 
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Pity the Pickpockets! 


Tilley Endurables. "The best 
3 e travel and adventure clothing in ~ 
the world": classically styled, long-lasting, 
comfortable clothes with secret pockets, 
security pockets, and "Give 'em hell!" washing 
instructions. And, of course, the Tilley Hat. 
The (free to you!) 64-page catalogue is a hoot! 
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WinterSilks. Rich silk for you, or a 
a e gift for a friend. WinterSilks offers 
exclusive silk long johns and sportswear at 10 - 
40% off normal retail. Fully guaranteed. Free 
year's subscription. 1-800-648-7455. 
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4. The Wooden Spoon. |f you take 

e pride in your cooking - you need 
| this catalog! You'll find the best in classic JR 
cookware along with the handiest new 
kitchen tools, each chosen to make your 
cooking easier, healthier and tastier. We offer 
many Wooden Spoon exclusives as well as 
seasonal accessories. Subscribe now and 
we'll welcome you with a $5 coupon. A full 
year of color catalogs, $2. 
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Wicker Warehouse. Beautiful 
3 e wicker and rattan furniture from 
the leading national brands to our own hand- 
picked imports of bedrooms, bathrooms, chil- 
dren's furniture and accessories galore! All 
shown in our new 64 page color catalogue. 
Send $5 receive $5 credit. Wicker Warehouse 
ships nationwide. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


If our reply envelope is missing, please use this form for ordering your Catalogues of Distinction. 
Indicate how many of each catalogue you want. Numbers coordinate with those in the individual 


company's offer. 


— 1.Acorn Structures $15 
—— 2.Al Hirschfeld $5 
_____ 3. Andersen Windows Free 
—— 4,Aristocrat $5 

5. Arts and Designs of Japan 
—— a. Current Catalogue $6 
—— b.+3 earlier catalogues $20 
—— 6.Asprey $12 
—_ 7. Atlantic Stairworks $2 
—___ 8. Authentic Traveller $1 
—___ 9. Bergdorf Goodman $10 
_—__— 10. Best Catalogs in the World $3 
—___ 11. Bésendorfer Pianos $8 
—— 12. Chambers $2 
___— 13. Crate & Barrel $2 
___— 14. Delta Queen Free 
— 15. Design Toscano $2 
_—___ 16. Diamond Essence $3 
____ 17. Doolings of Santa Fe $5 
____ 18. Edgar B Furniture $15 
____ 19. Gardener's Eden $2 
—_— 20. Harry and David Free 

21. Horchow Home Collection 
ee aU Ses s50 
—_—__ b. Foreign $10 
—— 22.|.Magnin$ 5 
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Williams-Sonoma. For over thirty 
3 e years, Williams-Sonoma has been 
the recognized authority for the home cook. 
Our fall catalog includes high-quality cook- 
ware and kitchen tools, informal tableware, 
food specialties from around the world, and 
of course, Chuck Williams' own recipes. For 
the holidays, we offer festive gift baskets and 
unique stocking stuffers. One year, $2. US 
only. 
















____ 23. The Japan Collection $5 
_____ 24, Lady D. Free 
—__ 25. Lahaina Bay Trading Co. $7 
26. Lindal Cedar Homes 
___ a. Catalogue $15 
—_— b. Video $10 
27. Martin's Herend Import 
BSC 
pes DS 20\000K 
____. 28. Metropolitan Museum of Art $1 
—__ 29. Morrell & Company $3 
—___ 30. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston $2 
—— 31. Museum of Modern Art $3 
32. Neiman Marcus 
Se aWiSsS650 
—___ b. Foreign $15 
_____ 33. Pottery Barn $2 
34. Royal-Athena Galleries 
—____ a. Brochure Free 
—_— b. Catalog $10 
—__ 35. Steinway & Sons $5 
—_— 36. Tilley Endurables Free 
____ 37. Wicker Warehouse $5 
—_— 38. Williarms-Sonoma $2 
—— 39. WinterSilks Free 
___ 40. The Wooden Spoon $2 



































is for the priced items, plus $1.25 for postage/handling. Total $ 
(Send check or money order payable to Architectural Digest.) 





Address request to Architectural Digest catalogues of Distinction. ATTN: Reader Service 
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Art for Architecture’s Sake 


ome of the world’s foremost archi- 

tects—among them Tadao Ando, Philip 
Johnson and Richard Meier—have donated 
signed original drawings and sketches and 
limited-edition prints to the Southern Cali- 
fornia Institute of Architecture, which will 
host an exhibition and sale at its Los Ange- 
les campus September 18 and 19. SCI-Arc, a 
private college with visiting faculty from all 
over the world, will apply the proceeds 
from the sale to its scholarship endowment 
fund. “SCI-Arc’s anomaly is that it doesn’t 
have the support of the University of Cali- 
fornia or the pedigree of Harvard, but it has 
a reputation for stretching the discussion 
of architecture into new territories. It’s rec- 
ognized as a special place and it gets in- 
ternational support,” says board member 


Having received more than 100 pieces of 
art, Thom Mayne, a member of the board of 
directors and cochair of the event, says the 
outpouring of contributions “is an acknowl- 
edgment of the global architectural com- 
munity’s commitment to SCI-Arc.” Ando’s 
gift is three large silk screens of projects in 
Japan, Charles Gwathmey’s is an axono- 
metric drawing of the Fogg Museum (left), 
Frank Gehry ’s is a sketch of the E.M.R. pub- 
lic electricity building in Herford, Germany, 
and Moss's is a diazo blueline print of a 
bridge for a hypothetical project in Los An- 
geles. Other participating architects include 
Michael Graves, Antoine Predock, Stanley 
Tigerman, Frank Israel, and Tod Williams 
and Billie Tsien. Southern California Insti- 
tute of Architecture, 5454 Beethoven St., Los 
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Mamie Eisenhower and the 
duke and duchess of Wind- 
sor—in short, the old Estab- 
lishment, including most 
of the Social Register—all 
bought their stationery (be- 
low) from Mrs. John L. 
Strong. So it is no wonder 
that the newly opened Bar- 
neys New York on Madison 
Avenue has installed Mrs. 
Strong's in a booth lined with 
red-lacquered walls, just like 
the home office a few blocks 
up. One of the society De- 
pression victims, Mrs. Strong 
started the stationery busi- 
ness to keep herself and her 
family afloat. “She used the 
structure that was available 
to a woman of her time—the 
social structure,” says Joy 
Lewis, president and, with 
her husband, designer Rob- 
ert K. Lewis, owner of Mrs. 
Strong's. “She really worked 
the Social Register to the 
point that one of the unac- 
knowledged criteria for ac- 
ceptance into it was having 
a letter of recommendation 
written on Mrs. Strong’s sta- 
tionery.” Mrs. Strong had her 
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cations in New England, 
where it is still made, and it 
was hand-engraved—as it 
still is—in Manhattan. En- 
velopes are lined by hand, 
and Joy Lewis is just as 
knowledgeable about the so- 
cial cachet of a “folded letter 
sheet” (folded down the side) 
versus “an informal” (folded 
across the top). Mrs. John L. 
Strong, 699 Madison Ave., 
New York 10021; 212-838- 
3775. Barneys New York, 
Madison Avenue and 6lst 


Street, New York 10021; 212- 
826-8900. 
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Angeles 90066; 310-305-1474. 
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Signature Theme 


English antiques dealers William Clegg and Harvey Ferry of The 
Country Seat have entered the 19th century after dealing in 
Georgian furniture for 15 years. Working out of a medieval tithe 
barn near Henley, where they have about 200 pieces of 19th-cen- 
tury furniture, Clegg and Ferry focus on unrestored, signed and 
documented pieces designed by such architects as A. W. N. Pu- 
gin and Edward Godwin or by architects employed as designers 
by the big names in the furniture trade, Holland and Sons, Sed- 
don, J. G. Crace, Gillows, and Howard and Sons. 

Among the more important pieces Clegg and Ferry have are a 
Jackson and Graham burl walnut cabinet shown at the 1851 
Great Exhibition, a ca. 1870 Gothic-influenced pedestal desk 
stamped “Holland and Sons” that is similar to furniture commis- 
sioned by the duke of Marlborough in 1868, and an Elizabethan- 
style library table after Richard Bridgens that was made ca. 1870 
by Collier and Plucknett. An Aesthetic eight-door display cabi- 
net (above) from Uphill Castle with gilt and terra-cotta decora- 
‘ion on an ebonized-mahogany ground and marquetry lower 
pa” els has fluted feet. The Country Seat, Huntercombe Manor 
Barn, near Henley, Oxfordshire RG8 SRY; 0491-641349. 
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A listing of the designers, architects and 
galleries featured in this issue. 





Pages 52-58: 
Ike & Kligerman Architects 
330 West Forty-second Street 
New York, New York 10036 
212/268-0128 


Pages 88-95: 
Mimi London 
8687 Melrose Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 90069 
310/855-2567 


Robert G. Zinkhan, Jr. 

1632 Deer Run 

Santa Rosa, California 95405 
707/579-2170 


Pages 102-109: 
Lynn Palmer Design 
1903 Midvale Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 90025 
310/473-6999 


Pages 116-121: 
David Piscuskas 
1100 Architect 
225 Lafayette Street 
New York, New York 10012 
212/226-5833 


Pages 122-129: 
Bruno Lafourcade 
Bureau d’ Etudes 
10 boulevard Mirabeau 
13210 St.-Rémy-de-Provence 
France 
33-90-92-10-14 


Pages 130-137: 
Hammond Beeby and Babka Incorporated 
440 North Wells Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60610 
312/527-3200 


Pages 138-145: 
Charles and Shirley Comeau 
Dessin-Fournir 
308 West Mill Street 
Plainville, Kansas 67663 
913/434-2777 
213/660-5206 


Pages 146-151: 
Illya Hendrix/Thomas Allardyce 
335 North La Cienega Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 90048 
213/654-2222 


Pages 152-155: 
Christine Bridge 
78 Castelnau 
London SW13 9EX 
England 
44-81-741-5501 
(By appointment only) 


Cobb Antiques Ltd. 
39B High Street 
London SW19 
England 
44-81-946-2811 


Delomosne & Son Ltd. 

Court Close, North Wraxall 
Chippenham, Wiltshire SN14 7AD 
England 

44-0225-891505 


Denton Antiques 

156 Kensington Church Street 
London W8 4BN 

England 

44-71-229-5866 


Mallett & Son (Antiques) Ltd. 
141 New Bond Street 

London W1Y OBS 

England 

44-71-499-7411 


Gerald Sattin Ltd. 
14 King Street 
London SW1Y 6QU 
England 
44-71-493-6557 


Pages 156-161: 
Baylis Brand Wagner Architects 
1750 112th Avenue N.E. 
Bellevue, Washington 98004 
206/454-0566 


R. W. Burton Designs 
1065 Summit Avenue East 
Seattle, Washington 98102 
206/322-6267 


Pages 162-165: 
Rachel Adler Gallery 
41 East Fifty-seventh Street 
New York, New York 10022 
212/308-0511 


Barry Friedman Ltd. 

851 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10021 
212/794-8950 


Leonard Hutton Galleries 
33 East Seventy-fourth Street 
New York, New York 10021 
212/249-9700 


Pages 166-173: 
Design Alliance Architects 
North 2918 Argonne Road 
Spokane, Washington 99212 
509/928-7096 


John Patton Interior Design 
402 North Huntley Drive 

Los Angeles, California 90048 
310/657-9188 
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COURTESY FONTHILL 


onthill took some time off from its own concerns to intro- 

duce the fabrics of its European partner Pierre Frey. Now 
Fonthill is back for the first time in two years with new designs of 
its own. For fall 93 the company has a Fonthill Collection and a 
Pierre Frey Collection. Among the Fonthill pieces are three wo- 
ven fabrics that display a virtuoso’s range. La Traviata (above left) 
superimposes oversize fans with images of chrysanthemums, 
peacock feathers and trailing tassels onto backgrounds of either 
deep purple, deep red or gold. Fragola (strawberries, of course) is 
a woven fabric with the berries, buttercups and blue morning 
glories gathered in bouquets with bronze-green strawberry 
leaves. The background is a basketlike pattern woven in either 
white or black, which adds extra texture and interest. The com- 
panion fabric, Fragoletta (little strawberries, of course), has only 
an individual berry and an occasional leaf scattered succulently 
across the white or black background. A charming departure for 
Fonthill is Happy Trails, which has squares depicting a covered 
wagon, a cowboy hat and an anvil and horseshoe. 

Among the new items in Fonthill’s Pierre Frey Collection are 
the first wallpaper designs that house has introduced in many 
years. There are six wallpapers, all taken from fabrics: Le 
Potager—vividly realized vegetables on a trompe-l’oeil checked 
tablecloth; Toile de Nantes—a flame-stitch stripe; Tricia—a coral 
pattern scattered with little flowers that comes in blue, pink, ye! 
low or celadon; Paniers Fleuris—baskets of flowers and images o! 
plates on a simulated linen background in a delft blue, puce, red, 
yellow or green; Bazoches—a formal pattern with urns, architec- 
tural elements, swags of fabric and traditional toile de Jouy im- 


ages; and Barbentine—stripes on a thick quilted cotton. 





In the 
Showrooms 







Scalamandré continues its long tradition of richly conceived 
and executed fabrics with its Domain Collection. Tigre and Leo- 
pardo are cut-velvet tiger and leopard patterns that are woven so 
the likeness to the skins is truer than in a printed fabric. Portofino 
has strips of velvet stitched together, creating a lavish striped ef- 
fect. Three color combinations use strips of red, green or blue, al- 
ternating with strips of white, gold and black that have a small 
flower-and-leaf pattern. Recamier and Eugenia (above right) are 
black-and-white woven fabrics that have formal designs usually 
associated with prints. Recamier has urns, swags of flowers and 
putti in a formal composition, while Eugenia has an allover pat- 
tern of leaves and flowers, inset with small lozenges and dia- 
mond shapes with classical figures. 

Summer Hill, the San Francisco-based company that is repre- 
sented at the Hines showroom in New York, has a group of fab- 
rics that epitomizes the fruits of late summer. Merryvale (top left) 
is a closely woven design of raised tapestry grapes on a ribbed 
background. The color combinations are white on cream, terra- 
cotta on cream, celadon on a paler celadon and lilac on pale gray. 
Framboises has a pattern of three finely articulated raspberries 
with leaves and a twig woven onto a background of woven 
checks. The raspberries are done in shades of red and pink with 
green leaves on a background of either white, yellow or pump- 
kin. One printed fabric is Calvados, which is, predictably, apples 
on the bough. The apples are drafted in a manner reminiscent of 
Av’ Nouveau book illustrations and the leaves are a cool silvery 
green. Jubilee (top right) has, naturally, clusters of cherries, again 
with twig and leaf. The cherries are printed on either a navy-blue 
or a khaki cotton background or on white linen. 
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A VitemrlitcclmelCyoeNmomiieleearcemirdelatered 
from Europe and our own factory. 





Sconces ¢ Flush Fixtures * Hanging Lanterns 
Billiard Fixtures ¢ Reproductions 
Chandeliers ¢ Outdoor Lanterns 


ACADEMY LAMPS 


DIRECT IMPORTER 


9011 BEVERLY BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90048 
(310) 271-1123 FAX: (310) 271-1318 

MON-FRI 9-5 SAT 10-4 
10 Day Delivery on Most Items 





I Individualized Landscaping”, gives 
phy and approach to each landsca 
contemplating a new pool, landscaping 


LANDSCAPE DES/GN/BUILD ae 
101 Church Street, Suite 9, Los Gatos, Califorr 
(408) 374-8657 © Fax: (408) 374-6305 i 
California Contractor's License # 338960 2 


Grand (Chening 
i mee) \\ 


Italian & French Furniture 
F2Jalem\olel-1-1-10)u(-1- im le) ey 
Home and Office 


115 S. Robertson Blvd. Los Angeles, CA 90048 


Tel:(310)274-8413 Fax:(310)274-1601 
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Perfect by Quality.... Perfect as 
ranked by 2000 European kitchen 
dealers in a comprehensive survey 
where our cabinetry was ranked 
number one in quality. The finest of 
i custom-built cabinetry handcrafted 
in the Black Forest of Germany 
using the latest in technology in 
over 116 doorstyles across 12 price 
groups. Our quality speaks for itself: 
from our patented curved drawers 
in solid beech, to our concealed, 
self-closing drawer system. Choose 
from exquisite finishes such as 
hand-brushed Oak, Spruce, Pine, 
Alder, Beech or Ash. Real Carrera 
marble inlays, high-gloss lacquer, 
hand-polished to a lusty sheen or 
durable laminates in colors too 
numerous to count. 


Perfect by Design... Let our 
highly skilled Studio Becker Kitch- 
ens Designers create a kitchen that 
captures your wildest imaginations 
with a perfect balance between 
form and function. 


Perfect by Nature... Our cabin- 
etry is friendly to nature, manufac- 
tured with the highest environmen- 
tally-conscious standards through 
the use of bio-degradeable pro- 
ducts where possible, right down 
to the recyclable packaging 
materials. 


Signum 
Faw, Ol 


Beckertbichen 


PERFECT BY NATURE FROM zeyko 


Los Angeles (Beverly. Hills), (310) 652-3472, Studio City (Los Angeles), (818) 508-5362, San Diego, (619) 297-4118, 
& San Francisco, (415) 255-5996, Honolulu, (808) 536-7739 
To receive our 180 page full color catalogue send $ 14 to 
US Headquarters: SBK Pacific, Inc., 1030 Marina Village Pkwy., Alameda (San Francisco Bay Area), CA 94501 
Phone: (510) 865-16 16 - Fax: (510) 865-1148 


Available Through Architects and Interior Designers 





UDEMARS PIGUET 


The master watchmaker. 





gy 


Manual movement. 





Audemars Piguet has written some of 
the most important chapters in the 
last century of watchmaking history, 
honouring the philosophy of its 
founders, Jules Audemars and 
Edward Piguet : always innovate, 
always excel. 


It has stayed in step with changing 
times. But the tradition remains true. 
The company's total commitment to 





The Dual Time. The ji ristwaich ever to indicate two 
time-zones by means of a single automatic movement. 


philosophy has enabled our master watch- 
makers to create some of the greatest mecha- 
nical watches ever made. 

It's more than a craft. It's a passion. 


They use skills and secrets passed down from 
generation to generation, most often from 
father to son. 

Each of the watches displayed here is totally 
different, totally distinctive in style and func- 
tion, yet they share unsurpassed expertise. 






The Star Wheel. Three superimposed sapphire discs reveal the hour, 
minutes are displayed graduated along the arc of a circle. 


They are all individual, hand-assembled pieces, 
destined for a limited and demanding circle of 
connoisseurs for whom an Audemars Piguet 
watch becomes a collector's piece the day it 
is made. 


h automatic movement 
The smallest ever madé 





AUDEMARS PIGUET 


The master watchmaker. 





The original Automatic Perpetual Calendar, a masterpiece as yet unrivalled in the world. 


OUR MASTER WATCHMAKERS HAVE ALWAYS BEEN 
A LITTLE AHEAD OF THEIR TIME. 


Classic 
Designs 


1325 GLENDALE GALLERIA GLENDALE,CA 91210 818.546.2919 FAx 546.1002 





Come and explore, all in one location, seven 

warehouses of an eclectic mix of furniture & 
accessories unparalleled anywhere in the 

world today. | (Open 7 days a week.) 


: % 


5356 Riverton Ave. North Hollywood, CA 91601 (818)769-5090 


Joust 


RUGS INTERNATIONAL, INC. 
SINCE 1875 


OVER THREE 
GENERATIONS OFFERING 
THE FINEST 
DECORATIVE NEW AND 
ANTIQUE PERSIAN 
RUGS, EUROPEAN 
TAPESTRIES, AND 
COLLECTIBLES 


EXPERT 
CLEANING, 
REPAIR, 
RESTORATION 
AND 
APPRAISALS 


703 N. LA CIENEGA BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES, CA 90069 
PHONE (310) 652-6620 
FAX (310) 652-1003 





WENTIETH CEN TUR 


ICHARD } 


Join us for Richard MacDonald's 
~ One Man Show Beginning 
October 2nd. Public cordially invited. 


Sybill / Dawson Fine Art 
proudly represents: 


; Dario Campanile, Chase, 
Malcolm Liepke, Richard MacDonald, 
Frederick Phillips, and others. 


For more information: 1-800-972-5528 


Nureyev (Apres Répétition) 
Bronze 43" x 27" x 14" (half-life size) 
Sculptor- Richard MacDonald 
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IL L/D AWS ON 







become renowned. 


MacDonald's insightful and 
sensitive tribute, not only to 
Nureyev but to all dancers, 
masterfully conveys 
the physical strength, 
concentration and artistry 
essential to a sterling stage 
performance. 


F I N E A R T 


JURS: 10 TO 6 DAILY e SAN CARLOS BETWEEN 5TH AND 6TH, CARMEL e (408) 624-8200 











Bie.der.mei.er 


ed, tts the most difficult style to spell, but if you purchase 


an entire office, complete with wainscoting and coffered ceiling, 
well supply you with flash cards to help you learn. 
Tf you buy a home theater in this style, we'll provide personal spelling instructions. 
And tf your purchase ts large enough, 
you'll be free to call us any time to have us spell it for you. 
Biedermeter, Art Nouveau, Rococo Southwest, Louis XVI, Emptre, Neocladdic... 
we not only know how to spell all of these styles 


but how to create works of art in them. 


asterworks in-wood...for every room in your house. 


CUSTOM WOOD DESIGNS 


1570 LEWIS STREET, ANAHEIM. CALIFORNIA 92805 714. 778.8904 FAX 714. 778.0330 
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CHANEL: 


CHANEL BOUTIQUES: NEW YORK, BEVERLY HILLS, COSTA MESA, CHICAGO, 
SAN FRANCISCO, DALLAS, PALM BEACH, HONOLULU, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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